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OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK: 
Office of the Regents, > 

Albany, February 14, 1865. \ 

To the Hon. Thomas G. Alvord, 

President of the Senate: 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit the Annual Report of the 

University, as required by law. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

Chancellor of the University. 



BEPOKT. 



Ex- Officio. 



To the Legislature of the State of New York: 

The Regents of the University, in compliance with the require- 
ments of law, submit this their 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

At the annual meeting, held on the 12th day of January, 1865, 
in the Senate Chamber, the board was organized for the present 
year by the re-election of 

John V. L. Pruyn, as Chancellor. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Vice-Chancellor. 
Samuel B. Woolworth, Secretary. 

The following is a list of the members, with their respective 
residences and dates of election: 
Reuben E. Fenton, Governor. 
Thomas G. Alvord, Lieutenant Governor. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Secretary of State. 
Victor M. Rice, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, LL. D„ .. 1826, Jan. 

Erastus Corning 1833, Feb. 

Prosper M. Wetmore 1833, April 

Gideon Hawley, LL. D 1842, Feb. 

John V. L. Pruyn, LL. D 1844, May 

Robert Campbell 1846, Feb. 

Rev. Samuel Luckey, D. D 1847, May 

Robert G. Rankia 1847, Sept. 

Erastus C. Benedict - mm * 1855, March 

George W. Clinton, LL. D 1856, March 

Rev. Isaac Parks, D. D 1857 r April 

Lorenzo Burrows 1858, Feb. 

Robert S. Hale 1859, March 

Elias W. Leavenworth 1861, Feb. 

J. Carson Brevoort 1861, Feb. 

George R. Perkins, LL. D 1862, Jan. 

Alexander S. Johnson ^ . ^ 1864, April 

George W. Curtis 1864, April 

Rev. Wm. H. Goodwin, D. D_. 1865, Jan. 



26, New York. 

5, Albany. 

4, New York. 

1, Albany. 

4, Albany. 

2, Bath. 

6, Rochester. 
22, Newburgh. 
22, New York. 

6, Buffalo. 

7, Cambridge. 
16, Albion. 

29. Elizabethtown. 

5, Syracuse. 
5, Brooklyn. 

30, Utica. 
12, Albany. 

12, N'th Shore, S. I. 
24, Geneva. 
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The Standing Committees for the present year are as follows: 
.On the Incorporation of Colleges and Academies: 
The Chancellor, Mr. Verplanck, 

Mr. Hawley, Mr. Benedict, 

Mr. Hale. 

On the State Cabinet of Natural History: 

The Governor, Mr. Johnson, 

Mr. Corning, Mr. Clinton, 

Mr. Leavenworth. 

On the State Library: 

The Chancellor, The Secretary of State, 

Mr. Wetmore, Mr. Johnson, 

Mr. Curtis. 

Onjthe Instruction of Common School Teachers: 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr. Rankin, Rev. Dr. Goodwin. 

On the Distribution of the Literature Fund: 

Mr. Hawley, The Lieutenant-Governor, 

Rev. Dr. Parks. 

On Appropriations for the Purchase of Books and Apparatus: 
Mr. Corning, Mr. Campbell, 

Mr. Perkins. 

On the Annual Report: 

Mr. Curtis, Rev. Dr. Luckey, 

Mr. Burrows. 

On Arrangements for the Visitation of Colleges and Academies: 
The Chancellor, Rev. Dr. Luckey, 

Mr. Brevoort 

The Statute directs that an annual meeting of the Board shall 
be held on the second Thursday of January in every year, at the 
Senate Chamber, in the Capitol. 

At the annual meeting, held January 14, 1864, the following 
members were present: 

The Chancellor, Mr. Pruyn. 

The Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Jones. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Depew. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Wetmore, Mr. Benedict, 

Mr. Hawley, Mr. Clinton, 

Mr. R. Campbell, Rev. Dr. Parks, 

Rev. Dr. Luckey,- Mr. Burrows, 

Rev. Dr. Campbell, Mr. Perkins. 
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The following is an abstract of the business transacted at the 
several meetings of the Board during the last year: 

January 14. 
Reports on the visitation of colleges and academies were read 
and discussed. 

The annual reports of the Librarians of the Court of Appeals' 
libraries at Rochester and Syracuse were presented, and referred 
to the Regents residing in those cities respectively. 

A report was also presented from the officers of the "Law Li- 
brary of the Second Judicial District," a library established under 
the provisions of chapter 463, of the Laws of 1863, the trustees of 
which are required annually to report to this Board. This report 
was referred to Mr. Brevoort. 

The annual report of the Executive Committee of the State 
Normal School was presented, read and ordered to be transmitted 
to the Legislature. 

Repoits from the 'standing committees on the instruction of 
common school teachers, and on the appropriation of money for 
the purchase of books and apparatus, relative to the balances of 
the appropriations for the preceding year were received and the 
recommendations of said committees duly adopted. 

Applications of twenty-eight academies for appropriations for 
the purchase of books and apparatus were presented by the stand- 
ing committee on that subject, and three thousand dollars, the 
sum at the disposal of the Regents, was appropriated. 

The reports on the visitation of academies were referred to the 
landing committee on incorporations, with instruction to frame 
aii ordinance, reaffirming that of March 31, 1840, relative to the 
exercise of corporate powers by the trustees of academies, and the 
transfer of the same to principals. 

January 15. 
Tie degree of Doctor of Literature was unanimously conferred 
on Ceorge Ticknor and John Lothrop Motley, and that of Doctor 
of Plilosophy on David Murray. 

A ommunication from Dr. Franklin B. Hough, in regard to 
printiig the Meteorological Observations made under the direction 
of the Regents since 1850, was presented and referred to Mr. 
Hawlty, Mr. Benedict and the Secretary. 

On the report of the standing committee on that subject, the 
appropriation from the Literature and United States Deposit 
Funds was apportioned, and the schedule of distribution was 
ordered to be delivered to the Comptroller. 
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January 16. 

The following resolution was submitted to the consideration of 
the Board and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Board will hereafter hold two general 
business sessions annually; the first to commence with the annual 
meeting prescribed by law, and the other to be held at the time 
of the University Convocation ; that each of said sessions shall be 
continued by daily adjournments during at least one week ; that 
at each of said sessions all the business of the Board shall be in 
order, and, so far as is consistent with the public interest, all busi- 
ness shall be transacted at such meetings. 

January 26. 

The standing committees for the year 1864 were duly announced. 

The report of a special committee on the subject of lectures 
on physiology and hygiene, before teachers' institutes and 
teachers' classes in academies, was read, adopted and ordered to 
be communicated to the Legislature. 

The following revised form of the ordinance referred to under 
date of January 14, was submitted and adopted. 

An ordinance supplementary to the ordinance of the 31st 
of March, 1840, entitled " An ordinance concerning 
the delegation by trustees of academies to third per- 
sons of the powers conferred on said trustees by law," 
and for certain purposes not included in said ordi- 
nance. 

Whereas, It has been represented to the Board of Regents, bj 
the committees of visitation, that the powers and duties of true 
tees of academies, in the employment and compensation of teacl- 
ers, are often exercised by the teachers ; and that the records :>f 
the doings of the trustees, and the registers of the school, jre 
often imperfect : 

Therefore, be it ordained by the Regents of the Universit; of 
the State of New York, that in all cases when the compensation 
of the teachers of any academy is made to depend on the anount 
of money received from the tuition of pupils, or the distrihition 
of the Literature Fund, as well as in all cases whatever, the trus- 
tees of such academy shall expressly reserve to themselves and 
shall actually exercise, the right of employing all teachers intheir 
academy ; of fixing the relative proportion of the compensation of 
the principal and subordinate teachers employed by them ; of de- 
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termihihg the charges for tuition : Ajid it shall be their duty, and 
they are hereby required to see that the relative proportion of 
compensation as aforesaid is absolutely paid to all subordinate 
teachers ; and that in no case where the salaries of said subordi- 
nate teachers are in arrears, shall their treasurer pay to the prin- 
cipal of their academy the distributive share of the Literature 
Fund while the said salaries are so in arrears, but shall, in the 
proportion fixed by them as aforesaid, apply the same to the pay- 
ment of said arrears ; and they, the said trustees, shall state ex- 
pressly, in their annual report, whether they have so reserved and 
exercised such rights as aforesaid, and protected the rights of 
subordinate teachers as directed by this ordinance. 

And be it further ordained, That the trustees of every academy 
shall be required to keep, in a suitable book provided for the pur- 
pose, exact records of all their proceedings, and especially of the 
election and appointment of all teachers, and the terms on which 
they are so elected or appointed, and of their resignation or dis- 
mission. Arid further, that they shall provide one or more suit- 
able books for a school register, in which shall be entered the 
names and ages of all scholars, and the average daily attendance 
of the scholars during each term ; and also the names, ages and 
studies of all scholars claimed by the said trustees to be classical 
scholars, or scholars in the higher branches of English education, 
or both, with the date at which they became such scholars, said 
names and ages and studies being arranged by the terms of each 
year, as required in the schedule of studies annexed to the annual 
report to the Regents ; and that the said books, so ordered to be 
provided, shall always be preserved as the property of the acad- 
emy, and shall not be removed from its possession. And further; 
that the Regents, in their visitations of academies, will make it a 
part of their duty to examine the said books, to determine whether 
they conform to the requirements of this ordinance. 

February 11. 
Applications for the incorporation of the East Genesee Confer- 
ence Seminary at Ovid, Seneca connty, and the Le Roy Academic 
Institute, at Le Roy, Genesee county, were presented and 
granted. 

March 24. 
On the nomination of the State Medical Society, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on Leonard G. 
Warren, of Albany, and R. Spencer Chapin, of New York city* 
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An application for the incorporation of the Hungerford Colle- 
giate Institute, at Adams, Jefferson county, was received and 
granted. 

The drafts of the annual reports of the standing committees on 
the State Library and the State Cabinet of Natural History, were 
respectively presented, and having been read, were recommitted 
to the same committees to be perfected and transmitted to the 
Legislature. 

A report of Dr. Peters, director of the Hamilton College Ob- 
servatory, on the longitude of Elmira, was submitted and ordered 
to be communicated to the Legislature. 

May 4. 

The standing committee on incorporations submitted an appli- 
cation .of inhabitants of McGrawville, in the county of Cortland, 
for the incorporation of an academy in that place. A charter was 
authorized for the same, under the corporate name of " The New 
York Central Academy." 

The last Tuesday of July was designated for the meeting of the 
University Convocation, and provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of arrangements. 

July 15. 

On application of the Trustees of Union College, an ordinance 
was passed, amending the charter of said College so as to make 
a quorum at a meeting of said trustees, seven instead of eleven. 

July 26. 

The University Convocation being in session, the Regents re- 
solved to hold their meetings open during the sitting of the Con- 
vocation, the members to be convened at the discretion of the 
Chancellor. 

July 27. 

A series of resolutions in honor of the late James S. Wads- 
worth, a member of the Board of Eegents since May 4, 1844, was 
presented and unanimously adopted. The following is a copy of 
the third resolution : 

Resolved, That the Board of Eegents commend to the pupils 
of the various colleges and academies of whose interests they are 
the official guardians, the careful contemplation of the career of 
General Wadswqrth, who, in the fullness of his prime and powers, 
obeyed with alacrity the first call of his threatened country, and 
hastening instinctively to the post of honor and peril, gladly gave 
his life for the defense of a just government, and the establish- 
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ment of equal rights among men ; for it is such citizens that make 
a country honorable, and such men that most nobly illustrate 
human nature. 

A copy of chapter 556 of the Laws of 1864, being an amended 
act relative to the instruction of teachers' classes in the theory and 
practice of teaching, and in the science of physiology and hygiene, 
was submitted and referred to the standing committee on the in- 
struction of common school teachers. 

Sundry applications from academies for appointment to instruct 
teachers 7 classes were referred to the same committee with power. 

On due application, the Baldwinsville Academy was received 
under visitation, in accordance with the provisions of section 14, 
chapter 94 of the Laws of 1864. 

The following resolutions adopted by the University Convocap 
tion now in session at the capitol, were submitted and referred to 
a special committee. 

"Resolved, That in the opinion of the University Convocation of 
the State of New York it is of the highest public importance that 
the candidates for admission to the United States Military Aca- 
demy at West Point and to the United States Naval Academy, 
should be selected, as far as practicable, from the students of the 
highest merit in the institutions of learning in the State; the de- 
gree of merit to be ascertained by competitive examination. 

"Resolved, That all persons officially charged with the interests 
of education in this State are earnestly invited to lend their co- 
operation in promoting a measure of such vital interest to the 
cause of education and to the welfare of the country. 

"Resolved, That the Board of Regents of the University be re- 
quested to lay a copy of these resolutions before the representa- 
tives of the State in Congress, and that the Board be respectfully 
urged to devise some practical method by which this most desira- 
ble result may be achieved." 

December 1. 

On due application and the recommendation of the standing 
committee on incorporations, it was ordered that provisional 
charters be issued for the incorporation of the Eush Academy in 
Twelfth Township, Essex county, and the Sans Souci Seminary in 
Ballston, Saratoga county, and also an ordinance changing the name 
of Peterboro 7 Academy to that of "The Evans Academy." 

On application of the trustees of Hobart College, authority was 
granted to the said trustees " to reserve and accumulate the excess 
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of income on the Ayrault Scholarship funds over seven per cent., 
and also to accumulate any unexpended yearly income." 

The standing committee on the State Cabinet of Natural History 
announced that through the munificence of Charles F. Wadeworth 
of Buffalo, and the eminent skill of Prof. Henry A. Ward of 
Rochester, the cabinet had recently been enriched by elaborate 
casts of the Megatherium, the Deinotheriums, the fossil Armadillo 
and other extinct animals, the whole forming a very valuable addi- 
tion for the purposes of science and instruction. A committee was 
appointed to present to Mr. Wadsworth the thanks of the Board 
for his generous gift and to assure him of their high appreciation 
of its value. 

The institutions subject to the visitation of the Eegents, and 
which are required to make annual reports in relation to their pro- 
perty and system of instruction and discipline, are 

I. Literary Colleges.' 

Date of Charter. 

Columbia College 1754, October 31. 

Union College ; 1795, February 25. 

Hamilton College 1812, May 26. 

Hobart College (formerly Geneva College) 1825, April 5. 

University of the City of New York. 1831, April 18. 

Madison University 1846, March 26. 

St. John's College 1846, April 10. 

Genesee College 1849, February 27. 

University of Rochester 185 1, February 24. 

University of Albany (Law Department 

only in operation) 1851, April 17. 

People's College 1853, April 12. 

Elmira Female College 1855, April 13. 

St. Lawrence University 1856, April 3. 

Alfred University 1857, March 28. 

Ingham University 1857, April 3. 

Buffalo College 1859, April 18. 

College of St. Francis Xavier 1861, January 10. 

Vassar Female College 1861, January 18. 

University of Brooklyn ^ . . . 1861, March 26. 

Manhattan College 1863, April 2. 

II. Medical Colleges. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 

City of New York.. 1807, March 12. 

Medical Department of Hobart College. . . 1835, March 27. 
Medical Department of the University of 

the City of New York 1837, February 11. 
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Albany Medical College 1839, February 16. 

Medical Department of the University of 

Buffalo 1847, March 22. 

New York Medical College 1850, April 8. 

Excelsior Medical College r . 1858, April 13. 

Homoeopathic Medical College 1860, April 12. 

New York Medical College for Women.. 1863, April 14. 

From these colleges, reports have been received with the fol- 
lowing exceptions : 

Troy University. 
St. Lawrence University. 
Alfred University. 
Ingham University. 
Buffiilo College. 
Vassar Female College. 
University of Brooklyn. 
New York Medical College. 
Excelsior Medical College. 



^e> v 



The Buffalo College and the University of Brooklyn have not 
been organized, and therefore exist only in the statutes by which 
they were incorporated. The Troy University and the New York 
Central College have become virtually extinct by the sale of their 
.property under the claims of creditors. 

The Alfred University and the Ingham University have not re- 
ported to this Board. They are understood to be in partial ope- 
ration as nolleges, in connection with previously existing academies, 
which are in continued and prosperous operation. 

Reports from the People's College and the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity show that preparatory or academical departments have 
been opened. 

The Vassar Female College, the buildings of which are advanc- 
ing towards completion, is expected to be opened for students 
" during the present year. 

The New York Medical College, it is understood, has been 
closed by the forced sale of its property. No report has ever 
been received from the Excelsior Medical College, and it is pre- 
sumed that it has not been organized. 

The aggregate number of students in general literature and 
science for the collegiate year, ending at different periods from 
July to December, 1864, was 1,527, being an increase of 221 over 
the number in 1863. 
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The number of medical students in attendance has been 836, 
being a decrease of 18 from the number in 1863. 

The following table exhibites the comparative condition of these 
institutions during the last five years: 

Literary Colleges. Medical Colleges. Total. 

I860 1,468 758 2,226 

1861 1,715 669 2,384 

1862 ■„.'. 1,334 734 2,068 

1863... ■.. 1,306 854 2,260 

1864 1,527 836 2,363 

HI. Academies. 

The whole number of academies subject to the visitation of the 
Regents at the date of this report is 236. 

Reports have been received from two hundred and one acad- 
emies, for the academic year ending between the 20th of June 
and the 15th of September, 1864, abstracts from which have J>een 
compiled and are arranged in the schedules annexed. 

Schedules. 

Schedule No. 1 contains a list of all the academies subject to 
the visitation of the Kegents, arranged according to the counties 
in which they are located, with the date of their incorporation. 

No. 2 contains an alphabetical list of all the academies report- 
ing, with the names of the cities, towns or villages and counties in 
which they are situated. To this is added the names of the prin- 
cipals and officers of the board of trustees of each, and the date at 
which the academic year closes. 

No. 3 exhibits the average attendance of the several terms of 
the year, the number of pupils taught in each academy during the 
year, with the number claimed by the academies and those allowed 
by the Regents to be classical scholars, or scholars in the higher 
branches of English education, as defined by the statute. 

The following abstract presents a comparative view of the last 
three years. 

Whole number at- 
tending during . No. 
the year. Claimed. Males. Females. Allowed. 

1862 35,958 21,834 10,686 11,148 21,314 

1863 35,192 22,179 10,446 11,733 21,548 

1864 36,892 23,035 10,524 12,511 21,947 

No. 4 contains tabular statements of the relative condition of 
the academies as to their permanent endowments and other funds 
and debts. The total amount of fixed capital in lots, buildings, 
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libraries and philosophical apparatus, and other property set apart 
for their support, was in 

1862 (204 academies) $2,966,624 

1863 (207 do ) 3,051,745 

1864(201 do ) 3,050,677 

The debts chargeable on the above investments were, in 

1862 .... $307,634 

1863 293,427 

1864..., 268,622 

No. 5 contains the general cash account of the several academies. 

The total cash received during the year was.. $730,121 
Total cash paid 703,000 

Nos. 6 and 7 contain an account of the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the several academies for the year. 

The total revenue, as appears by Schedule. No. 

6, was , ,. $677,739 

The- total expenditure by No. 7 was 655,880 

Excess of revenue over expenditure 21,859 

The total income from tuition fees was ...*_. $389,707 
The total paid as salaries to teachers was 473,035 

The excess of salaries over the receipts for tuition was supplied 
from the Literature Fund, from endowments and from taxes raised 
for the support of the free union schools* in several cities and large 
villages. 

No. 8 contains a statement of the appropriations made for the 
purchase of books and apparatus, pursuant to the provisions of 
chapter 140 of the Laws of 1834, relative to the application and 
distribution of the revenues of the Literature Fund. From this 
table it appears that up to the 13th of January, 1865, the sum of 
$87,682.92 has been thus granted by the Regents, an equal amount 
having been raised by the academies, making a total of $175,365.84. 

The ordinance of the Regents, requiring all academies to which 
moneys have been granted, to report the full expenditure of the 
amount raised and granted, in their next annual report, has been 
strictly enforced. 

No. 9 contains a statement of the number of teachers employed 
in each academy, and the number who have expressed an intention 
to make teaching a profession. The number reported under these 
heads for the last three years, is as follows: 
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No. who intend to 
Teachers, make it a profession. 

1862 (204 academies) 1,049 769 

1863 (207 academies) 1,049 ' 726 

1864 (201 academies) 1,116 666 

In this schedule will also be found columns showing how often 
scholars are instructed in the elementary branches of spelling, read- 
ing and writing. 

The exercises of composition and declamation are each also 
shown to be attended to by each pupil about once in fourteen days. 

The number of terms and the weeks of vacation in each year are 
also shown. 

No. 10 exhibits the prices charged for tuition in the elementary 
branches of English education, in the higher branches of the same, 
and in classical studies; the average price of board per week, the 
total annual charge for tuition and board, and the number of"~ 
volumes in the academic library. The volumes in the library have 
been thus reported: 

No. of vols. Average. 

1862 (204 academies) 137,120 672 

1863 (207 academies) .145,310 701 

1864 (201 academies) 143,727 715 

No. 11 exhibits the various studies taught, and the text bookie 
used. # 

No. 12 exhibits the condition of teachers' classes in the several 
academies designated for the purpose. 

Instruction of Common School Teachers. 

Reports have been received from eighty-four of the ninety acad^^ 
mies appointed under chapter 410 of the Laws of 1855, to instru 
common school teachers, and from nine of those provisionally ajr 
pointed. From these reports, an abstract of which is herewith 
presented (see Schedule No. 12), it appears that 1,643 teacher 
have been instructed for one-third of the year in the science 
common school teaching, in tjie course prescribed by the Regent ^ 

Visitation. 
The following colleges and academies have been visited durh-»^ 
the year: 
By Rev. Mr. Hawley and the Secretary: 

Troy High School. 
By the Secretary: 

Brockport Collegiate Institute. 
Jordan Academy. 
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Macedon Academy. 

Palmyra Union School. 

Plattsburgh Academy. 

Rochester High School. 
lev. Dr. Parks : 

Cambridge Washington Academy. 

Furt Plain Seminary and F. C. I. 

Gloversville Union Seminary. 

Johnstown Academy. 

Palatine Bridge Union Free School. 
Jev. Dr. Luckey : 

Albion Academy. 

Auburn Academy. 

Batavia Union School. 

Brockport Collegiate Institute. 

Buffalo Central School. 

Buffalo Female Academy. 

Canandaigua Academy. 

Clarence Academy. 

Dundee Academy. 

East Bloomfield Academy. 

Elmira Academy. 

Genesee and Wyoming Seminary. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 

Geneseo Academy. 

Geneva Classical and Union School. 

Holley Academy. 

Ingham University, Academical Department. 

Lockport Union School. 

Lewiston Academy. 

Medina Academy. 

Monroe Academy. 

Ontario Female Seminary. 

Penn Yan Academy. 

Phipps Union Seminary. 

Rochester Free Academy. 

Rural Academy. 

Seneca Falls Academy. 

Starkey Academy. 

Waterloo Academy. 

Watkins Academy. 

Genesee College. 

Hobart College. 

Peoples , College. 

Rochester University. 

Buffalo Medical College. 

Geneva Medical College. 

Senate, No. 55.] 2 
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The abstracts of the reports of the colleges and academies, 
herewith submitted, present gratifying evidences of the prosperity 
of these institutions, both. in the number of their students and in 
the means provided for their education. There are also gratify- 
ing evidences of a higher appreciation of thorough scholarship 
and better instruction. As a means of advancing these, the Re- 
gents refer to the organization of the University Convocation, 
whose meetings are held annually, for mutual consultation and 
council among the officers of the colleges and academies of the 
State. 

The proceedings of the last meeting of the Convocation are 
herewith submitted, with a recommendation that they be publish- 
ed as an appendix to this report. 

The Regents desire here to renew the recommendations of their 
last annual report, and that they may be brought directly to the 
attention of the Legislature, they have directed them to be em- 
bodied into a special report, which will soon be communicated. 
By order of the Regents. 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

Chancellor of the University. 
S. B. Woolworth, Secretary. 
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I. COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New Yotkf ' : 

The trustees of Columbia College beg leave to submit thb 
following report in regard to the operations and condition of 
Columbia College for the year ending September 30th, 1864. 

1. Number and Description of Professorships. 

In the Faculty of Arts there are ten professors, one adjunct 
professor, and one tutor. 

The professorships are: 1. The Evidences of Natural and ]j&q- 
yealed Religion. 2. The Greek. Language and Literature* ; 3. 
The Latin Language and Literature. 4. The German Language 
Mid Literature. 5. Chemistry. 6. History and Political Sci- 
ence. 7. The Higher Mathematics. 8. Mathematics ajul As- 
tronomy. 9. Philosophy and English Literature. 10. Mecha- 
nics and Physics. The adjunct professorship is attached to the 
department of mathematics, and the tutorship to the classical 
departments. > 

The School of Mines is provided at the date of this repprt 
with three professors, two of whom were elected previously; to 
September 30, and the remaining one since. The professorships 
are : Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 2. Mining Engineering. 3. 
Chemistry. 

Several of the professors of the Academic Department alsp 
lecture in the School of Mines. 

In the School of Law there are four professorships, viz. : 1. 
Municipal Law. 21/ Political Science. 3. Ethics of Jurispru- 
dence. 4. Medical Jurisprudence. 

The Medical School of the college, which is chartered under 
the title of the "College of Physicians and Surgeons," makes its 
separate report to the Regents, and will not be considered herb. 

2. Faculty and other College Officers. 

Since the last annual report some changes have been m'ade 
among the officers of the faculty. \\ 

In December, 1863, Ogden N. Rood, A.M., was elected to 1 fill 
the vacancy in the chair of mechanics and physics, which/had 
been created by the expulsion of Richard S. McCulloh for Man- 



doning his post, going to- Richmond, Va., and allying himself 
with the insurgents against the government. In February, 1864, 
the president of the college, Charles King, LL.D., announced his 
intention to retire from office at the close of the collegiate year. 
His resignation having been accepted the Rev. Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D,, was elected as his successor. The Pro- 
fessor of the Evidences of Religion having also at the close of 
Ahp exercises of the year expressed his desire to withdraw from 
active duty, the subjects heretofore taught by him were trans- 
ferred to the president. The following is a list of the names of 
the Faculty of Arts as at present organized : 

The R;ev. Frederick A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

The Rev. John McVickar, S.T.D., Emeritus-Professor of the 
TBVidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Charles An^thon, LL.D., Jay-Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature. 

Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Xftefrature. 

! The Rev. Henry J. Schmidt, S.T.D., Gebhard-Professor of the 
German Language and Literature. 

Charles A. Joy, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Francis Lieber, LL.D., Professor of History and Political Sci- 
ence. 

Gbarles Davies, LL.D., Professor of the Higher Mathematics. 

William G. Peck, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy. 

Charles Murray Nairne, A.M., Professor of Philosophy and 
l English Literature. 

John H. Van Amringe, A. M., Adjunct-Professor of Mathema- 
tics. 

Ogden N, Rood, A.M., Professor of Mechanics and Physics. 

Duane S. Everson, A.B., Tutor in Latin and Greek. 

hTfae other officers of the college are : 

The Rev. Cornelius R. Duffie, A.M., Chaplain; William A. 
Jwaes, A.M., Librarian ; Stephen R. Weeks, Assistant-Librarian 
and Janitor ; William H. Walter, Organist of the chapel. 

In the School of Mines the Faculty are : 

The Rev Frederick A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

Thomas Egleston, Jr., A.M., Professor of Mining and Metal- 

Ifrancis L. Vinton, Professor of Mining Engineering. 
'(Charles F. Chandler, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
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Dr. Chandler, Professor of Chemistry, was elected since Sept. 
30, 1864. The Professors of the Faculty of Arts who assist in 
giving instruction in this school are Professors Joy, Peck, Yw 
Amringe, and Eood. Dr. John Torrey also, Emeritus-Professor 
of Chemistry and Botany in the Faculty of Medicine, has yplun- 
teered his services as lecturer in botany. 

In the School of Law the Faculty are : 

The Rev. Frederick A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D., Warden of the Law School and 
Prof, of Municipal Law. 

Francis Lieber, LL.D., Professor of Political Science. 

Charles Murray Nairne, M.A., Professor of the Ethics of Ju- 
risprudence. 

John Ordronaux, LL.B., M.D., Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence. 

3. Number of Students. 

Under graduates...., .... 166 

Law students '_.., 171 

Medical students 288 

Total r 625 

There were no students in the School of Mines previously to 
September 30, that school having been opened for the first time 
>nlyonthe 15th November. It has at present 33 students in 
attendance. 

4. Classification of Students. 
Undergraduates. 

Seniors - mm 37 

Tumors.. . , 42 

Sophomores . 40 

?reshmen ^. 47 

— 16/S 
Law Students. 

Seniors 72 

luniors 99 

~ 171 
Medical Students 288 

Total „ 625 
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5, College Terms. 
There are two college terms or sessions. The first term com- 
mences on the first Monday in October, and ends about the mid- 
dle of February. The second term follows the first without an 
intervening vacation, and closes on the last Wednesday in June. 

6. Course of Study. 
Senior Glass. 

The Senior Class attended one lecture weekly, on the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion, throughout the year. 
The lectures of the first session were devoted to the considera- 
tion of natural religion, embracing the great fundamental truths 
of the existence of God, the freedom of the will, man's respon- 
sibility, &c. ; while those of the second were • designed to de- 
monstrate the necessity of revelation under the moral govern- 
ment of God, and after eliminating by the necessary laws of 
evidence all other claimants to leave the Christian religion alone 
to answer those tests, and to stand as the -final and perfect law 
to man for his guidance both here and hereafter. References were 
given to authorities to be examined in connection with the lec- 
tures ; and the students were required to draw up a summary of 
the substance of each lecture in a written form to be presented 
to the professor at their next meeting. 

In the Department of Greek the class attended one hour each 
week, and pursued the history of Greek literature, with exami- 
nations in writing. 

In the Department of Latin the same amount of time was de- 
voted to the history of Roman literature. 

In Chemistry the class attended three hours weekly during the 
winter months, and in Geology three hours weekly during the 
summer months. 

In History and Political Science, the subjects were Modern 
History, Political Philosophy, and Political Economy, the text 
books being Say's Political Economy, and Lieber's Civil Liberty- 
As a basis for the lectures on Modern History, the professor toot 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History. These subjects wero 
taught three hours weekly, chiefly by lectures with written ex— 
•atoinations. 

/ In Astronomy, the class attended the professor two hours a weet 
during the first term, and one hour a week the second term, using a* 
i text book Lardner's Astronomy with supplementary lectures^ 

In the department of Mechanics and Physics, the class attended 
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three hoars a week throughout the year, the subject during the 
first term being Heat, and during the second, Optics. In conse- 
quence of the existence of a vacancy in this chair during the 
first term, the subjects belonging to both terms were thrown 
upon the second. 

In the department of Philosophy and English Literature, the 
class went through a full course of Psychology, and studied the 
history of Grecian Philosophy in Tenneraann's Manual. 

Junior Class. 
This class in Greek, read the First, Second, and Third Olyn- 
thiacs, and the first Philippic of Demosthenes, and also the Birds 
of Aristophanes. Attendance two hours per week. 

The same amount of time was devoted by the class to Latin, 
during which they read selected Satires of Juvenal and selec-' 
tions from Cicero de Officiis. 

In Chemistry the class attended one lecture a week during five 
months of the year, and two weekly recitations in sections for 
examination upon the subjects of the lectures. 

They attended also the professor of History two hours a week 
throughout the year. 

In Mathematics they studied Analytical Geometry, including 
questions of straight lines in a plane, the transformation of co- 
ordinates, the properties of the Conic Sections, the discussion of 
general equations of the second degree, <fec, and the Differential 
and Integral Calculus; using as text books, Davies 7 Analytical 
Oeometry and Calculus. 

The class also accomplished a full course of Logic, studied the 
Seventh Book of Milton's Paradise Lost, and declaimed original 
J>ieces. 

In the department of Physics and Mechanics, two hours are 
Assigned to this class each week during the first session, and 
five hours each week during the second , the subjects taught 
feeing the Mechanics of Solids and Fluids during the first term, 
ctnd Magnetism, Prictional Electricity, Voltaic Electricity, and 
331ectro Magnetism during the second. In this class, as in the 
Senior, the subjects of both terms were thrown upon the second 
during the past year, for the reason above mentioned. 

Sophomore Class. 
This class attended three hours weekly in the departments of 
Greek reading selectios from Xenophen's Memorabilia, Plato, 
and Aristotle's Ethics and Art of Rhetoric. 
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In Latin they attended an equal amount of time, daring which 
they read the Germania and half the Agricola of Tacit ub, and 
the Satires of Horace, with the exercises in Latin Prosody. 

In Ancient History they went through the whole History of 
Borne, from the foundation of the city to the downfall of the 
Western Empire, using as a text book Wilson's " Outlines of 
Universal History." In Grecian Antiquities, they studied about 
seventy pages of Bogesen's Manual. And in Ancient Geo- 
graphy they read, in Schmidt's " Course of Ancient Geography," 
the " Italia " and " Palestina," omitting many details. 

In Mathematics, the class attended the professor (in sections) 
five hours per week through the second term, studying Trigonom- 
etry, Mensuration, and Surveying. Text books, Davies* Legen- 
dre, and Davies' Surveying. During the first session they 
attended the adjunct professor five hours per week, studying 
Geometry and Plane Trigonometry; Text Book, Davies' Le- 
gend™. 

In the department of English Literature, the class studied 
Empirical ^Esthetics, Rhetoric, Composition and Declaration, 
and also the History of Italian and English Literature in BotWfi 
Hand-book. 

Freshman Class. 

In Greek the Freshman class attended three times a week in^ 
sections, reading selections from Homer's Odyssey, Hesiod, an£5 
the Greek Anthology. 

In Latin the attendance was equally frequent, and the book* 
read were Odes of Horace, books first and second, and Cicero de 
Senectute, with exercises in Prosody and in Latin Composition. 

In Ancient History, the class studied Wilson's " Outlines 
of Universal History," to the extent of about one hundred pages, 
embracing the entire History of Greece, omitting the pages of 
contemporary history. 

In Roman Antiquities, they read Anthon's Manual from the 
beginning, "Origin of Rome," chapter iii, with some omissions; 
and from the beginning of chapter xxi, " Games and Amuse- 
ments," to the end of chapter xxvi, " Naval Affairs," with some 
omissions. 

In Ancient Geography, Schmidt's "Course of Ancient Geo- 
graphy," from the beginning; "Orbis Terrarum Veteribus No- 
tus," to the end of "Graecia;" and a few pages in "Italia," 
omitting many minutiae. 
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In Rhetoric, Quackenbos' " Advanced Course of Composition 
d Rhetoric," from lesson one to lesson thirty-seven inclusive. 
Declamation was required from each student once in four 
>eks, and one composition also from each student once in four 
>eks, criticised in presence of the class. Not quite so often 
ring the last year, on account of the state of the professor'* 
alth. 

In Mathematics this class attended the professor five hourti 
r week, in sections, during the first term, studying Algebra, 
ing Davies' University Algebra as a text book. During the 
jond term they attended similarly the adjunct professor, study- 
5 Geometry and Plain Trigonometry, using Davies' Legendre. 
The German language is taught as a voluntary study by tjie 
bhard-Professor, each class attending once a week. 
For the past year the studies have been as follows : 
Senior Class — Translations and written exercises : 
Junior Class — Written exercises and translation of a great 
rt of Schiller's u Geisterscher." 

Sophomore Class — Written exercises and translation of pieces 
"Ahn's Method," and of a part of the "Geisterscher." 
Freshman Class — The Grammar of " Ahn's Method," with trans- 
ions of pieces in " Aim's Method," and exercises in writing 
»rman. 

As an encouragement to this voluntary study, the Trustees 
ve established two prizes of 30 dollars each, and two of $20 
ch, to be awarded at each annual commencement to the stu- 
nts whose proficiency shall seem to deserve such a distinction. 

7. Exercises. 
The foregoing statements, regarding the course of instruction, 
?q substantially an account of the ordinary scholastic exercises. 

8. Examinations. 
There are two examinations each year, to which the public are 
rited ; one at the end of each session. Each of these occupies 
ir or five hours daily, for ten or twelve days. 

9. Modes of Instruction. 
Instruction is given by lecture, in the Evidences of Religion, 
story, Political Science, Philosophy,, the Higher Mathematics, 
3 different branches of Experimental Science, and other sub- 
its. These, however, are usually alternated and intermingled 
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with recitations from text books, oral and written translations in 
the languages, with examinations upon Syntax and Prosody, and 
in the Mathematics, with demonstrations and analytical opera- 
tions upon the blackboard. 

10. Discipline. 
The discipline of the College is committed principally to the 
President. The Board of the College meets weekly, when writ- 
ten reports of attendance, behavior, and any irregularity or defi- 
ciency which may have boon observed, are made by the several 
oHicers. These reports are made by the President the subject of 
such action as may seem to him most expedient. Private admo- 
nition is usually found sufficient. Any cases of more serious 
ofloiiMo or impropriety are referred to the Board, who listen to 
tho student's oxplanations, and afterwards render their decision, 
which is ontorod on tho minutes of the Board, and immediately 
oominuuicfttod to tho student and to his parents. 

11. Gratuitous Instruction. 
Tho number of students receiving gratuitous instruction dur- 
ing tho collegiate year, ending June 29, was seventeen. 

12. Charges for Tuition and By-Laws* 
Tho charge for tuition was $100 per annum. Tho by-laws 
were unchanged. 

13. Description and Value of College Buildings. 
Tho buildings and grounds occupied by the college are the . 
Mino as those specified in the report of the trustees adopted by — - 
them on the 16th of December, 1861, and transmitted to the re- 
gents. 
The college buildings and grounds appurtenant 

thereto are valued by the trustees at about $171,00 ^ 

The number of volumes in the College Library 
proper is 1041. exclusive of pamphlets, of which 
there are about 3.SQ& This library is estimated 

to boot the value of 30,2^v 

In the L*\v Library, deposited in a building in La- 
t\vetu^pUvx\ used for the Law School of Colum- 
bia OoUeg<\ there are about MOO volumes, esti- 

m*tx>d to be in tho aggregate of the value of 5,7(70 

The $*ner*l preservation of the books in both branches 
of the Library it good* 
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The chemical and philosophical apparatus and cabi- 
nets, exclusive of the Herbarium, and collections 
and apparatus belonging to the School of Mines are 

estimated to be of the value of $12,000 

To which are to be added the Herbarium, valued at. 5,000 
And the Botanic Library of about 800 volumes, val- 
ued at 2,000 

And the apparatus, collections, books, fixtures, and 
furniture of the School of Mines, valued at 7,350 

Total amount of capital invested as above for pur- 
poses of instruction $233,300 



14. Description and Value of the College Property. 
1. Real Estate — The college owns lots of land on College-place, 
Pfitrk-place, Murray, Barclay, Robinson, and Greenwich streets, 
Tlais property is subject to long leases, the tents reserved by 
^hich are, in most cases, disproportionate to the present value 
of the land. The value of this estate cannot, therefore, be stated 
wi th precision. It now yields a net income of 5 per cent, on a 

capital of about $913,181 80 

The college also holds about 247 lots of land lying 
in the city of New York between the 5th and 
6th avenues,, 24 of them on the 5th avenue, and 
the residue in 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, and 51st 
streets. The assessed value of this property, as 
estimated for the purpose of taxation by the 

sworn assessor of the city, is 777,300 00 

*fc also holds one lot on the 4th avenue, adjoining 
the college grounds, estimated by the same as- 
sessor at 5,000 00 

^- Personal Property not hereinbefore mentioned, 
held by the trustees at the close of the said col- 
legiate year, invested in registered bonds of the 
United States - 42,100 .00 

Showing the total of the estimated value of the 
property which can be applied to the general 

. purposes of the College to be . ... $1,737,581 80' 

The Gebhard fund is applicable only to the support 
of a professorship of the German language, and 
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is adequately secured by investments; $11,000 
thereof in registered bonds of the United States, 
and $9,000 in a loan of that amount to the Col- 
lege, upon. which the interest is regularly credit- 
ed to the fund, quarterly. This fund is invested 
in the manner and applied to the purpose intend- 
ed by the donor. Its amount is . . 20,000 

Total estimated value of the property of the Col- 
lege, other than so much thereof as is above in- 
cluded under head 13 : $1,757,581 

15. Revenues. 

1. Amount charged for tuition: 

Fees of undergraduates $1 3,436 00 

Pees of law students 3,221 25 

Pees for diplomas... 130 00 

16,781 

2. Amount charged for room rent of students, use 
of library, <fcc, during the year, which has been 
collected or is considered collectable None. 

3. Interest or income of the permanent funds of the 
. College, accrued during the said year, which has 

been collected or is considered collectable. As 
stated in previous reports, the personal funds of 
the College, with the exception of the Gebhard 
fund, has been applied, from time to time, to re- 
investments of capital, in the improvement of the 
real estate of the institution, and in buildings, 
books, &c. They cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as permanent funds until this diminution of them 
shall be at an end. The interest derived from 
the personal funds of the College, other than the 
Gebhard fund, was 4,082 

4. Income from other sources : 

Rents collected $44,474 08 

Bents for the year in arrears, deem- 
ed collectable 675 00 

• Interest on rents 98 03 

45,247 

Total amount of revenue from above sources... $66,116 
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16. Debts. 
The total amount of debts contracted by the Trustees and 
remaining unpaid at the close of the collegiate year is $28,240, 
showing an increase of debt since the last report of $10,500. 

17. Income and Expenditure. 
The whole income of the College, collected and collectable, as 
shown above under the head of revenue, was. .... $66,116 48 

The whole expenditures applicable to said in- 
come, paid or payable for said year, are as follows : 

Salaries .' $42,922 24 

Appropriations for departments of in- 
struction 866 51 

Library 878 13 

Prizes 100 00 

Fencing school 500 00 

College societies 337 50 

Supplies, printing and advertising, 

and repairs 3,672 38 

Commencement and exhibitions 300 00 

Annuities 500 00 

Botanical collection 340 00 

School of mines 222 45 

Insurance 533 03 

Law school, including law library 5,448 56 

Furniture for President's house 2,368 23 

Miscellaneous appropriations 1,350 00 

Expenses of offices of Clerk and Trea- 
surer , 82 66 

Expenses of real estate » 695 15 

Improvement of real estate. 56 20 

Interest payable 1,318 10 

Taxes ,.. 14,048 61 

76,339 75 

Showing an excess of expenditure over income of $10,223 27 

School of Mines. 
This school was established by act of the Board of Trustees in 
December, 1863, but was not in operation during the year ending 
September 30, 1864. It has been since opened with very flatter- 
ing prospects. The object of this school is to furnish to the stu- 
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dent the means of acquiring a thorough scientific and practical 
knowledge of those branches of science which relate to mining 
and the working up of the mineral resources of this country, and 
to supply to those engaged in mining and metallurgical opera- 
tions, persons competent to take charge of new or old works, and 
conduct them on thoroughly scientific principles. 

The method of instruction is by lectures given by the corps of 
professors ; practice in the chemical and metallurgical laborato-i 
ries ; proposals and drawings for practice for the establishment 
of metallurgical works and for mining. 

Instruction is given in the following subjects : Inorganic Che- 
mistry, Organic Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Assaying, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Botany, Palaeontology, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Metallurgy, Machines, Mining, Physics, Machine Drawing, De- 
scriptive Geometry. 

The course of instruction will continue through three terms of 
six months each, commencing the 15th of November and closing 
the 15th of May, with an examination of the studies of the yean 

Course of Instruction. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Descriptive Geometry and Drawing, Physics, Inorganic Che- 
mistry, Analytical Chemistry, Rational Mechanics and Mining 
Surveying. 

Mathematics. — Analytical Geometry, DiflF. and Integ. Calculus. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Mineralogy, Metallurgy, Mining Engineering (exploration of 
mines), Analytical Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Palaeontology, 
Organic Chemistry. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Mineralogy, Metallurgy, Mining Engineering (machines, con- 
struction, &c), Analytical Chemistry, Assaying. 

Collections. 

Collections will be made for: Mineralogy, Lithology and Me- 
tallic Veins, Geology and Palaeontology, Chemistry, chemical 
products, &c. 

The collection of minerals belonging to the academical depart- 
ment of the college has already been, in great part, transferred 
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to the school. A very handsome addition has been made to thii 
ly the liberality of George T. Strong, Esq., who has presented a 
collection of elegant specimens of the value of $500 ; and more 
recently the collection of the late Robert Gilmer, of Baltimore; 
lias been purchased at a cost of $2,000 by the Hon. Gouverneur 
Ximble, an alumnus of the college, and generously presented to 
the school. 

The school is also indebted to Mr. Strong for the gift of a fine 
Irinooular microscope, by Nachet, of Paris ; and in its inception 
it was aided by a voluntary subscription of friends of science in 
Dew York, to the amount of $2,500. 

Expenses. 

Candidates for a degree will be charged $160 per annum for 
instruction. Students wishing to attend a single course will be 
charged $30. Those who wish to devote their whole time to 
Chemistry and Assaying will be charged $160 per annum for the 
use of the laboratory. The fees will be payable, one-half in 
advance and one-half on the 1st of February. 

Degrees. 
It is contemplated by the trustees to confer appropriate degrees! 

The Law School. 

1. Course of Instruction. — The regular and systematic instruc- 
tion of the students upon the various topics of legal science, is 
under the control of Professor Dwight. The plan of instruction 
combines a study of selected text books, with lectures. The stu- 
dent is expected to prepare himself each day upon a subject 
selected by the Professor. He is then examined upon the sub- 
ject studied. Having grappled with some of its difficulties, he is 
then prepared for the oral exposition which accompanies the ex- 
amination. He is encouraged at the same time to ask questions 
with freedom upon any difficulties which may have suggested 
themselves to him. Written lectures are also given, in which 
the principles of law are stated, and leading authorities are cited 
ibr further information. Experience has proved the value of this 
system. The mind of the student having been actively engaged 
in study, his attention is aroused, and he is prepared to pursue, 
with eager ness, such further avenues of legal knowledge as may 
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b$ open to him. It is believed that most of the young men who 
commence the study of law in this country need the discipline ' 
and training wich a thorough and systematic course of drill and 
daily examination may furnish them. The instruction in the 
pther departments consists mainly of lectures with references to 
{approved text books and authorities. 

2. Courses of Lectures. — Courses of lectures are delivered by 
Prof. Dwight upon Constitutional and Parliamentary Law, Crimi- 
nal Law, and as supplementary to the regular course of instruction, 
ppon the various topics of Municipal Law. Prof. Lieber deliver* 
courses of lectures upon the State, embracing the origin, develop- 
ment, objects and history of political society, on the Laws and 
Usages of War, on the History of Pclitical Literature, on Political 
Ethics, on Punishment, including statistics, &c, &c. Prof. Nairne 
delivers a course of Lectures on the Ethics of Jurisprudence. 
Prof. Ordronaux gives a course of lectures on Medical Jurispru- 
dence. Occasional lectures are also delivered by prominent 
pembers of the New York bar. By the courtesy of the faculty 
of the Medical Department, the law students may attend any or 
all of the courses of medical lectures free of charge. 

3. Moot Courts. — Two moot courts are held every week, at each 
of which a cause previously assigned is argued by four or more 
students selected from each class. The counsel respectively pre- 
pare written points in the ordinary manner, supporting their 
position by citing legal authorities. The court consists of the 
presiding Professor and the members of the senior class, who had 
apted as counsel in the case previously argqed. The associate 
judges deliver written opinions one week after the argument, and 
the cause is then concluded by an opinion delivered by the Pro? 
feasor. 

4. Annual Term and Hours of Attendance. — The term commences 
on the first Wednesday of October and continues until May 17th. 
The course of study embraces two years. The first year is given 
to general commentaries upon Municipal Law, the Law of Con- 
itracts and Real Estate. The second year includes Equity Juris- 
prudence, Commercial and Admiralty Law, Evidence, Pleading 
$nd Practice. Particular attention is given to the Law of Real 
Estate. 

The hours of attendance in the department of Municipal Law 
fre at 9£ and at 11 a. m., 3 and 4£ p. m. The other lectures tak? 
place in the day or evening, npt exceeding three in each week. 
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5. Library. — The library contains a complete series of ihe re- - 
ports and statutes of the United States, and of the reports of the 
State of New York, with the most valuable of those of other 
states; a full series of the English Common Law Reports from the 
Tear Books to the present time, and the principal treatises on 
English and American Law. It also includes many valuable 
ivorke on the Civil Law. It is open for the use of the students 
during the term from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. The students of the 
Xaw School also have access to the Astor Library which contains 
a very extensive series of English and American Reports, with 
other valuable works on American and Foreign Law. 

6. / > rizej.-r-/There are four money prizes awarded at the Annual 
Commencement, to members of the Senior Class. Three of these 
prizes are awarded in Municipal Law. The examination for the 
prizes is conducted by the means of essays upon a selected sub- 
ject and by written answers to printed questions. The first prize 

is J|250 ; the second, $150; the third, $100. In the department of 
Political Science, there is one prize of $200. The examtoation 
consists of written answers to selected questions. 

7. Graduation and .Admission to the Bar. — An examination for 
graduation is held at the close of the Senior year, before the 
Professors of the Law School and the Law Committee of the Col- 
lege, occupying three days and extending over the topics of 

.Municipal Law, embraced within the studies of the course. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws is conferred upon such students 
as shall have pursued, to the satisfaction of the Law Committee, 
and the Professor of Municipal Law, the entire course of study, 
and shall have passed the requisite examination. 

By chap. 202 of the Laws of I860, the graduates of the Law 
School are entitled to admission to practice in all the courts of 
the State without further examination. 

8. Terms of Admission, Fees, fyc, fyc. — The students are divided 
into two classes, Senior and Junior. Any person of good moral 
character, whether a graduate of any college or not, may be 
admitted to either of the classes. Nearly all the students pursue 
the entire course. 

The tuition fees are $100 per year, payable in advance, which 
admit the students to all the lectures. 

9. Number of Students, Catalogues, #c, fyc. — The number of 
students during the year, was 171, of whom 72 were in the 
Senior, and 99 in the Junior Class. The school has now (1864) 
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been in operation six years. The following table exhibits the 
increase of its numbers : 

Juniors. Seniors. Total. 

1858-9 35 .. 35 . 

1859-60 28 35 63 

1860-61 61 42 103 

1861-62 79 38 117 

1862-63 90 56 146 

1863-64 99 72 171 

Of the present number, 89 are graduates of colleges. A sepa- 
rate catalogue of the Law School is published annually. 

The foregoing report was adopted at an adjourned meeting of 
the Trustees, held on the 19th day of December, in the year of 
our Lord 1864. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College in the city 
of New York, held on the 19th day of December, 1864, it was 
ordered that the seal of the College be affixed to the foregoing 
report, and that the same be signed by the Chairman, Treasurer 
and Clerk, and transmitted to the Regents of the University. 

HAMILTON FISH, Chairman. 
[l. s.J G. M. OGDEN, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM BETTS, Clerk. 
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II. UNION COLLEGE. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

The Trustees of Union College respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report for the year ending June 30th, 1864 : 

1. Number and Description of Professorships. 
2. Faculty and other Officers. 

Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D., President. 

Rev. Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., Acting President, and Profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Tayler Lewis, LL. D., iVbtf-Professor (No. 6), of the Ancient 
„ and Oriental Languages. 

, JVbtf-Professor (No. 1), of the Greek Language of 

Literature. 

Isaac W.Jackson, LL.D. f Noll-Professor (No. 2), of Mathematics. 

John Foster, A. M., Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Jonathan Pearson, A. M., Professor of Natural History. . 

William M. Gillespie, LL. D., Professor of Civil Engineering 
and Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 

Rev. Nathaniel G. Clark, A. M., JVotf -Professor (No. 5), of 
Logic, Rhetoric, and English Literature. 

Benjamin Stanton, A. M., ./Vote-Professor (No. 7), of the Latin 
Language and Literature. 

Charles P. Chandler, Ph. D., Nott- Professor (No. 3), of Ana- 
lytical Chemistry ; and Curator of the Museum. 

Henry Whitehorne, A. M., Nott (adjunct) Professor (No. 4), 
Principal of the Classical Department of Schenectady Union 
Schools. 

Wendell L'Amoreux, A. M., Acting Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

John A. De Remer, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 

William C. Macy, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages. 

Timothy E. Wilcox, A. M., Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 
and Instructor in Physiology. 

Jonathan Pearson, A. M., Treasurer and Librarian. 

George Gilbert, A. M., Registrar. 
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Mr. George A. White, Instructor in Gymnastics. 
The other officers and servants, are a superintendent of College 
garden, farmer, teamster, two janitors, and two men of all work. 

3. Number of Students. 
The whole number of under-graduates at the close of the ses- 
sion ending July 22d, 1864, was 207. The number of graduates, 
July 28th, 1864, was 60, besides seven graduates in the Civil 
Engineering course, 

4. Classification of Students. 

Seniors -..-.. - ..-* 58 

Juniors ,._-..*«. .*.. ...... .. *-*.*. -.. 48 

Sophomores , ..„.*.**..* 56 

Freshmen .„.-•«...-* . .^.- 21 

Students of Partial or " University " course. *_.*..„ 24 

207 

5. College Terms. 
There are three sessions of thirteen weeks each, beginning 
about the first days of January, May, and- September in each 
year. 

6. Subjects and Course of Study. 

FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Third Term ending July 23d, 1863. — The class read with Prof. 
Macy, three books of Homer's Iliad, and were daily exercised on 
dialectic forms, prosody and syntax. 

They also read with Prof. Newman, the tenth book of Quinti- 
lian's Institutes, and were required daily to translate English 
into Latin. 

The class studied the first five books of Geometry — Davies' 
Legendre— reciting daily to Prof. De Remer. 

First Term, September to December, 1863. — The class read three 
chapters of Owen's Xenophon's Anabasis, with Prof. Macy — six 
lectures on Greek forms, nouns, &c.,with exercises from Crosby's 
Grammar. 

They read one book of Livy with Prof. Foster, and reviewed 
Andrews' Grammar. 

The class commenced Algebra and studied 116 pages, with 
Prof. Foster, reciting daily ; extra problems were given them for 
solution. 
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The class wias also instructed by Prof. Clark, in composition 
declamation, and vocal culture. 

Second Term, January to May, 1864. — The class read two chap- 
ters of Owen's Xenophon's Cyropsedia with Prof. Macy, the first 
three books of the Odes of Horace with Prof. Poster, arid con- 
tinued the study of Algebra (117 pages), with numerous extra 
examples given, and four days of written examination, under the 
instruction of Prof. Foster. 

Prof. Clark instructed them in vocal culture, — text books, 
ifurdoct and Eussel, with exercise in English composition. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Third term— May to July, 1863. 

The class read one drama of Sophocles under the instruction 
of Professor Lewis, with lectures on the Greek drama. 

The. Latin read was selections from the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace, to Professor Newman. 

Professor L'Atnoreux taught a class in French, two-thirds of 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; Moliere was read, with one lecture 
on Dialects of France and History of French Language, and one 
on Literature, accompanied with speaking exercises and translat- 
ing English into French. 

In Italian the class studied Peissner's Romance Languages, 
with speaking exercises in translation, literal and free, of Italian 
into English, &c. 

Blair's Rhetoric was taught by daily recitations by Professor 
Clark, accompanied with declamations and compositions by the 
class. Under the instruction of Professor Jackson, the class 
studied the whole of Jackson's Trigonometry, reciting daily. 

Professor DeRemer taught Land Surveying to the class, using 
Gillespie's Land Surveying, with frequent field exercises. 

Botany was taught by Professor Pearson to a class formed of 
a portion of the Sophomore and other classes, by daily recit- 
ations from Gray's Botany ; analyses of flowers and excursions 
to the fields. 

First term — September to December, 1863* 

The class read nearly four books of Homer's Odyssey to Pro- 
fessor Macy, with instructions on Homeric forms and modes. 

In Latin the class read the first book of Tacitus, with Profes- 
sor Stanton. 

tiie class had a daily recitation in French under the instruo- 
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tion of Professor L'Amoreux, using Peissner's Romance Lan- 
guages. 

A portion of the class studied Guifcot's History of Civilization, 
under Professor L'Amoreux. 

Geometry was completed under the instruction of Professor 
DeRemer. 

The class studied Rhetoric, under the instruction of Professor 
Clark, using Coppee's Elements of Rhetoric, with Rhetorical exer- 
cises in declamations and compositions, and one-third of the class 
spoke original or selected pieces in the chapel on Saturday 
mornings. 

Second term — January to May, x 1864. 

The class read the Medea of Euripides with Professor Macy, 
with one lecture on the Origin of Greek Tragedy. 

In Latin the class read with Professor Stanton, the first four 
Satires of Juvenal, and the Andria of Terence, with one lecture 
on the Roman Comedy. 

In French the class recited daily to Professor L'Amoreux, using 
Pujol's Reader, reading all the Grammatical part, all of Gil Bias, 
and all of Voltaire. 

The class finished Algebra, one division under the instruction 
of Professor Pearson, the other with Professor DeRemer. 

The class commenced the subject of Draughting, from the be- 
ginning of the Civil Engineering Course, with the execution of 
geometrical problems, partly from " Mahan's Industrial Draw- 
ings," and partly additional drawings and applications given to 
them on the blackboard, amounting, during the term, to 180. 
On alternate days, they presented their drawings for examina- 
tion, and gave original demonstrations of the problems. 

The class continued Rhetoric under Professor Clark, using 
Trench on the Study of Words, and for two weeks the first book 
of Milton's Paradise Lost, with Rhetorical exercises in declama- 
tion and composition, one-third declaiming in the chapel on Satur- 
days. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Third term— May to July, 1863. 

In Greek the class read the Phoedo of Plato to Professor Lewis, 
jnrith lectures daily, explanatory of Plato's Doctrine of the Soul, 
its immortality and its ideas. 

The class continued German, under the instruction of Profes- 
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•or I/Amoreux, using Peissner's German Literature, Schiller'a 
Wallenstein and other selections. 

Mechanics. — The class recited daily to Professor Poster in 
Jackson's Mechanics, reading 100 pages. The Professor deliver- 
ed ten lectures, on subjects discussed in the text, of which the 
students were required to furnish notes for examination. A por- 
tion of the class recited to Professor Jaekson in Calculus and 
Analytical Mechanics, using the works of Davies and BoncharlaL 

Chemistry. — The class recited daily from Fowne's Chemistry to 
Professor Chandler, studying the whole of Inorganic Chemistry, 
"with accompanying problems and written articles on the different 
elements. 

Draughting. — In the Civil Engineering Department, Draught- 
ing was continued by the methods of oblique projection, (includ- 
ing Isometrical, Mechanical and Military perspective) the prin- 
ciples being taught by lectures, and drawings being made by the 
class from models. 

First term — September to December, 1863. 

Greek. — The class read the whole of Prometheus of JUschylus 
with Professor Macy. 

Latin. — The class read the first and second books of Cicero's 
Tusculan Questions, with Professor Stanton. 
. German — The class studied the first three parts of Peissner's 
German Grammar and Reader with Professor L'Amoreux, with 
frequent lectures by the Professor, and written exercises by the 
student on the cardinal difficulties of the language. 

Rhetoric. — The class recited to Professor Clark in Clark's Out- 
line of the Elements of the English Language, — the whole work, 
— with two exercises a week and questions on the text, and dis- 
cussion of topics raised. 

Conic Sections.-— -The class studied Jackson's Conies, reciting 
daily to Prof. Pearson, and finishing the book. A portion of the 
class studied Davies' Analytical Geometry, under the instruction 
of Prof. Jackson. 

Descriptive Geometry. — The scientific division of the class 
studied Descriptive Geometry (Heather's Monge), under the in- 
struction of Prof. Gillespie. The first eighty pages were recited, 
with applications to drawing intersections and developments, and 
lectures on the " Olivier Mddels," in which "ruled surfaces," 
warped especially, paraboloids, hyperboloids, conoids, <&c., are 
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formed by silk threads, kept straight by weights, admitting of 
various transformations. 

Civil Engineering. -^-The class studied the last half of Gilles- 
pie's Land Surveying, with notes on Leveling, and field practice 
with the transit, plane table, &o. 

Rhetorical Exercises. — One original piece from each member 
of the class during the term, previously submitted to criticism 
and rehearsed. One-third of the class presented original pieces 
for declamation at the Chapel exercise, Saturdays. 

Second Term. — January to May, 1864. 

Greek. — The class studied with Prof. Macy forty sections of PI* 
to's Phsedon, reciting daily. 

Latin. — In Horace, the class read the first, fifth and ninth Satires 
of the first book and the Ars Poetica, and in Lucretius, the first; 
book, reciting to Prof. Stanton. 

German.- i --The class continued German under the instruction of 
Prof. L'Amoreux, reading selections from Peissner's German Lit- 
erature, with frequent lectures and analyses by the class. 

Rhetoric. — The class studied the first, second and fourth parts 
of Whately, under the instruction of Prof. Clark, with one lecture 
on the General Principles of Logic. 

Calculus. — A portion of the class recited Davies 7 Calculus to 
Prof. Jackson. 

Mensuration and Calculation. — A portion of the class took notes* 
and recited to Professor DeEemer on the subject of calculation 
(rapid, precise and approximate), and in engineering mensuration. 

Drafting. — The engineering class continued drafting by perpen- 
dicular projection, making drafts (mostly from models) of the 
more difficult positions of the subjects ; followed by their inter- 
sections and their representation by conventional colors. 

Geology. — The class recited daily to Professor Chandler, and 
studied the entire book of Dana's Manual. 

French. — A portion of the class continued French, reading a 
portion of Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

Rhetorical Exercises. — Once round the class with an original 
piece, and one-third in the Chapel ; compositions once round, with 
discussions and argumentative discourse on questions assigned by 
the professor. 
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SENIOR CLASS. 

Third Term.— May to July, 1863. 

Moral Science. — The class finished Hickok's Moral Science, 
under the instruction of Acting President Hickok, reciting daily, 
"with class compositions on themes connected with the lessons. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Dock A. M. Vedder lectured daily 
on these subjects, using for text books Majendie's Physiology, 
Edwards' Anatomy and Physiology, and Dalton's Physiology, with 
illustrations and anatomical preparations. 

Law. — The class read the first volume of Kent's Commentaries, 
"under the instruction of Alexander J. Thompson, Esq., who also 
delivered lectures on Property and Wills. 

Engineering. — A portion of the class attended a course of forty* 
lectures by Prof. Gillespie, on the strength of materials. Numer- 
ous practical problems were given out for calculation, and at the 
end of the course the copied notes of the lectures were banded in 
by the class for inspection. 

Higher Surveying.— -The course this term, by Prof. Gillespie, 
consisted of lectures, with field practice in leveling, (with various 
instruments, including the theodolite and the barometer,) Topo- 
graphical Surveying and Mapping, Mining Surveying 1 ; the Sex- 
tant, &c. 

Agriculture. — Prof. Chandler delivered a series of lectures to 
the whole class on Agriculture. 

Rhetorical Exercises. — Prof. Clark delivered sixteen lectures, 
oral and written, on the English Language and Literature. 

Arthitecture. — A course of lectures (^Esthetic and Historical, 
the constructive portion having been disposed of in the engineer- 
ing course,) was given by Professor Gillespie. 

Biblical Literature. — Prof. Lewis delivered a course of lectures 
to the whole class on the above subject 

First Term. — September to December, 1863. 

Mental Science — The class studied the whole of Hickok's Men- 
tal Science, under the instruction of Acting President Hickok, by 
daily recitations, with compositions from each student on themes 
connected with the lessons. 

Optics. — The class studied the whole of Jackson's Optics, under 
the instruction of Professor Jackson. 

Natural Philosophy, — The class studied 160 pages of Foster's 
Acoustics, Electricity and Magnetism, with Prof. Foster, who also 
delivered five lectures on the Steam Engine, with experiments. 
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Chemistry. — The class recited to Prof. Chandler daily from 
Fowne's Chemistry, finishing Organic Chemistry. 

Civil Engineering. — In Civil Engineering a division of the class 
studied with Prof. Gillespie the theory and practice of the location 
and construction of roads and railroads, using Gillespie's Boads 
and Railroads as a text hook, with copious additions, particularly 
on the calculation of excavation and embankment, on locomotives, 
Ac. A line of road was also located in the field by the class, the 
necessary plots, profiles and calculations being made. They also 
executed a series of drawings in Natural Perspective. 

History of Philosophy. — Professor Lewis lectured to the class 
on the above subject, the students taking notes during the lectures, 
and being required to write them out for future examination. 

Rhetorical Exercises. — One exercise a week for the reading of 
compositions and the declamation of original pieces; one exercise 
also for private rehearsals. Prof. Clark gave much time with indi- 
vidual students in criticism of their productions, and with instruo- 
tions in readings, <&c. One-third of the class delivered original 
pieces in the chapel on Saturdays. 

Second Term. — January to May, 1864. 

Moral Science. — The class studied the whole of Hickok's Moral 
Science, reciting daily to Acting President Hickok, with compo- 
sitions by the whole class on themes from the recitations. 

Astronomy. — The whole class recited daily from Gummere's 
Astronomy to Prof. Jackson, studying during the term two hun- 
dred pages. 

Geology. — The class studied the whole of Danas' Manual by daily 
recitations to Prof. Chandler. 

Mineralogy. — A portion of the class studied Mineralogy under 
Prof. Chandler, using Dana's Manual. 

Civil Engineering. — Mahan's Civil Engineering, with lectures 
on collateral topics. 

The chief subjects of the course this term (the class attending 
twice a day) were these: 

Materials. — Stone, lime, sand and mortar, and their combina- 
tions in masonry; wood and iron, and their combinations in frames. 

Foundations. — Stone cutting, oblique arches, bridges of wood, 
iron and stone, very fully discussed, with numerous calculations 
of the proper dimensions for actual structures. 
. Water Engineering.— Including the supply of water, its removal, 
canals, river improvements, Ac. 
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Oriental Literature. — Prof. Lewis delivered lectures to the class, 
occupying most of the time with the Hebrew verbs. 

Rational Psychology. — A portion of the class, as a voluntary 
exercise, studied Hickok's Rational Psychology, under the instruc- 
tion of Acting President Hickok. 

Rhetorical Exercises. — In Declamation and Composition, under 
the instruction of Prof. Clark. 



COURSE OF STUDIES.— CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FRESHMAN CLASS. 

First Term — Livy, Three Books .... Lincoln. 

Xenophon's Cyropasdia Owen. 

Algebra (to " Series") Bourdon. 

Second Term — Horace — Three Books of Odes, Prosody. Lincoln. 

Xenophon — Memorabilia. 

Algebra — (Completed) Bourdon. 

Third Term — Cicero de Officiis — Two Books Thatcher. 

Homer — Iliafl — Four Books Owen. 

Geometry — Plane — Five Books Legendre. 

Throughout Freshman year, Exercises 

in Latin and Greek Composition Arnold. 

SOPHOMORE GLASS. 

First Term — Tacitus — History — Two Books ; or, 
Germania and Agricola. 

Homer — Odyssey — Six Books , Owen. 

Geometry Solid — Four Books Legendre. 

Rhetoric Coppee. 

Second Term — Juvenal (1st, 3d and 10th) and Terence 
(one.) 

Euripides — One or Two Dramas. 

Algebra (Completed) Bourdon. 

Study of words Trench. 

Third Term — Horace — Satires and Epistles. 

Sophocles — Two Dramas. 

Trigonometry — Plane and Spherical Jackson. 

Throughout Sophomore year, Exer- 
cises in translating Greek into 
Latin. 
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JUNIOR GLASS. 

First Term — Cicero — Tusculan Questions — Three 

Books, ^schylus — Two Dramas. 

Conic Sections, Jackson's ; or, Ana- 
lytical Geometry ; Davies. 

English Language , Clark, 

Chemistry (Inorganic) Fownes. 

Second Term — Quintillan. 

Plato — Phoedon or Gorgias. 

Rhetoric m Whately. 

Chemistry (Organic) Fownes. 

Third Term — Statics and Dynamics Jackson. 

Geology „_ Dana. 

Physiology Hooker. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

First Term — Plato contra Atheos — (Voluntary) Lewis. 

Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, 

Heat, Steam Jackson. 

Optics _ Jackson. 

Mental Philosophy Hickok. 

Lectures on History of Philosophy Lewis. 

Second Term — Aristophanes — Birds or Clouds — 

(Voluntary) Felton. 

Sound, Electricity, Magnetism, Gal- 
vanism, Electro-Magnetism Foster. 

Astronomy Gummere. 

Moral Philosoohy Hickok. 

Lectures on Ancient Poetry, &c Lewis. 

Third Term — History of Philosophy Schwegler. 

Principles of Eloquence fc .Theremin. 

English Literature — Lectures Clark. 

Agricultural Chemistry and Geology Johnston. 

Lectures on Biblical Literature, Archi- 
tecture, &c. 

Khetorical Exercises by Seniors, Juniors and So- 
phomores, before the whole College in Chapel, 
on Saturdays at 8 a. m. 
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SCIENTIFIC COUESE. 

Candidates for the regular Scientific Course, for admission ta 
the Sophomore year, will be examined on English Grammar, 
Arithmetic (Davies* " University "), Algebra (completed), Geomet- 
ry (five books), and United States History. 

SOPHOMORE GLASS. 

First Term — French (Grammar) — Peissner and Pujol. 

History ... Guizot. 

Geometry- — solid — Four Books Legendre. 

Rhetoric Copp6e. 

Second Term — French (Reader) Pujol. 

Geometrical Draughting . Mahau. 

Algebra (completed) Bourdon. 

Study of words . Trench. 

Third Term — Trigonometry — Plane and Spherical. , Jackson. 

Land Surveying (Parts 1, 2, 3).^ Gillespie. 

Draughting (Voluntary) Mahan. 

French — Moliere or Racine ) -n • j x>- 

Italian (Voluntary) \ —-Peissner and Bio. 

Botany (Voluntary) .Gray. . 

JUNIOB CLASS. 

First Term — German (Grammar) , Peissner. 

Analytical Geometry Davies. 

Descriptive Geometry Heather's Monge. 

English Language Clark. 

Chemistry (Inorganic) Fo wnes. 

Second Term — German (Reader) . . r Peissner and Heyse. 

Rhetoric Whately. 

Chemistry (Organic) . . Fownes. 

Differential and Integral Calculus 

(Voluntary Davies. 

Draughting (continued) — Voluntary — Lectures. 
Third Term — Statics and Dynamics . . _ Jackson. 

Geology .„, „ Dana. 

Mineralogy (Determinative) — (Voluntary) - m . Dana. 

Analytical Mechanics (Voluntary) Boucharlat. 

Draughting continued), — (Voluntary) 

Lectures Gillespie.. 
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* German (Literature) — (Voluntary) Peissuer. 

Physiology mm „. .Hooker. 

SENIOR CLAS$. 

First Term — Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneu- 
matics, Heat, Steam Jackson. 

Optics Jackson. 

Mental Philosophy Hickok. 

Surveying (continued) and Leveling 

(Voluntary) Gillespie. 

Second Term — Sound, Electricity, Magnetism, Gal- 
vanism, Electro-Magnetism _ Foster. 

Astronomy . %A «.... iGummere. 

Moral Philosophy Hickok. 

Spanish (Voluntary) Peissner and Salva. 

Engineering-Mensuration, etc. — (Vo- 
luntary) — Lectures. 
Third Term — History of Philosophy Schwegler. 

Lectures on B iblical Literature j Archi- 
tecture, &c. - mmmm j Lewis, Gillespie, &c. 

Principles of Eloquence Theremin. 

English Literature — Lectures Clark. 

Agricultural Chemistry and Geology Johnston. 

Higher Surveying and Engineering 

Statics — (Voluntary) Gillespie. 

Rhetorical exercises by Seniors, Juniors and Sopho- 
mores, before the whole College, in Chapel, 
on Saturdays, at 8 a. m. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

This department was founded in 1845. Its object is to give its 
students such instruction in the theory and practice of Civil En- 
gineering, as to qualify them for immediate usefulness in the field 
knd office in a subordinate capacity, and at the same time to fit 
them to fill satisfactorily the higher positions in the profession 
after a moderate amount of experience in the routine of practice. 
The course of instruction aims to effect this by constant exercise 
in mechanical draughting, instrumental field work and numerical 
calculation, comtyned with the study of text books, and lectures 
on the numerous subjects where books are wanting. Its facilities 
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iave recently been greatly increased by the acquisition of nume- 
rous models and instruments from the best European sources.* 

The Civil Engineering course can be taken by persons wishing 
"to pursue it specially, by their entering as " University students," 
-taking such collateral regular College studies as may be desirable. 
It is completed in two years, beginning with the Summer term, or 
CJollege " Third Term," about May 1st, and ending the last week 
in March, in time for its students to join parties then beginning 
"the field work of the season. The fees are, for the present, the 
same as those of the ordinary College course. 

For commencing the Civil Engineering course (about May 1st)', 
"the requirements are Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry (plane and 
solid), and the execution and demonstration of the first seventy 
problems of Mahan's " Industrial Drawing." These last are 
"taught with additions, in the preceding term, to those then pre- 
sent, both " Regular Scientific students" and prospective " En- 
gineering students." Readiness in the common operations of Ar- 
ithmetic (particularly mental calculation, cancellation and deci- 
mals), and perfect familiarity with the elements of Algebra and 
Geometry, are indispensable preliminaries for commencing the 
course with advantage. Previous practice in writing rapidly from 
dictation, and in making abstracts of lectures is very desirable; 
Any portions of the course may be taken separately by those quali- 
:fied to pursue them profitably. 

The subjects of the course are arranged in the order given be- 
low, so as to harmonize them with the Terms of College, and the 
seasons of the year suitable to field work or otherwise. The 
course is also so arranged and subdivided, that the more popular 
"topics and the more specially technical ones come at different 
"times ; so that those students who desire merely a general know- 
ledge of Civil Engineering as a part of a liberal education, and 
those who wish to study it professionally, can each be suitably, 
accommodated. The instruction is also given at different hours 
from those of the regular recitations, so as to prevent any inter- 
ference, and to enable its special students to pursue collaterally 
such of the regular studies as they are found to require. 

• Among them are these: a complete set (fifty) of the beautiful Olivier models of De- 
scriptive Geometry, showing the generations, transformations and intersection of " Rule- 
mrfaoes;" the best stone-cutting models, (twenty) of LSEcole Polytechnique ; the Topo- 
graphical models of M. Bar din; his "Skew-aroh" models; Mr. Doyne's dynamometer 
bridge -strain model; the levels of Egault, Trough ton, Ao. % 

- [Senate, No. 55.] 4 
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FIRST TEAR. 

Summer Term. — Land Surveying ; (Gillespie, Parts 1, 2, 3 t ) with 
field work, plats and calculations. 
Draughting, by Plans, Elevations and Sections, 

or Perpendicular Projection — (Mahan.) 
Trigonometry ; Plane and Spherical — (Jackson.) 
Fall Term. — Land Surveying continued (Parts 4 to 12) ; and 
Leveling — (Gillespie.) 
Descriptive Geometry-— (Heather's Monge.) 
Analytical Geometry — (Davies.) 
Winter Term. — Draughting, continued. 

Mensuration of Engineering Structures. 
Differential and Integral Calculus — (Davies.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

Summer Term. — Higher Surveying — (Gillespie.) 

Statics and Dynamics — (Jackson.) 
Engineering Statics : The Strength of Materials. 
Draughting, continued. 
Analytical Mechanics — Boucharlat.) 
Geology. 
iFall Term. — Eoad Engineering ; with field practice, calcula- 
tion of Earth work, &c — (Gillespie.) 
Engineering Statics ; The Stability of Structures. 
Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Heat, &c. — (Jackson.) 
Stereotomy ; Applications of Descriptive Geome- 
try to Stone Cutting, &c. 
Winter Term. — General Construction ; Materials, Foundations, 
Masonry, Carpentry, &c — (Mahan.) 
Bridge Engineering ; Plans and calculations of 
the Forms and Dimensions of Bridges of 
Wood, Iron and Stone. 
Water Engineering; Canals, Water Supply, 
Drainage, River and Sea Coast Improve- 
ments, &c. 
Geodesy ; and Practical Astronomy. 
Students of only the special Engineering course are earnestly 
advised, if their bodily and mental strength will permit, tp com- 
bine with it the modern languages and the physical science of the 
Regular course, including more or less Chemical practice in the 
Analytical Laboratory. But if their time wilt allow, thflir best 
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plan is to enter as "Begular Scientific Students/ 7 and to pursue 
the complete course indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

At the beginning of the last term of the course, students who 
are candidates for a diploma are required to undergo a written 
examination on the leading points of all their preceding studies. 
Those who pass it satisfactorily, and complete similarly the re- 
mainder of the course, receive a diploma conferring the degree of 
" Graduate in Civil Engineering " (C. E.), and it is intended that 
this diploma shall be a guarantee of more than average ability 
and industry.. The others receive certificates proportioned to 
what they have done, both as to quantity and quality. . 

Graduates in this course, who may choose to continue their 
studies another term, will receive directions and supervision from 
the Professor without fee, and can employ their time with great 
profit in the continuation and development of various useful sub- 
jects of investigation. 

Architectural Students will find a large part of this course 
(particularly the Draughting, Mensuration, Stereotomy, Strength 
and Stability, &c), adapted to their requirements. A special 
course of lectures on Architecture, considered historically and 
aesthetically, is given during the summer term. Students may 
enter at any point of the course for which they are qualified. 

Military Engineering, embracing Eeconnoisance, Military 
Bridges, Fortifications, &c, is taught in connection with the course 
of Civil Engineering. 

CHEMISTRY. 

In the under-graduates' department, Chemistry is taught by 
daily lectures and recitations : during the First Junior term on 
inorganic Chemistry ; the Second Junior term on organic, and the 
third Senior term on agricultural Chemistry. 

Under-graduates are also permitted to attend the daily two-hour 
course of experimental Chemistry at the laboratory; for which 
there is an extra charge of $12 per term for instruction and use of 
laboratory. 

The Nott Laboratory is open for special students, in ail branches 
of Chemistry ; particularly students of Agriculture, Medical stur 
dents, Pharmaceutists, Manufacturing Chemists, Mineralogists, 
Metallurgists, students of Medipal Jurisprudence, etc. 

Students who desire to devote but a portion of their time to 
Chemistry, can pursue at the same time other studies in the col- 
legiate courses, either collateral, as Geology, Mineralogy, &c. % <rc 
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any others. No previous knowledge of the science is required, 
though highly desirable. 

The plan of study depend? upon the object of the student, his 
previous knowledge, and the time at his disposal. It is designed, 
however, to give a complete professional education in Chemistry 
to such as may desire it. 

A complete course, lasting two years, is arranged thus : 
First Term — Qualitative Analysis ; comprising general testing, 

detection of poisons, and Blowpipe Analysis. 
Second Term — Chemical Preparations. 
Third Term — Quantitative Analysis. 

Fourth Term — Quantitative Analysis (continued) Volumetric An- 
alysis and Assaying of Ores. 
Fifth Term — Organic Chemistry. 
Sixth Term — Agricultural and Medical Chemistry. 

The laboratory will be open to its special students every day in 
the week except Saturday, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Charge for full course, $35 per term ; for half-day course, $25 
per term. 

Students cannot enter the laboratory for less than one term. 

Students are not required to purchase the apparatus which they 
use, but are charged for what they consume or injure. They also 
pay for the chemicals which they consume. The above extras 
amount to from $2 to $20 per term. 

For fuller information address Professor C. F. Chandler. 

7. Other Literary Exercises — Prizes. 

Exercises in Declamation, Composition and Debate, besides 
those mentioned under the last head, have been afforded in the 
Literary Societies, the Theological Society and Senate. 

Freshman Scholarships. — Prize Scholarships have been founded 
by President E. Nott, to be awarded to candidates who shall 
severally pass such thorough examinations as shall entitle them to 
the distinction. The incumbents of these scholarships will receive 
at the end of each collegiate year, a Gold Medal or its value in 
cash, as they may elect, to wit: at the end of the Freshman year, 
fifteen dollars ; twenty at the end of the Sophomore year ; 
twenty-five at the end of the Junior year, and thirty at the en<J of 
the Senior year, provided that they shall comply with the rules 
Jirescribed by^the founder of the scholarships ; among which is 
the pledge on the part of each that he will neither use intoxicating 
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liquor as a beverage, nor tobacco in any of its forms, so long as 
he shall continue to receive the avails of the scholarship which 
has been awarded to him. 

The Blatchford Oratorical Medals. — Hon. R. M. Blatchford has 

founded an Oratorical Prize, consisting of two Gold Medals, of the 

value of the income of $1,000, to be given to the two members of 

the graduating class who shall deliver the best Orations ; * ; regard 

being had alike to their elevated and classical character, and to 

their graceful and effective delivery." Accordingly, two medals 

will be awarded ; one of the value of $40 to the best written and 

spoken Oration, and one of the value of $30 to the second best ; 

to be determined bj a committee appointed for that purpose ; 

their award to be announced to the audience at the close of the 

exercises. 

The Warner Prize. — Hon. H. G. Warner of Rochester, has 
founded an Annual Prize, consisting of a piece of Silver Plate of 
the value of $50, to be awarded to " The Graduate of Union Col- 
lege who shall reach the highest standing in the performance of 
collegiate duties, and also sustain the best character for moral 
rectitude and deportment, without regard to religious practice or 
profession." The prize is to be awarded on Commencement day 
by the officers of the College, in accordance with certain conditions 
prescribed by the donor. 

Prize Essays and Prize Speaking. — Prizes will be awarded to 
the two members of the Senior class who shall present the best 
Essays in English literature, on subjects assigned the previous term. 
Prizes will also be awarded to the two members of the Junior 
and Sophomore classes respectively who shall deliver the best 
Orations on the occasion of Prize Speaking during Commence- 
ment week. Six Juniors and four Sophomores will be selected 
for this exercise-, regard being had both to composition and to 
delivery. 

The Prizes for Essays and Orations will be in the form of valu- 
able books, and will be announced at Commencement. 

8. Examinations. 
These take place at the close of each collegiate term. 

9. Mode of instruction* 
In most of the studies instruction is imparted by daily recita- 
tions from text books; if by lectures, the student is required to 
take notes and be examined upon the subject* thus presented. 
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10, Discipline. 

The discipline of college is administered by the President and 
Vice President. 

The standing of each student, both as it respects scholarship and 
deportment, is reported at least once each session to his parent or 
guardian, and is recorded by the registrar. 

11. Gratuitous Aid. 

The income of $50,000 is devoted to the assistance of indigent 
young men, thus diminishing their term bills at least one-half. 
The number assisted during the past year was as follows: 

Term ending July, 1863 47 

do November, 1863 25 

do April, 1864 40 

In addition to the -aboie, many students settle their term bills 
with their notes, which are seldom paid. The yearly loss by these 
transactions varies from $600 to $1,200. 

12. College Laws. 
They have been out of print for many years. 

13. Description and Value of College Buildings. 
See Seventy-third Annual Report of the Regents, page 37. 

14. Description and Value of other College Property. 

ASSETS.* 

Cash on hand June 30, 1864 $8,403 35 

Bonds and mortgages 43,999 88 

Perpetual leases 8,163 48 

Certificates of trust - 47,000 00 

Bills receivable (secured) 9,566 40 

Stocks ; 7,250 00 

Real estate for sale 21,231 89 

Students, unpaid bills 585 47 

Association of Alumni 37 74 

Personal accounts 2,615 41 

$148,853 62 



* Note. — The College buildings, with the Library and other property contained in them* 
and the ground constituting the Site, and not disposable, have no fixed pecuniary value at- 
tached to them in *l)is §e4 of accounts. 
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FUNDS AND LIABILITIES/ 

^President and Professors's fund $78,483 93 

indigent students' fund.. A 50,000 00 

"Warner prize fund 714 28 

<}ymnasium club 10 70 

"Wheatley collection 26 28 

Personal accounts 490 87 

$129,726 46 

Uet capital 19,127 16 



$148,863 62 



In addition to the above, the college holds the Nott Trust Fund, 
of which the following is an exhibit of assets and liabilities, June 
30th, 1864. 



• 



assets; 

Cast on hand June 30, 1864 $9,117 78 

Bonds and mortgages ' mm 97,009 28 

Certificates of trust and residue 7,000 00 

Preferred certificates of trust .... 79,000 00 

Hunter's Point trust 553 33 

Real estate ...... 850 00 

Bills receivable..... 10,500 00 



$204,030 39 



DEBTS AND LIABILITIES. 

Net capital.. $204,030 39 



15, Revenue. 

The revenue of the college is derived chiefly from term bills, 
and the income of the New York State <wd Nott Trust Funds. 

16. Debts. 
None. 



* N#t*. — The real estate belonging to Nott Trust Fund, at Green and Hunter's Points, 
remaining unsold, is not included in these aeoounts. 
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17. Income and Expenditure for the year ending June 30, U 

INCOME. 

Interest and dividends $8,976 

Term Bills: 

Tuition $5,986 00 

Library - 60 60 

Buildings, rent 778 91 

General expenses for fuel, &c 2,386 14 

9,211 

Site, rents . 489 

Profit and lpss 1,233 

Graduates, old bills paid „ 641 

Diplomas 139 

$20^691 

Paid to account of 

Instruction — salaries $10,82* 

Students — suspended accounts .., 291 

Real estate — labor, &c 304 

Treasury office — salaries and stationery 1,65( 

College garden 32£ 

Incidentals 16$ 

Analytical laboratory 651 

Indigent students 1,33( 

Warner prize 5( 

Nott prize scholars 6( 

Union School scholars 16( 

Printing 24( 

Insurance 37* 

Taxes hi 

Apparatus 15( 

$iM6i 

Net gain 3,82< 

• _ 

$20,69 

NOTT TRUST FUND. 

Income. 

Interest — on bonds and certificates $1 1,40! 

Profit and loss 68; 

"$12^0^ 
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Paid to account of 

Troifcssors — salaries $8,784 81 

Trize scholars 76 65 

Visitors — salaries 250 00 

Incidentals 455 57 

$9,567 03 
Net gain.. 2,526 68 

$12,093 71 

18. Price of Tuition. 

Tuition per term $10 00 

Roomrent 3 00 

Servants 7 hire, fuel in public rooms, use of library, &c . . 7 00 

$20 00 

Annual Expenses. 

College bills and board $200 to $250 

Fuel and lights 20 to 25 

Washing ...1 10 to 15 

$230 $290 

19. Close of Report. 

This report is submitted in accordance with a resolution of the 
Board of Trustees of Union College, passed July 27th 1859, di- 
recting that " the Finance Committee be authorized to prepare the 
Annual Report to the Regents of the University." 

A. C. PAIGE, 
J. TRUMBULL BACKUS, 

Finance Committee. 
Union College, November 23d, 1864, 
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III. HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

The Trustees of Hamilton College, complying with a requisition 
from the Regents of the University of the State of New York, sub- 
mit the following as a true statement of its condition and progress 
for the collegiate year ending July 21st, 1864 : 

1. Faculty and other College Officers. 

Rev. Samuel W. Fisher, D. D., President and Wolcott Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity. Elected July 6, 1858. 

Charles Avery, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry and Civil Engineering. Elected August 12, 1834. 

Rev. Nicholas W. Goertner, D. D., College Pastor. Elected 
July 15, 1863. 

Oren Root, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Astronomy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology. Elected November 21, 1849. 

Christian H. F. Peters, Ph. D., Director of the Astronomical 
Observatory. Elected July 20, 1858. 

Rev. William N.McHarg, A. M.. Professor of the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature. Elected May 20, 1862, 

Ellicott Evans, LL. D., Maynard Professor of Law, History, 
Civil Policy and Political economy. Elected November 13, 1860. 

Edward North, A. M., Dexter Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature. Elected December 27, 1843. 

Rev. Anson J. Upson, A. M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and 
Elocution. Elected July 26, 1853. 

Rev. Samuel D. Westfall, A. M., Tutor in Mathematics. Elect- 
ed July 14, 1863. 

Hop. Othniel S. Williams, Secretary and Treasurer. Elected 
July 23, 1850. 

A carpenter and a couple of men servants were employed to 
keep the buildings in repair, to dress the College grounds, and to 
do work in rooms occupied by students. 
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2. Number of Students and Graduates. 

The whole number of students was.. - m .___ 150 

Of whom left College for various reasons 13 

Graduated July 21, 1864 35 

Whole numfcer of graduates 1124 

The average age of those in the graduating class was twenty- 
three. There was no student in any class under the age of 
fourteen. 

In choosing their occupation, the members of the graduating 
class decided as follows : 

Teaching «. 10 

Theology 9 

Law 6 

Business m 5 

War for the Union.. 4 

Editing j mmm 1 

35 

3. Classification of Students. 

1. In the Senior class . ..., 38 

2. In the Junior class 35 * 

3. In the Sophomore class 37 

4. In the Freshman class 40 

150 

4. Academic Degrees. 

The following are the names of those who received academic 
degrees at the last Commencement, July 21, 1864 : 

Bachelors in Course. — Charles Patrick Arnold, George Bayless, 
Madison Eugene Boynton, Wallace Budiong Childs, Willard Ad- 
ams Cobb, James McKnight Craig, Amos Hammond Dean, Charles 
Thomas Dering, Richard Allison Elmer, William Hubbell Fisher, 
Theodore Faxton Gardner, Ward Hunt, jr., William Hutton, jr., 
Herman Dutille Jenkins, Theodore Frelinghuysen Jessup, Henry 
Lentsinger, John James Lewis, Franklin Day Locke, Robert Wes- 
ley Mcintosh, Payson Hungerford Miner, Alfred Ayre Morse, 
John Stryker Parkhurst, Willard Peck, Frank William Plant, 
Kendrick Solomon Putnam, Willard Bradley Rising, Elihu Root, 
Darius Carter Sacket, Henry Martyn Simmons, Edward Taggart, 
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Stephen Terry, Solon Mark Terry, Henry Tompkins, Ezra Barton 
Wood, Albert Payson Worthington. 

LL. B. — Charlies Morton Everett, Andrew Wetmore Mills. 

Masters in Course* — Schuyler Bliss Steers, Samuel Stewart 
Ellsworth, Charles Mortimer Davis, Joseph Harvey Durkee, John 
Davis Jones, William Walcott Wetmore, Abel Sweet Wood. 

A. B. Honorary. — Sherman Dwight Canfield. 

Masters Honorary. — William G. Brownson, David Madison 
Chapin, Lucius Harrison Cheney, John Gordon, Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick. 

Ph. D. Honorary. — Dr. Henry Parker Sartwell. / 

LL. D. Honorary. — Hon. Henry Ebenezer Davies, Hon. George 
William Clinton, Hon. Anson Stowe Miller. 

Z>. D. Honorary. — Eev. James Glentworth Butler, Rev. Ezra 
H. Gillett, Rev. Samuel Miner Campbell, Jlev. Edward Strong. 

5. Collegiate Sessions. 

1. From the second Wednesday in September 13 weeks. 

2. From the first Wednesday in January m 13 weeks. 

3. From the fourth Wednesday in April... 12 weeks. 

6. Course of Study. 

The full course of under-graduate study occupies four years, 
and no provision is made for students in a partial or scientific: 
course. Students in all the classes are required to attend thre< 
exercises each day. The following table exhibits the course o 
study in the several classes, with the number of exercises, and th< 
names of the instructors having charge of them : 

FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Excreta* ^pb*« 

1. Mandeville's Elocution Professor Upson. 7 ^W/2 

2. Perkins' Algebra . ■ Tutor Westfall m . i M^ A * 

3. Hoiher's Odyssey ., Professor North. I JF— ^ 

4. Biblical Exercises Tutor Westfall.. 3S 36 

5. Livy's History % .. Professor McHarg 4fc- 48 

6. Herodotus' History Professor North . ^- 48 

7. Homer's Iliad Tutor Westfall.. f 72 

8*. Odes of Horace Professor McHarg ~ 72 

9. Robinson's Geometry Tutor Westfall ... ? 96 




/ 
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10. Lectures on Elocution Professor Upson „ N 5 

11. Lectures on Classical Authors Professor North. 10 

12. Class Exercises in Composition Tutor Westfall. . 36 

13. Chapel Rhetorical Exercises Professor Upson. 72 

, SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Exercises. 

1. Surveying and Navigation Professor Root . . 40 

2. Satires and Epistles of Horace Professor McHarg 48 

3. Arnold's Latin Composition.. Professor McHarg 30 

4. Fasquelle's French Course Professor Evans. 48 

5. Robinson's Trigonometry Professor Root . . 70 

6. Tacitus' "Germania and Agricola" Professor McHarg 44 

7. Didot's Theocritus fc _ Professor North. 48 

8. Robinson's Navigation and Surveying. Professor Root . . 70 

9. Demosthenes' " De Corona ".. mm . w Professor North. 44 

1 0. Biblical Exercises Professor McHarg 36 

11. Class Exercises in Composition Professor North. 36 

12. Chapel Rhetorical Exercises Professor Upson. 70 

13. Lectures on Greek Poets and Orators. Professor North. 12 

14. Lectures on English Literature Professor Upson. .12 

15. Lectures on Mineralogy and Conchology Professor Root .. 30 

junior class. • 

Exercises. 

1. Tacitus' History, Professor McHarg, 72 

2. Demosthenes' Select Orations, Professor North.. 48 

3. Differential and Integral Calculus, Professor Root 48 

-4. Peck's Natural Philosophy, Professor Avery. . 96 

5. Sophocles' " Antigone," m Professor North . . 72 

6. Greek Composition, Professor North . . 25 

7. Olmsted's Astronomy, m Professor Root 48 

8. Woodbury's German Course, Professor Sinhold 48 

9. Whateley's Rhetoric, Professor Upson. 36 

^.O. Coppee's Logic, Professor Upson. 30 

1 1 . Biblical Exercises, 1 Professor Upson . 36 

12. Forensic Disputations, Professor Upson. 36 

13. Lectures on Classical Literature, Professor North.. 18 

14. Lectures on Ancient History, Professor Evans. . 10 

15. Lectures on Shakspeare, Professor Upson . 12 

16. Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Professor Avery. 20 

17. Chapel Rhetorical Exercises, Professor Upson. 72 
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SENIOR CLASS. 

ExeroUteg, 

1. Hamilton's Metaphysics, * President Fisher. 74 

2. Bowen's Political Economy, Professor Evans. . 48 

3. Lectures on Chemistry,., Professor Avery. 60 

4. Duer's Constitutional Law, Professor Evans. . 24 

5. Lectures on the Will, President Fisher. 14 

6. Essays in Mental Philosophy, President Fisher. 35 

7. Blackstone's Commentaries, Professor Evans. . 72 

8. Evidences of Christianity, President Fisher. 30 

9. Dana's Geology and Physical History.. Professor Root ..20 

10. Lectures on Law and History, Professor Evans. . 25 

11. Way land's Moral Philosophy, Professor McHarg 48 

12. Essays in Moral Philosophy, Professor McHarg 35 

13. Lectures on ^Esthetics, President Fisher. 6 

14. Class Disputations, President Fisher. 30 

15. Chapel Exercises in Original Oratory , . Professor Upson. 30 

16. Vincent's Catechism, President Fisher. 30 

17. Civil Engineering, Professor Avery. 10 

18. International Law, Professor Evans. . 5 

19. Essays on the Evidences of Christian- 

ity and Biblical themes, President Fisher. 99 

7. Prize Contests. 

Eight contests for prizes were held during the year, and a larg^ 
number of students engaged in them. A thorough trial of thehr 
influence has shown that they are" decidedly beneficial in promot- 
ing industry, removing temptation to useless reading, and in ele- 
vating the standard of scholarly discipline and attainment through- 
out the institution. 

(1.) The examination for the Kellogg classical prizes and the 
Hawley Medals was held April 30th, and lasted five hours. It 
was conducted by means of printed papers, with eleven contest- 
ants from the Junior class. The first prize was awarded to Silas 
H. Adams, of Oneida Castle, and the second prize to James Rod- 
gers, of Hammond. The committee of award were Professor E. 
A. Johnson and Professor H. M. Baird, of the University of the 
City of New York. The Hawley medals were awarded to James 
A. Ferguson, of Ogdensburg ; George W. Martin, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Luther A. Ostrander, of Chicago, 111. ; and James P. 
Stratton, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(2.) The Head prize was awarded by the Faculty to Willard 
Peck, of Hudson, and his oration on "The Character and States- 
manship of Alexander Hamilton " was pronounced by him during 
the exercises of commencement day. 

(3.) The Pruyn Medal was awarded by the Faculty to Theo- 
dore F. Gardner, of Utica, and his oration on " The Duties of Ed- 
ucated Young Men in Time of War" was pronounced on com- 
mencement day. 

(4.) The examination for the Underwood prizes in Chemistry 
was held June 7th, with contestants from the Senior class. The 
first prize was awarded to Willard B. Rising, of Ovid, and the 
second prize to Charles T. Dering, of Setauket. The committee 
of award were Professor William Mather, Professor Theodore W. 
Dwight, and Professor James S. Gardner. 

(5,) At the Clarke prize exhibition, June 8th, six original ora- 
tions were publicly delivered by as many contestants from the 
Senior class. The prize was adjudged by the Faculty to Henry 
M. Simmons, of Paris Hill, for his oration on " The Providence of 
God in American History." 

(6.) The examination for mathematical prizes was held July 10, 
with contestants from the Sophomore class. It was conducted by 
means of printed questions and problems, to which written 
answers were required. The first prize was awarded by a com- 
mittee of the faculty to John D. Jones, of Utica, and the second 
.prize to Eufus S. Greene, of butternuts. 

(7.) Prizes were given for English essays on the following sub- 
jects: 

In the Junior class, to William O. Webster's essay on "Shak- 
speare's Wit and Humor," and Luther A. Ostrander's essay on "A 
Bay at Athens, A. C. 330." 

In the Sophomore class, to Rufus S. Greene's essay on " Theoc- 
ritus and Burns compared," and Samuel D. Wilcox's essay on 
" Gray's Elegy." 

In the Freshman class, to Edwin Baldwin's essay on " What 
was happening two hundred years ago," and Elliot S. Williams' 
essay on " The Battle Field as a Test of Character." 

These awards were made by two committees. One half of the 
essays were examined by Dr. J. P. Gray, Rev. A. G. Vermilye, D. 
D., and P. V. Rogers, Esq.; of Utica. The other half were exam- 
ined by Br. Horace Lathrop and Rev. J. A. Priest, of Cooperstown. 

(8.) At the prize declamation on Monday evening of commence- 
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inent week, the successful competitors were Morris I*. Brewer and 
George W. Martin, of the Junior class; Samuel D. Wilcox and 
Charles P. Skinner, of the Sophomore class; Sidney A. Sherwin 
and George W. Hubbell, of the Freshman class. These awards 
were made by Hon. Henry W. Rogers, of Buffalo, Rev. Alfred M. 
Stowe, of Canandaigua, and Daniel Goodwin, Esq., of Chicago, 111. 

9. Examinations. 

In addition to the special contests for prizes, four regular exami- 
nations, open to the public, were held during the year; one at the 
close of each of the three terms, and a fourth for the Senior class 
during the eighth week of the Summer term. Each of these 
examinations occupied five days. Each student was required to 
pass an examination on all the studies of his class, and special 
sessions were had for the hearing of delinquents. 

10. Mode of Instruction. 

In most of the studies, recitations were made from approved 
text-books, with familiar explanations and criticisms by the 
instructor. Text-books were excluded from the class-room during 
the hours of recitation and examination, in all cases where the 
nature of the study would permit it. In mathematical, philosophi- 
cal and classical studies, the blackboard was in daily use, and was 
found to be highly serviceable as a means of instruction and disci- 
pline. 

11. Discipline. 

For particulars under this head, the trustees would refer to 
chapter tenth, of the college laws. A written excuse is required 
for every absence from duty, unless the excuse is applied for in 
advance. Five unexcused absences are followed by an admonition; 
a warning is given for ten absences, with a letter to the parent or 
guardian, and six warnings are equivalent to a suspension. A 
student whose standing for the course is below five, is not allowed 
to appear in an oration on commencement day. 

12. Gratuitous Aid. 

It is provided by a resolution of the trustees, that in extreme 
cases, where the student's circumstances render it necessary, his 
bills for tuition may be remitted, provided he proves himself a 
worthy member of College, and completes his under-graduate 
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course. Under this provision, the bills of about thirty Students 
are annually remitted. A few Scholarships have been donated to 
the College, which yield to their occupants enough to pay the 
ordinary term-bills of the Treasurer. 

13. By-Laws and Statutes. 

A revised edition of By-Laws and Statutes will soon be pub- 
lished, and a eopy sent to the Board of Regents. 

14. By-Laws and Statutes. 

These are the same as have heretofore been furnished. 

15. Description and Value of College Grounds, Buildings and 
Movable Property. 

The college grounds contain about forty acres of well improved 
land, ornamented with trees, shrubs and flowers, and made acces- 
sible in every part by gravel roads and walks, and on this plat the 
college buildings are located. 

The principal college buildings are as follows : 

1. Three stone buildings, each four stories high and forty-nine 
feet wide by ninety-eight feet long, for study, lodging and recita- 
tion rooms. The buildings are called Hamilton Hall, or South 
College ; Kirklapd Hall, or Middle College, and Dexter Hall, or 
North College. 

2„ A stone chapel, three stories high, and fifty-one feet wide by 
eighty-one feet long, with lecture rooms and library. 

3. A boarding house. 

4. A hall for collections in Mineralogy, Geology and Natural 
~ History. 

5. A Gymnasium. 

6. A Chemical Laboratory. 

7. An Astronomical Observatory. 

The real estate of the College is valued at $150,000. 

The movable property of the College is stated and valued as 
follows: 

^he Library $16,000 00 

Apparatus in Chemical department 2,000 00 

Apparatus in Philosophical department 2, 000 00 

instruments in Astronomical department 15,000 00 

C^abinet and Natural History collections ., 15,000 00 

Total $50,000 00 

[Senate, No. 55.] 5 
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. Reference is made to the reports of previous years for a more 
detailed statement respecting the property mentioned in this article; 

16. Description and Value of the College Property. 

The other property of the College consists of its fixed funds, 
which are classified as follows : 

TheMaynard fund $18,300 00 

The other permanent funds 70,700 00 

Total $90,000 00 

These funds are invested in bonds and mortgages : the principal 
is inviolate, and* the annual income is devoted to the payment of 
the salaries of the officers and the ordinary expenses of the Col- 
lege. ^ 

The College has also a general fund, of which the nominal 
amount is about $25,000. 

This is made up of acoounts, notes and judgments. Only a part 
can be regarded as available, and whatever is realized from it is 
applied to the payment of the current expenses of the College. 

Separate foundations for prizes have also been established, 
which are designated by the names of the donors, as follows : 

The Clark prize in Rhetoric ., $500 00 

The Underwood prize in Chemistry 500 00 

The Kellogg prize in the Classics '. 500 00 

The Pruyn Medal 500 00 

The Hawley Medals .. 500 00 

The Head prize 500 00 

Total ;. $3,000 00 

An effort is now in progress to raise the sum of at least 
$150,000 for the more complete endowment of the College and its 
different departments, including its Library and collections in 
Natural History. 

17. Revenue. 
This item appears under the head of income and expenditure. 

18. Dats. 

The total indebtedness of the College at the date of July 20, 
1864, was $19,700. And this amount includes all debts due from 
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the College, of every description whatever, except the small over- 
draft stated below. 

All other liabilities and over-drafts have been canceled during 
the past year. 

19. Income and Expenditure*. 

The receipts of current funds during the past year have been as 
follows : 

1. Generalfund $7,503 03 

2. Interest of Maynard fund 1,080 36 

3. Interest of other permanent funds 3,912 78 

4. Term bills .__> 3,096 00 

Total $15,592 17 

- The disbursements of current funds for the same period have 
been as follows : » 

1. Chemical department. * „ ..-,.. - $106 22 

2. Officers' salaries. .. 9,446 66 

3. Term expenses 606 74 

4. Commencement expenses ..., %mmm 495 63 

5. Miscellaneous expenses _„ „„. 321 08 

6. Repairs and improvements m 1,550 26 

7. Interest 2,172 09 

8. Bills payable „ 202 34 

9. Observatory 1,000 00 

$15,901 02 
Deduct receipts as above 15,592 17 

Treasury overdrawn .... $308 85 

20. Remarks. 

None. 

All of which is respectfully submitted in accordance with a 
standing resolution of the Board of Trustees authorizing the an- 
nual report to the Regents to be made by the President of the 
^Jollege and Secretary of the Board. 

SAM'L W. FISHER, President. 
O. S. Williams, Secretary. 
X>ated Hamilton College, JNbv. 19, 1864. 
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, IV. HOBART COLLEGE. 

The Trustees of Hobart College submit the following report, fo] 
the academic year ending July 14th, 1864, to the Regents of th< 
University of the State of New York : 

1. Number and Description of the Professorships. 

The matter pertaining to this head will sufficiently appear undei 
the next. 

2. Faculty and other Officers. 

Rev. Abner Jackson, D. D., President, and Startin Professor o: 
the Evidences of Christianity. 

Rev. William Dexter Wilson, D. D., Trinity Professor of Chris 
tian Ethics, and Professor of Logic and Intellectual Philosophy 
and of History. 

Rev. Kendrick Metcalf, D. D., Hobart Professor of the Lath 
Language and Literature. 

John Towler, M. D., Pendergast Professor of Natural Philosc 
phy, and College Professor of Mathematics, and of Cheniistr 
and Pharmacy, and acting Professor of Modern Languages, am 
Dean of the Medical Faculty. 

Albert Sproull Wheeler, M. A., Professor of the Greek Lar 
guage and Literature. 

Rev. Francis T. Russell, M. A., Horace White Professor o 
Rhetoric and Elocution. 

Rev. Joseph H. Coit, jr., M. A., Chaplain and Pastor ; on th 
Swift Foundation. 

Henry Roswell Loctwood, B. A., Tutor in Mathematics. 

Frederick Hyde, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Prai 
tice of Surgery. 
. George Burr, M. D., Professor of General and Special Anatomj 

Nelson Nivison, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Pathologj 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Hiram N. Eastman, M. D., Professor of the Practice of Med 
cine, and Diseases of Women and Children. 

E. P. Allen, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Mater: 
Medica. 
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►yman W. Bliss, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
ev. K. Metcalf, D. D., Librarian. 



i 



3. Number and Classification of the Students. 

The whole number of under-graduates on the College books in 
tifcxe academical department was 88. 

Seniors fc . 24 

Juniors .. . 22 

Sophomores 29 

Freshmen 13 

Tie whole number in actual attendance was 66. 

Graduates — Bachelors of Arts 11 

Graduates — Bachelor of Science * . . 1 

Graduates in Medicine... 9 

Master of Arts in Course 1 

TTie average age of the graduates of the first degree in the 
ao ^clemic department was 22. 

4. College Terms. 

3?*irst term — Sept. 10th to Dec. 24th — fifteen weeks. 
Second term — Jan'y 14th to April 28th — fifteen weeks. 
Third term — May 15th to July 14th — ten weeks. 

5. Subjects, or Course of Study. 

Fbeshman Class. 

Exercises. 

^Irst Term — Livy 7 s History, and Latin Grammar 57 

Latin Composition 10 

Homer's Odyssey and Greek Grammar 40 

Greek Testament ;..* «... 13 

Greek Composition . 22 

Algebra (Loomis 7 ) , 51 

Seoond Term — Horace — Odes 51 

Latin Composition 11 

Homer's Odyssey 61 

Geometry (Loomis') 47 

Greek Testament 14 

Thi^d Term— Horace — Odes and Epodes 21 

Latin Composition 7 

. Hoinfcr 17 

Schmitz's History of Greece 26 



Schmitz's History of Eome.._ mm9 11 

Geometry and Conic Sections. . . „ „_ 34 

Exercises in Declamation weekly' throughout 
the year. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

First Term — Epistles of Horace 14 

Cicero de Senectute 41 

Latin Composition 10 

Sophocles — Greek Syntax 48 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Survey- 
ing and Navigation (Loomis') 68 

Paley's Natural Theology * 14 

Exercises in Declamation 

Second Term — Tacitus — History, two books, and Agricola 5E& 

Sophocles 4^— 

Brown's History of Greek Literature 2^ 

Analytical Geometry 6- 

Paley's Natural Theology . . 1 

Third Term— Terence— Two Plays 3- — 

History of Latin Literature (Browne's) .„ 

Differential and Integral Calculus (Loomis)... 

Khetoric (Quackenbos') „• 5^& 

Exercises in Elocution .. ZM_ : 

Written Essays £ 

Paley's Natural Theology * 7 

junior class* 

Krst Term — Mechanics (Olmsted's) «59 

Lectures on Psychology 16 

Recitations on History of Philosophy, pp. 325, 

(Henry's), with, lectures , 34 

English Composition.. 6 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity 12 

Second Term — Cicero de Officiis 52 

Acoustics, Optics, &c, (Olmsted's) _ 60 

Logic, 150 pp. of Wilson's, with examples....* *>1 

English Composition .,_ 6 

Lectures on the E\ddences of Christianity. 10 



I 
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Term — Astronomy (Robinson's) 43 

Wells' Elements of Geology, pp. 315 34 

Exercises in Elocution J 9 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity.. .. 8 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Term — Butler's Analogy 55 

Physical Geograpy (Guyot's Earth and Man), 

270 pp. 23 

Smith's Political Economy, 250 pp., and re- 
viewed 44 

German 45 

Lectures on History — Philosophy of 13 

Bautain on Extemporary Speaking 7 

Theses maintained in oral debate — each member 2 

d Term— Whately's Rhetoric 38 

English Literature (Shaw's Manual) 12 

Bautain on Extemporary Speaking 7 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy. 7 
WhewelPs Elements of Morality and Polity, 

400 pp .- 55 

Lectures on History — Philosophy of 11 

Extemporaneous Theses — each member 2 

Term — Mansfield on the Constitution of the United 

States 17 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History 4 

Lectures on Mineralogy , 14 

Exercises in Elocution , 20 

6. Exercises. 
st of the exercises of the several classes are noticed under 
•eceding head. Having secured, in the course of the year, 
rvices of an accomplished instructor in the departments of 
ric and Elocution, the exercises and studies in this direction 
aaturally received a considerable expansion. With this Pro- 
in these departments the Freshmen have one exercise each 
throughout the academic year ; the Sophomores two each 
; the Juniors two each week, besides the study of a text 
in Rhetoric (Whateley's) for a portion of the second term, 
Esthetics (Moffat's) during the third term ; the Seniors have 
sercise each week in Elocution and extempore speaking, and 
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also exercises in composition. This arrangement did not, how- 
ever, come fully into operation last year. 

There were also repeated and special exercises in declamation, 
to prepare the thiee upper classes for their public appearances as 
speakers. * 

At the Sophomore prize exhibition the first prize was awarded 
to Butler Ives ; the second prize was awarded to Frank C. Cool- 
baugh. The prizes were valuable books. 

•At the Junior exhibition, which, on this occasion, was a prize 
exhibition, the first prize was awarded to Charles L. Wells ; the 
second prize to Charles S. Richardson. The prizes were books. 

The Horace White Gold Medal (value $25) for the best essay — 
subject, " The Correlation of the Physical Forces," was awarded, 
as the first prize, to Elihu J. Mumford, of the Senior class. The 
second prize, a silver medal, (value $10) was awarded to David A. 
Bonnar, of the Senior class — subject, "The Source of Authority 
in Civil Government." 

The Cobb prizes, for excellence in English Literature, were= 
aw r arded as follows : First prize— subject, u Washington Irving, ,r " 
a gold medal (worth $20), to Ambrose H. Purdy, of the Senior: 



class ; the second prize, also a gold medal (value $15), was award 

ed to Charles M. Nickerson, of the Senior class. 

The Horace White Gold Medal (worth $35) a Ehetorical prize 
was awarded to Reuben E. Robie, of the Senior class. 

The competition for the White and the Cobb prizes is open I ■ 
both Seniors and Juniors. They are awarded at commencement. 

7. Examinations. 
Examinations of the several classes were held at the close < »f 
each term, occupying, in each case, about six days. The examLi > 
ations of the Seniors and Juniors are generally in writing. Tl 
standing is determined by making the examination mark at tl 
maximum, equal to the maximum for the aggregate of the ten 
marks in each study, The maximum for the daily recitations, 
well as for the examinations, is 10. If there are sixty recitation 
in any study, the maximum for the whole term in that study w~5-^ 
be 600. The maximum for examination in that study will al & *> 
be 600. This system, now in use for the last three years, co*^* 
tinues to work well. 




8. Mode of Instruction. 
The instruction is carried on by recitations and lectures. 



/ 
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9. Discipline. 

On the 29th of October, 1868, the trustees, by a unanimous 
vote, placed the discipline of the college in the hands of the Pre- 
sident, whereas, it had been, to this date, in the hands of the 
Faculty, the President being the executive officer of the same. 
The present system has, thus far, worked well. 

10. Gratuitous Aid. 

Free instruction, and rooms free of rent are given to all, and to 
all who are studying for the ministry of the Episcopal Church, 
scholarships, in case of need, are given, which yield, the highest, 
$140, and the lowest $100 per annum. 

11. Statutes or By-Laws. 

The laws of the college are few and simple. For some 'time 
past they have been out of print. But they are so well known 
that no inconvenience arises therefrom. 

12. Description and Value of the Public Buildings. 

The college buildings remain the same as at the date of our last 
report. In the estimates of value which follow, the statements re- 
lating to real estate, buildings, libraries, &c, must be taken as 
imperfect approximations, where the things in question have really 
no definite market value. 

1st. The buildings, exclusive of the Medical College and lot, 
estimated at $15,000, may be valued at $43,000. 

2d. The College .Library, augmented during the year by the 
bequest from the late Eev. William Horton, D. D., of Newbury- 
port, Mass., of his library, containing about 1,100 volumes, now 
numbers about 7,000 volumes (besides many unbound periodicals 
and pamphlets not estimated). The society libraries contain 
about 6,000 volumes — making in all about 13,000 volumes, acces- 
sible to the students, which may be estimated (for the College 

Library proper) at $5,000 00 

3d. Chemical apparatus.. w 1,500 00 

4th. Philosophical do 1,500 00 

5th. Cabinet of Minerals containing 10,000 specimens 4,000 00 
6th, Collections in Ornithology and other branches of 
Natural Science not estimated. 
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13. Description and Value of other College Property. 

Annuity from Trinity Church equal to a capital of $50,000 00 

Hobart Professorship Fund „ 15,270 00 

Professorship Annuity of Protestant Episcopal Society 

equal to a capital of 15,000 00 

Annuity of the same society equal to a capital of . 8,333 38 

Horace White Professorship Fund 20,000 00 

Pendergast Professorship Fund 17,383 25 

John H. Swift Chaplaincy Fund 15,000 00 

Ayrault Scholarship Fund.. 18,580 00 

Pierreport Scholarship Fund _ . . 6,000 00 

John Watts Professorship Fund \ mm 1,000 00 

Henry Laight Professorship Fund . 1,000 00 

Horace White Prize Fund 1,000 00 

Cobb Prize Fund 500 00 

President's House 5,000 00 

Post Pouse...._ „ 2,000 00 

Endowment Fund not especially appropriated...,. ... 2,000 00 

14. Revenue. 

Tuition „ . Free. 

Room rent v , Free. 

Annuity from Trinity Church 3,000-00 

Professorship of Protestant Episcopal Society 900 00 

Annuity of Protestant Episcopal Society *.... 1,000 00 

Hobart Professorship Fund 910 00 

Horace White Professorship Fund 1,364 00 

Pendergast Professorship Fund 1,020 00 

John H. Swift Chaplaincy Fund 720 00 

Ayrault Scholarship Fund 1,100 00 

Pierrepont Scholarship Fund 408 00 

John Watts Scholarship Fund ' mm 68 00 

Henry Laight Scholarship Fund 68 00 

Horace White Prize Fund 70 00 

Cobb Prize Fund 35 00 

Contingents received from students 772 00 

Rent of Post house , 150 00 

15. Debts. 
The college is free from debt. 
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16. Expenditures. 

Salaries $7,200 00 

Repair of houses 99 41 

Scholarships, income of, paid . , 1,260 00 

Contingent expenses 1,659 96 

JPrize Medals „_ 105 00 

. \ ii v 

3far*.~'Tbt endowment far the Chaplaincy hat not yet become fully available as a source 
of income. 

17. Pride of Tuition, &c. " 

Tuition and room rent are free of charge to all students. A 
<^ontingent of $5 per term is charged each student to defray the 
€Z> ordinary expenses under this head. There is also an assessment 
for average /damages usually of from $1 to $1.50 per term. Thus 
"i^fae expenses of a liberal education are at this institution so small as 
"fc«3 place it within the reach of those who are possessed of only 
"V^ry moderate means. 

The report of the Medical Faculty accompanies this. All which 
is respectfully submitted by the undersigned, who are a committee 
of the Board of Trustees appointed for this purpose. 

A. JACKSON, 
WM. S. DE ZENG, 
JAMES RANKINE. 
Hobakt College, December 19, 1864. 
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V. UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

To the Regents of the University of the fftate of New York : 

The Council of the University of the City of New York submit 
the following as their report for the year ending with Septem- 
ber, 1864 : 

1 & 2. Description of Professorships and Faculties of Instruction. 

1. Preparatory Department. 
Principals : 

David Bendan, Ph. D., Classical Department and German, 
Theodore Coleman, A. M., English and Mathematical Depart- 
ment. • 

Moses Hobby, Associate, Primary Instructor. 

A. Wolf, M. D., Professor of French and Spanish, 

J. B. Brown, Professor of Elocution. 

T. Dolbear, Instructor in Book-keeping. 

David Stanton, Instructor in Penmanship. 

Robert. J. Pattison, Instructor in Drawing. 

2. Department of Science and Letters. 

Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Moral Science and Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion. 

E. A. Johnson, A.M., Professor of Latin Language and Lit- 
erature. 

John W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Na- 
tural History. 

Benj. N. Martin, D.D., Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, 
History and Belles Lettres. 

Rich. H. Bull, A.M., Professor of Civil Engineering and Assist- 
ant in Mathematics. 

Rev. Henry M. Baird, A.M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature. 

George W. Coakley, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. 

Henry Draper, M.D., Professor of Natural Science. 

Dr. Wolff, Acting Professor of the French Language and Lit- 
erature. 
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Dn. Angel Hereros De Mora, Professor of the Spanish Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D., Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature. . , 

Herman Wrage, Acting Professor of the German Language and . 
literature. 

David Bendan, Ph.D., Professor "of the Hebrew Language and 
literature, and General Instructor in German. 

3. Professional Department. 
School of Art. 
S. F. B. Morse, LL.D., Professor of Literature of Arts of De- 

Thomas S. Cummings, N.A., Professor of Arts of Design. 

School of Civil Engineering. 

Eichard H. Bull, A.M., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
Thomas S. Cummings, N.A., Professor of Architectural Drawing. 

School of Analytical and Practical Chemistry. 

John W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
John C. Draper, M.D., Professor of Analytical and Practical 
! iiemistry. 

School of Medicine. 

Valentine Mott, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery 
txd Surgical Anatomy, and Ex-President of the Faculty. 

Martyn Paine, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Jaerapeutics. 

John W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
'liysiology. 

Alfred C. Post, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Operations 
^ Surgery, with Surgical and Pathological Anatomy. 

William H. Van Buren, M.D., 'Professor of General and Descrip- 
tive Anatomy. 

John T. Metcalfe, M.D., Professor of the Institutes and Prac- 
**5e of Medicine. . . . . 

Charles A. Budd, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics, the Diseases of 
tVomen and Children, and Clinical Midwifery. 

William A. Donaghe, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

T. H. Hinton, M.D., Prosector to Professor of Surgrey. 
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Alexander B. Mott, M.D., Prosector to the Emeritus Professor 
of Surgery. 

Alfred L. Loomis, M.D., Assistant to Professor of the Practice 
of Medicine. 

Spring ', Summer and Autumn Course* 

Professor A. C. Post, M.D., on Military Hygiene, and duties of 
Surgeons on the field of battle, and in Military hospitals. 

Professor W. H. Van Buren, M.D., on the examination of Re- 
cruits. 

Professor J. T. Metcalfe, M.D., on Diseases of Camps. 

Professor M. Paine, M.D., on Fever and Inflammation. 

J. W. S. Gouley* M.D., on Surgical Operations in the field and. 
hospital. 

W. R. Donaghe, M.D., on Venerial Diseases and Surgical Ana- 
tomy. 

Professor John C. Draper, M.D., on Experimental Physiology. 

Louis Elsberg, M.D., on Diseases of the Throat and Larynx 
with the use of the Laryngoscope. 

J. R. Reynolds, M.D., on Diseases of Children. 

J. Bluxom, M.D., on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Kidney* 

J. Lewis Smith, M. D., on Diseases affecting the Cerebro-Spmw 
System of Children, 

School of Law. 

Hon. Thomas W. Clerke, LL. D., Judge of Court of Appeal 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, Pit* 
fessor of the General Theory and Practice of American Law, in 
eluding Municipal Law and Equity Jurisprudence. 

John M. Pomeroy, A. M., Counsellor at Law, Professor of Jjbl: 
of Persons and Property. 

Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, A. M., Counsellor at Law, Profes»<: 
of Law of Contracts, Crimes and Remedies. 

Officers of the Council. 

John C. Green President. 

John Taylor Johnston. „ ^ Vice Presided" 

Henry §. Van Schaick Secretary. 

Wm. M. Vermilye... Treasurer. 

Isaac Ferris, D. D., LL. D *„- „.., Chancellor. 

The compensation paid in the Department of Science and Let-= 
ters to the Chancellor and Professors was $11,401.50. The income^ 
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of the Professional Schools is appropriated by their several facul- 
ties, and passes into the hands of their respective Treasurers, a 
diploma fee of ten dollars being paid to the council. 

3. Number of Students. 

The whole number of students in the several departments was 
as follows: 

Preparatory 121 

Department of Science and Lettera. -_-.„.,.„.. 102 

Professional Department; 

School of Medicine 192 

School of Civil Engineerings m 14 

School of Art 1 13 

School of Anal, and Prac. Chemistry 11 

School of Law L 75 

305 



528 



The number of graduates in the several departments ^as as 

follows: 

Department of Science and Letters.* ._,,... 15 

Professional Department: 

School of Medicine ' m 67 

School of Law _ m mlm „ .. 21 

School of Anal, and Prac. Chemistry 2 

— 90 



105 



The average age of the graduates of the Department of Science 
and Letters, was twenty-one and a half, and from the others, 
twenty-one years and upwards. 

Besides graduates, numbers of gentlemen who came for special 
studies, having accomplished their object, have left us. 

The additions during the present term have been encouraging, 
and of about the usual average in the several departments. 

4. Classification of Students. 

In the Department of Science and Letters the following was the 
classification of students: 
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In the Senior class: 
Classical 12 

Special and Scientific „ 6 

— 1^ 
In the Junior class: 

Classical ; 13 

Special and Scientific 4 

In the Sophomore class: 

Classical „ J 22 

Special and Scientific - m 22 

In the Freshman class: 

Classical 11 

Special and Scientific 12 

— ^«3 

Making j* total of 105 

In the other departments no such classification occurs. 

5. Terms and Sessions. 

The Preparatory Department has four terms in the year; that of 
Science and Letters, three; that of Civil Engineering, three; thos^ 
of Medicine, Law, Arts, Analytical and Practical Chemistry, one- 
The commencement of the annual sessions varies; in five, it occux*s 
in September; in two, viz.: the Medical and Law, in October. 

6. Subjects and Course of Study. 

In the Preparatory Department the course of study embraces 
the same subjects usually enumerated in other incorporated acad^" 
mies. — 

In the Department of Science and Letters the course and sim-t>" 
jfect of study were as follows: 

1. The Freshman. 

During the first term they read in Latin the 1st Book of Livy, wi** 1 
recitations in the Syntax of Zumpt's Latin Grammar; and during 
the third term the Odes and Epodes of Horace, with the Metres 
in Zumpt's Grammar. Kegular exercises in Latin Prose Composi- 
tion were prepared once each week of the two terms. 

In Greek, during the first and part of the second term, they 
read in the last four bjooks of Herodotus, passages selected wti 
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ie object of presenting as complete a view as practicable of the 
ittles of the Persian war. 

During the remainder of the second and the whole of the third 
rm they read from the first, fifth, sixth and ninth books of Ho- 
ur's Odyssey. One recitation in each week throughout the year 
as devoted to the oral and written translation of English into 
reek. 

Li Mathematics they were engaged one hour daily, through the 
•st and second terms, in the study of Loomis 7 Treatise on Alge- 
■a, which was completed and revised. The third term was given 

Loomis' Geometry, seven books of which were studied and 
viewed. During the second term one hour daily was given to 
) study of Ehetoric; of the four parts of Whately three were 
died, in connection with alternate weekly exercises in English 
mposition and Declamation, and occasional lectures on Pronun- 
bion and the use of words. 

2. The Sophomores. 

The class read during the second term in Latin, the Cato Major and 
elius of Cicero and the Adelphi of Terence, with chapters sev- 
^y -two and seventy-six of Zumpt's Syntax; and during the third 
m the Satires and Epistles of Horace, with chapters seventy- 
r en and seventy-eight of Zumpt's Syntax. 

Exercises once a week in Latin Prose Composition were required 
ring the two terms. 

In Greek, during the first term, they studied the popular orar 
Us of Demosthenes (the Olynthian orations and the first Philip- 
-), and attended a course of fifteen lectures on Greece of an 
-haeological and topographical character (illustrated by maps 
<1 plans), of which they were required to take notes and upon 
^ich they were examined. 

To Mathematics one hour was given daily throughout the year. 
During the first term they accomplished a course of Analytical 
ane Trigonometry, chiefly by dictation at the blackboard, with 
^ usual applications to heights and distances, and also to the 
^termination of the distances and magnitudes of the sun, moon 
id planets. 

In the second term the class completed, from dictation at the 
ackboard, a course of Analytical and Spherical Trigonometry, 
gically developed from a single fundamental formula. 
{Senate, No. 55.] 6 
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The subject was then applied to the various problems of Spher- 
ical Astronomy, as the determination of local time and latitude, 
from observations of the heavenly bodies, the verification of lunar 
distances in the Nautical Almanac, &c. 

During the third term they accomplished a short course of Ana- 
lytical Geometry, with applications to the Conic Sections and 
other curves, using the Text Book of Professor Loomis, together 
with lectures at the blackboard. They received, also, in similar 
lectures, a brief outline of the Differential Calculus. 

With the Professor of Ehetoric the class were engaged one 
hour daily throughout the year. 

During the first term they studied the " Modern Period" of 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History, from the Reformation to 
the Congress of Vienna. The principal events of the period, 
such as the Partition of Poland, the Origin of the French Revolu* 
tion, and the Congress of Vienna were illustrated by lectures. 

The second term was occupied with the History of English 
Literature. Very nearly the w r hole of the work of Spalding was 
studied, and the principal departments of English and the whole 
subject of American Literature were still further discussed by 
lectures. ' 

The third term was given to Wayland's Political Economy, the 
whole work (excepting some more elementary chapters and those 
upon consumption) being studied ; Essays in English composition 
were required on every other Monday, alternating with Declama- 
tion during the first term, and with Lectures on Ehetoric during 
the remaining two terms. 

3. The Juniors. 

During the second term the class read in Latin the first and third 
Satires of Juvenal, and the third Satire of Perseus, also selections 
from Martial and from the 1st, 1 2th/and 14th Books of the Annals of 
Tacitus, and from the 1st, 2d,. 3d and 5th Books of his Histories 
and his Life of Agricola, together with exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition once each week during the term. 

In Greek they read the Electra of Sophocles during the first 
term, and the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides during the third 
term. A course of about twenty-five lectures was delivered by 
the Professor, of which notes were taken by the students, on the 
Greek language, including the origin and the antiquity of the art 
of writing among the Greeks, and the History of Greek Iitera- 
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tare. With the Professor of Mathematics in the first term the 
class received a short preliminary course of lectures on the black 
board on the Integral Calculus, thus completing the mathematical 
course begun in the Sophomore year, and making it possible for 
them to study the branches of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy 
not merely by the common method of experimental illustration, 
but also previously by rigid mathematical demonstration. 

After the Calculus they studied the topics of Mechanics and 
Natural Philosophy in the first three books of Lotfmis, with ex- 
perimental illustrations, combining therewith selections from the 
mathematical work of Professor Peck on Mechanics, as well as 
special lectures from the blackboard on various portions of the 
subject. 

In the second term the study of Natural Philosophy was con- 
tinued in the order of the Text Book through the topics of Heat, 
Acoustics and Optics, with experimental illustrations and demon- 
strations supplied at the blackboard. 

Ill the third term the class completed a course of lectures on 
Astronomy given at the blackboard. This course of lectures was 
made in part popular for the benefit of special course students, 
and those who had not fully mastered the mathematical course, 
and in part strictly demonstrative by means of the calculus. 

In particular the great Newtonian law of gravitation was rigidly 
deduced by means of the calculus from the three Laws of Kepler, 
so that those students who had successfully pursued the mathe- 
matical course could readily understand that Newton's great 
discovery was a logical deduction from the labors of his prede- 
cessors. 

With the Professor of Philosophy and Khetoric the class was 
occupied one hour daily through the year. 

The first term was given in part to Physiology, Bowen's Hamil- 
ton being the text book, one half of which, embracing Hamilton's 
most important discussions of Perception and of Necessary Truth, 
being studied. 

The remainder of the term, and the first part of the second, was 
devoted to the History of Civilization (Guizot's), which was ac- 
companied with a series of lectures upon the topics discussed, ex- 
tending over the first hair of the work, and aiming to define the 
true conception of civilization, and to show its grounds of per- 
manence. Durimg the remainder of the term the class studied 
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the latter half of the "Outlines of the Laws of Thought," by 
Thompson, relating to Formal Logic. . 

The third term was devoted to Natural Theology (Paley), and 
the subject was illustrated largely from the more recent literature 
of the topic, with occasional lectures. A few recitations were 
given to the most important portions of Guyot's Earth and M&n, 
including the 8th to 12th lectures, embracing the Ethnological 
views of the author. The Mondays throughout the year were 
occupied with alternating exercises in English Composition by the 
class, and by lectures upon criticism and the higher Rhetoric. 

4. The Seniors. 

During the first term, the class read in Latin, the Captivi and Am- 
phitrus of Plautus, and books one and two of the De Officiis of 
Cicero, with exercises in Latin Composition. 

Lectures were also given on the Conic Metres and on the au- 
thors read by the several classes. 

In Greek, during the second term, they studied the Gorgias of 
Plato, and attended a course of lectures on Greek Philosophy. 
One recitation in each week was given to the exegetical study of 
the Greek New Testament. One hour each day during the first 
t§rm, and the first half of the second term, was given to Chem- 
istry, the Professor giving lectures which were, throughout, largely 
illustrated by experiments, the students taking notes of the same 
and being examined each week on the work of the week, and also 
at the close of each term on the work of the term. 

This was followed by a course of lectures on Geology to the 
close of the second term. The third term was given to Botany. 

The class was, during the year, one hour daily with the Chan- 
cellor, studying, during the first term, Haven's Moral Philosophy 
throughout, and reviewing the same, there being intermingled, 
lectures on the constitution of man's ethical nature. They studied 
with care the first part of Butler's Analogy, making original an- 
alysis of the same. 

During the second term, besides hearing a course of lectures on 
the evidences of the divine origin of the Bible, they studied Paley's 
Christian Evidences. This was followed by the study of the 
Constitution of the United States to the close of the term. 

The third term was given to the study of International Law, 
President Woolsey's Introduction being the text book. 

During the first and second terms, Essays and Reviews were writ- 
tea an dread in the class; these alternated with Forensic Discussions. 
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During the third term the class attended a course of lectures on 
omparative Physiology, taking notea and being examined weekly 
a the same. 

The Special course students, besides taking part wifch different 
asses in their studies, pursued the study of Physiology through 
iree terms, embracing in the first term, General Physiology, 
icluding the effects of Climate on Plants and Animals, a part of 
le term being given to the organs of special sense. 

In the second term, Human Physiology, the various functions, 
igestion. Absorption, Eespiration, Circulation, Animal Heat. 

In the third term, Comparative Physiology, the relations of the 
► wer Animals and Plants to man and to each other. 

Weekly examinations were held throughout Students were 
squired to take copious notes, which were submitted for inspec- 
on by the Professor every Friday. 

The following schemes give an outline view of the studies of 
le entire year, both full course and special : 

cheme of daily studies of the department of Science and Letters. 
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Junior C 
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Greek. 

Intellectual Philos'y 
Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics. 


Logic. 
Latin. 

Pneumatics, Acous- 
tics, Optios. 


Natural Theology. 

Greek. 

Astronomy. 


Senior C 
Year. ( 


Moral Science. 

Latin. 
Chemistry. 


Evidences of Rev. 
Religion and Con- 
stitutional Law. 

Greek . 

Chemistry. 


Latin, Physiology. 

International Law. 
Geology. 



•»* Modern Languages, when desired, are pursued in a fourth hour, viz : 
French — Tuesday and Thursday, at 1 P. M. 
German — Wednesday and Friday, at 1 P. M. 

* Compositions and Declamations in the class on alternate Mondays. 

I" During the Sophomore year the Greek Professor lectures on Mondays on Greek Archm- 

§y; during the Junior year on Greek Literature; and in the Senior year on Greek 
osophy. 
t Essays and Reviews alternately at intervals. Forensic Discussions on the last Monday 
each month. 
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Modern History. 

Geometry & Trigon'y 
Chemistry. 


Sttrveying and Navi- 
gation. 

English Literature. 
Chemistry. 


Analytic Geome-fc^« 
Calculus. 

Political Econotn^^ 
Geology. 


Third C 
Year, ( 


Moral Science. 
Intellectual Philos'y 
Mechanics and Hy- 
drostatics. 


Logic. 

Modern Language. 
Pneumatics, Acous- 
tics, Optics. 


Natnral Theology—^ 
International Lai r— i^ 
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The exercises in Composition and Declamation are the same ^^ 
in the Collegiate course. 

The whole of Loomis's Treatise on Algebra and seven books <Z*t 
his Geometry are required for admission to the Scientific course. 

In the Professional Department the course of study was as foZ- 
lows : 

In the School of Civil Engineering, the classes are so arranged 
that they take a literary course in connection with the mathemati- 
cal and philosophical, their period of study embracing three years. 
The following summary view gives the ground gone over each 
year: 

During the first term of the first year, General Theory of Equa- 
tions ; Conic Sections by the Synthetic Method (Loomis); Trigo- 
nometry, Plane and Spherical (Loomis) ; Industrial Drawing 
(Mahan),with the use of instruments, and Geometrical Demonstra- 
tions (commenced) ; Modern History ; Exercises in English 
Composition. During the second term, Industrial Drawing con- 
tinued ; Descriptive Geometry (Davies) ; Surveying and Naviga- 
tion (Loomis); Analytic Geometry (Loomis); Land Surveying and 
Leveling (Gillespie) ; English Literature (Spalding) ; Essay 
Writing. 

In the third term, Land Surveying and Leveling (continued) ; 
with the use of instruments and field operations ; Differential and 
Integral Calculus ; Political Economy. / 

Daring the second year, the first term is devoted to Liifear 
Perspective of Form, Shade, Shadow and* Eeflection , (Smyth); 
Draughting by Plans, Elevations and Sections; Mechanics of 
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lgineering and Architecture ; Statks Dynamics (Mosely) ; Intel- 
5tual Philosophy. 

The second term, Mechanics of Engineering, Theory of Ma- 
ines, Stability of Structure, Strength of Materials (Mosely) ; 
jpographical Drawing (Smith) ; Natural Philosophy ; History 
' Civilization (Guizot) ; Laws of Thought (Thompson). 
The third term, Astronomy ; Calculations for Determining 
atitude and Longitude ; Higher Surveying ; Marine Surveying 
id Field Topography ; Natural Theology ; Physical Geography. 
Duriug the third year, Science of Masonry and Carpontry ; 
•inciples of Architecture, with Elements of Design, Construc- 
>n and Estimates ; Construction of Bridges ; Science of the 
mnder's Art and Machinery ; General Chemistry ; Moral Science. 
During the second term, Construction of Machines, Mill Work, 
sam Engines, Locomotives ; Construction of Roads and Rail- 
tds, Location, Curves, Cutting, Filling, Laying of track ; and 
ministry continued, with Geology and Mineralogy ; Evidences 
Christianity ; Constitutional Law. 

During the third term, Management of Railroads ; Construc- 
ts of Canals, Aqueducts, Water Works, Sewers, Drains ; Botany ; 
-ernational Law. 

The School of Law. 
this Department has been reorganized in the progress of the 
Xt. While furnishing in legal science for the Bar of any State, 
* public course has specially to do with the local law and prac- 
b of the State of New York. 

The course of instruction for the Bar includes all the depart- 
mts of the Common Law, and of Equity, Admiralty, Commer- 
.1 and Mercantile Law, Constitutional Law r , International Law 
4 Medical Jurisprudence, with Lectures upon the History of 
."W, upon Comparative Law, upon the Roman Law, and upon the 
liics of Jurisprudence. 

A course of instruction preparatory to the Mercantile profession, 
Obraces all the branches of Commercial and Mercantile Law, 
fcji thfe general principles of the Law of Contracts. It is con- 
iciplated to establish a post graduate course, in which more 
Hicular attention will be given to the sciences of General Juris- 
Udence and Legislation, to Comparative Law and to the Roman 

Instruction is given by the systematic study and recitation of 
tobna from approved text books, with oral expositions, and by 
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written lectures, with subsequent examinations thereupon. Con- 
stant drill in the practical duties of the Attorney and the Coun- 
sellor, in the preparation of legal papers, and of points, arguments 
and opinions upon questions submitted to the classes, occurs. 

A Moot Court is regularly held, at which causes are argued by 
the students appointed from the classes, and presided over by one 
of the Professors and two of the students, selected by rote. 

The School of Analytical arid Practical Chemistry embraced 
two courses during the year: 

1. The Elementary, which consisted of fifty lessons in Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 

2. The complete course, which is divided into two terms of four 
months each, and includes Experimental Chemistry in all its 
branches, its Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis of Substances, 
both inorganic and organic; Blowpipe Analysis and Mineral As- 
says; the Principles of Chemical Research, as applied to Agricul- 
ture and the Manufacturing Arts; the Methods for the Detection 
of Poisons; the Physiological Examinations of the various Animal 
Products and Secretion, and the use of the Microscope. 

The School of Medicine. 
As the Medical Faculty submit a distinct and separate report to 
the Regents, which is enclosed herewith, we refer to it for all 
information in reference to the year's work. 

The School of Art. 

In the School of Art the classes pursued Elementary Drawing, 
in lead pencils and crayon, from examples from the round (School 
of the Antique), from nature and from the living models; Painting 
in Oil and Water Colors, from examples from nature and from the 
living models;' General Principles of Composition; School of Orna- 
ment; the Arts of Design — their application and advantages to the 
Mechanic Arts. 

7. Exercises. 

Elocutionary exercises occur daily throughout the year, under 
the supervision of the Professor of Rhetoric, before the assembled 
students in the chapel, and these are so arranged that every stu- 
dent declaims once each term — the Freshmen and Sophonlores 
giving selected pieces, and the Juniors and Seniors original. 

Exercises in Declamation and Composition alternate through the 
year, in the class room of the same Professor, varied, as stated in 
his report under article 6.. 
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8. Examinations. 
• Three public examinations are held in the Department of Sci- 
ence and Letters through the year, each term being closed with 
an examination. These are both oral and written, and are open 
to all. 

9. Mode of Instruction. 

Text books are in use throughout, and are accompanied with 
Free remarks by the Professors, and lectures on specific studies are 
given. 

Wherever practicable, free use of the blackboard is made for 
the purpose of illustration and explanation. Periodical examina- 
tions on the lectures are made. 

10. Discipline. 

Special attention is given to the maintenance of order and faith- 
ful application to study. Our whole discipline has been paternal. 

11. Gratuitous Instruction. 

In the Department of Science and Letters instruction has been 
given, without charge to themselves, to thirty-seven students — the 
benefits of scholarship, owned by benevolent persons, being allowed 
them. Nearly all these are looking to the gospel ministry as a 
profession. Each department of the University has its arrange- 
ments for gratuitous instruction. 

12. By-Laws and Statutes. 
These remain as before reported. 

13. Edifice and Lot, &c. 

1. Edifice and lot, valued at _• $200,000 

2. Library, 2,410 volumes, value 7,586 

3. Apparatus, chemical and philosophical.. 4,300 

Making a total of $211,886 

14. Description and Value of other Property. 

This is altogether personal, valued at $5,000. 

15. Revenue. 

The University, possessing no property apart from the edifice 
and lot, and that which is personal, (the last yielding no income,) 
was dependent for its revenue on receipts for tuition and inciden- 
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tal expenses, diploma fees and rents of parts of the edifice not 
required for tuition purposes. 

16. Bebts. 

No debts exist against the University. All claims are paid as 
they become due. 

17. Income and Expenditures. 

The Treasurer's annual report presents the following : 

INCOME. 

FromRents u „ $9,044 27 

From Tuition and Incidentals 4,117 50 

From Diplomas in the several departments 1,151 62 

$14,313 39 

Balance from last year $316 93 

# EXPENDITTJBE. 

1. Salaries of Chancellor and Professors in Depart- 
ment of Science and Letters $11,401 50 

2. Expenses, including Printing, Insurance, Gas, Cro- 

ton Water, Commissions of Rent, Agents, Coal, &c. 1,703 13 

3. Repairs 762 41 

4. Janitor's Salary... 500 00« 



$14,366 5 



18. Price of Tuition. ■ 

The price of Tuition in the several departments, is variou 
That which passes through the hands of the Treasurer in the D< 
partment of Science and Letters, is as follows : $80 per yea 
payable half yearly in advance, and $10 per year required f< 
Incidental Expenses, payable half yearly. 

19. Remarks. 

It will be seen in Article six that an entire reorganization 
the course of instruction in the Law School has occurred, th 
occupying the high and broad ground becoming the importance cm 
the science, and conforming it to the original purpose of the La^^ 
schooL 

* The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of $795 63 since the close of the Aeadenc*^* 
y«ar, as interest on Endowment Fund. 
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The importance of securing a more adequate support to our 
Professors, has been deeply felt; accordingly efforts have been 
made, and are still in progress, to raise an endowment of 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars — up to the present 
time, sixty thousand dollars have been donated. In our next 
annual report, it will be our aim to give a detail of the Professor- 
ships established. 

20. Close of Report. 

The preceding report having been submitted at a regular meet* 

ir»g of the Council, held in the Council Room, Dec. 14, 1864, and 

a,f ter reading having been approved, was ordered to be sent to the 

Uoard of Regents of the University of the State of New York, 

signed by the officers of the Council. 

JNO. C. GREEN, President. 
H. VAN SCHAICK, Secretary. 
W. M. VERMILYE, Treasurer. 
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VI. MADISON UNIVERSITY. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of JSfew York : 

The Trustees of Madison University submit the following report 
for the past collegiate year, ending August 17, 1864 : 

1. Number and Description of Professorships. 2. Faculty and 
other College Officers. 

George W. Eaton, D. D., LL. D., President and Bleecker Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Philetus-B. Spear, A. M., Professor of the Hebrew and Latin 
Languages. 

Alexander M. Beebee, A. M., Acting Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belle Lettres. 

Ezra S. Gallup, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature. 

Lucien M. Osborn, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

William Mather, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Geology and 
Mineralogy. 

Ebenezer Dodge, D. D., Professor of the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. 

H. Harvey, D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature. 

William I. Knapp, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages. 

Henry Tower, Treasurer. 

Prof. E. Dodge, D. D., Librarian. 

Rev. L. Casler, Steward. 

William Nuzum, Janitor. 

The President, whose health had been impaired by his excessive 
duties, and who, during the past year, has been making a tour in 
Europe, returned at the beginning of the third term, with greatly 
improved, health, and since that time has been discharging his 
duties in the department of government and discipline, and in his 
respective chairs of instruction, under highly favorable auspices. 
It is hoped that the alarming disease with which he was threat- 
ened has been removed. 
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During his absence instruction was given in Moral Philosophy 
"by the Professor of the Evidences of Eevealed Religion. 

The Professor of Sacred Literature resigned at the close of the 
second term, and his place has been filled by the appointment of 
Eev. A. N. Arnold, D. D., of Westboro, Mass., who enters on his 
duties next October. 

The government of the College, during the President's absence, 
■was conducted by the Professors of Latin and of Mathematics. 

In the absence of a Principal, the Grammar school was in charge 
of the Professor of Mathematics. 

3. Number of Students. 

Undergraduates '.-*-.-.-.. 69 

Dismissed or having leave of absence 15 

[Remaining at the close of the year „.., 54 

Graduated August 17, 1864 9 

Average age of graduates 

Whole number of graduates 558 

4. Classification of Students. 

Freshmen 18 

Sophomores „ 17 

Juniors 21 

Seniors . _ 13 — 69 

Theological Students \ r 29 

Grammar school , .. 28 — 57 

' Whole number 126 

5. College Terms and Sessions. 

The winter session of twenty-seven weeks was divided into 
two terms by the Junior exhibition of January 20th. It began 
October 15th, ending April 20th. 

The summer session was thirteen weeks, ending with the com- 
mencement, August 17th. 

6. Subjects and Course of Study. 
The following were the officers of instruction and the under- 
graduate course for each of the three terms : 

FBESHMAN CLASS. 

A daily recitation to the Professor in Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
tiatics, through the year, and a weekly exercise in Elocution 
Itrough the year. 
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First Term. — Livy, half of first book, with preface. Syntax or 
Prose Compositions daily. Homer's Iliad, first book, with 
• daily exercises in Hadley's Grammar. Davies' Geometry, 
first, second, third and fourth books. 

Second Term. — Homer, third, fourth and part of sixth books, read 
and reviewed, with Grammar and oral exercises of English 
into Greek. Geometry, fifth, sixth and seventh book, and the 
seventh reviewed. Livy, twenty-first book. Quintus Curtius, 
fifteen sections, and one hundred and four pages in Arnold's 
Latin Prose Composition. 

Third Term. — Geometry, eighth and ninth books, and ninth re- 
viewed. Horace, three books of Odes, part of the Epodes, 
and the Secular Song. Xenophon's Memorabilia, parts of 
first, second and fourth books, with oral exercise and Had* 
ley's Grammar continued. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

A daily recitation with the Professor of Mathematics through 
the year ; Professor of Greek, second and third terms ; Pro- 
fessor of Latin, third term ; Professor of Modern Languages, first 
and second terms ; and Professor of Rhetoric the first term. 
First Term. — Whately's Rhetoric, and reviewed, with weekly exer- 
cises in Elocution. Daily exercises in Knapp's French Gram- 
mar, and exercises, and reading book commenced. Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, completed and re- 
viewed. 
Second Term. — French Reading Book, part first and second, in part 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliere, the most of the Phedre 
of Racine, and one epistle of Boileau, with Grammar reviewed. 
Somerville's Physical Geography, three-fourths. Plato's Gor- 
gias, fifty pages read and reviewed, with Hadley's Grammar 
and oral exercises, translating English into Greek. A weekly 
exercise in Elocution. 
Third Term.— Tacitus' Histories, first and half of fifth book, with 
Latin Grammar reviewed, and History of the Emperors. De- 
mosthenes on the Crown, omitting the Legal Argument, with 
Grammar and translating English into Greek continued. Sur- 
veying, with field exercises, and Analytical Geometry, first 
and second books and parts of third and fourth books. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 

A daily recitation to the Professor of Rhetoric, second and third 
terms ; to the Professor of Latin, first and second terms ; to the 
Professor of Greek, first and half of third terms ; to the Professor 
of Mathematics through 'the year ; to the Professor of Modern 
Languages, half of third term. 

First Term. — Horace, Satires, first book. Epistles, second book, 
and art of Poetry, with History of Roman Literature. Aga- 
memnon and History of the Greek Drama. Olmsted's Natu- 
ral Philosophy, first part, and to Hydrostatics in second part. 
Second Term. — Cicero de Officiis, first book, and Tusculans, sixteen 
chapters of first book, with Roman Philosophy. Natural 
Philosophy finished and reviewed. Whately's Logic, and 
weekly exercises in Elocution. 
Third Term. — Olmsted's Astronomy to ninth chapter and review- 
ed. Karnes' Elements and weekly exercises in Elocution. 
The Electra of Sophocles with Literature of the Greek Drama 
during the first half of the term, and German Grammar and 
exercises and reading during the second half of the term. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

A daily recitation or lecture with the President, the third term; 
"with Professor of Hebrew, first term and half of the third term; 
with Professor of Rhetoric, second term; with Professor of Greek, 
firsMerm; with Professor of Chemistry, sjecond term; with Pro- 
fessor of Evidences of Christianity, first and second terms; with 
Professor of Modern Languages, — part of the class, — first and 
second terms. 

Erst Term. — Hebrew Grammar and five chapters of Genesis an- 
alyzed. Haven's Mental Philosophy. Plato's Apologia, part 
of Phaedon with Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. 
German Grammar and exercise, and Grimm's " Kinder und 
Hausmarschen " read. Mental Philosophy. 

Second Term. — Schlegel's History of Literature completed and 
reviewed. , Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. German, with part of the class 
every other day. 

Third Term. — Moral Philosophy, with lectures. Hebrew Gram- 
mar reviewed, and the first four chapters of Job read and 
analyzed. 
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7. Other Exercises. 

1. In the different departments officers have required written 
reports on subjects connected with the recitations ; also written 
translations, and double translations, and free oral exercise on 
idioms and forms.' 

2. The Literary Societies have had meetings \veekly for Ora- 
tions, Essays and Debates, and each society has held two public 
meetings in the chapel of the University. 

3. The Junior exhibition, which represents jointly the JEonian 
and Adelphian Societies, was held January 20th. 

8. Examinations. 

Examinations have beeu had at the close of the year on the 
studies of the year, and the Senior examination four weeks before 
commencement, public and before a committee of two or more of 
the Faculty. 

9. Modes of Instruction. 

By lectures, recitations, analyses and reviews, with questions 
and answers. . ' 

10. Discipline. 
No case of importance occurred the last year. 

11. Gratuitous Aid. 

About twenty-five young men in the college, besides about th» . 
same number in the Theological Seminary and Grammar SchoolMI 
were aided with board and tuition during the last year, amount*" 
ingto $2,500. 

12. Statutes and By-Laws. 
The same as last year. 

13. College Edifices. 

Buildings and grounds n $18,700 0^ 

Libraries, Minerals and Apparatus. 16,700 ^ 

University boarding hall and Professors' houses 14,000 0^^ 

Hall of Alumni and Friends (new building) 20,000 0-^ 

$69,400 < 
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New building completed cost $20,000 ; paid for, less $2,644.55, 
"borrowed from Permanent Fund, and reckoned in the invested 
notes — which sum is provided for by notes and subscriptions. * 

14. Other College Property. 

United States Bonds $1,6,300 00 

Bonds and Mortgages, Permanent Fund 8,850 00 

JBloecker Fund Mortgages 13,245 72 

Ba.nk Stock and other stock 5,825 00 

Invested notes 13,347 60 

Ou-tstaiiding notes and subscriptions — old, and a 

large share doubtful as to payment 12,347 54 

ACi^erals , -,------ 338 32 

S a-Xance in the Treasurer's hands, Aug. 10, 1864.. 1,510 32 

- $71,764 5Q 
^^ <luct Coolidge scholarship 900 00 

$70,864 50 



15. Income and Expenditure, 

^Jjeceived. 

C:r =^fcerest on Permanent Fund $4,894 95 

^^~fcerest on new Permanent Fund subscriptions 2,926 39 

■*^ *^a. ition from college students . . . '„ $1,2 12 24 

*^*-^ ition from academic students.. 349' 23 

^ *^* ition from education society 299 00 1,860 47 

^ideological Fund 483 00 

^.^^ ^te of New York for Grammar school 48 26 

E^i^lomaFund 31 95 

^~-^^Janee due the Treasurer August 10, 1864 68 75 

^^ndent's association „ m mwm 91 96 



$10,405 73 



Paid. 

^^silance due the Treasurer August 10, 1863 $542 61 

^^xofessor8 , salaries 8,257 08 

^^ther officers 434 00 
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Librarian and assistants 

Expenses on boarding hall 

Insurance 

Repairs on college edifices 

Students' association 

Tuition refunded 

Coolidge scholarship 

Incidental expenses 



During the last year and a half, the Board of Madison Univer- 
sity has been circulating a subscription for an addition to our Per- 
manent Fund. Over $50,000 have been subscribed, a share of 
which has been paid in, and also quite an amount of interest; but 
owing to the unfinished state of the business a definite report is 
necessarily deferred until another year. 

The above report was made to the board August 17, 1864, and 
having been adopted, it was ordered that it be duly signed by the 
officers of the corporation, and sent as the report of Madison 
University to the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. 

HENRY TOWER, President. 

William Clarke, Secretary. 
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Vn. ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 

ZT& the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

TThe Trustees of St. John's College, in compliance with the re- 
cj*iisition of the Regents of the University, respectfully submit 
"fclxe following report for the collegiate year ending July 7th, 1864. 

1. Number and Description of Professorships. 

Tien professorships pfoper were attached to the college during 
"fcL*.^ past year, of which the following is a summary : 

1. Ethics and Social Science. 

2. Logic and Metaphysics. 

3. Natural Philosophy and Mathematics. 

4. Chemistry and Natural History. 

5. Rhetoric and General Literature. 

6. Belles Lettres. ' 

7. English Literature and Commerce. 

8. Geometry and Algebra. 

9. Classics. 
10. History. 

2. Faculty and other College Officers. 

Rev. Edward Doucet, President, Moderator of the Historical 
'"^^^sociation, Prefect of Studies. 

Rev. Michael Nash, Vice-President and Chief Disciplinarian. 

Rev. Peter Tissot, Treasurer. 

Rev. Thomas Legouais, Chaplain and Librarian. , 

^^ ^Rev Lewis Jouin, Professor of Ethics and Civil, Political and 
~~*-^*iternational Law. 

Rev. Joseph Vetter, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 

Rev. Francis Monroe, Professor of Physics, Geometry, and 
^^Jigher Mathematics. 

Rev. Maurice Ronayne, Professor of Rhetoric, President of the 
^Debating Society. n 

Mr. Michael Costin, Professor of Chemistry and Trigonometry, 
-Assistant Treasurer, Assistant Disciplinarian. 

Tlev. Ferdinand Belanger, Professor of History. 

Rev. Patrick F. Dealy, Professor of Belles Lettres. ' 



Mr. Peter O. Eacicot, Professor of Classics and Algebra. 

Messrs. Edmund Hudon, Joseph Hebert, Alphonse Baudin, 
Nicholas Hanrahan, James Sene, Neal Laflferty, Assistant Disci- 
plinarians. 

These gentlemen deem it their calling to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the education of youth f and live together, without any- 
further requital for their exertions, than the defray ing of necessary 
expenses. These are estimated by the Treasurer at $9000. 

3. Number of Students. 

Post Graduate — During the past year.;. * 2 

Whole number of Undergraduates during the past year .*._ 74 
Whole number of Students not Undergraduates during the 

past year . .. . * ,„. ...-..,.. m ,i 230 

Inall 306 

Post Graduates in attendance July 7, 1863 _ '. 2 

Whole number of Undergraduates in attendance July 7, 1863 61 
Whole number of Students not Undergraduates in attendance 

July 7, 1863..'. 156 

Inall 219 

Left during the year.. m ^ m 87 

Graduates at the last commencement, July 7, 1863, jvith the 

degree of A.M. ,...^^i...^ ,. 2 

Graduates at the last commencement, July 7, 1863, with the 

degree of A.B. „ 14 

Average age of graduates . *.* . 18 

Students under 14 years of age.... ..„ 46 

Students in the college at the time of making the report, 

Nov. 17,1864 r .._ 190 

4. Classification of Students. 

The undergraduates were classified as follows : 

First Class, or Philosophy. 

Second Class, or Rhetoric. 

Third Class, or Belles Lettres. 

Fourth Class, or Classics. 
This division corresponds to the appellations of Senior, Junior, 
&c, adopted elsewhere. 
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Jfcr Classics: 

Liuber of students ......... .... .... 2Q 

The course comprises: 

1. Greek. 

2. Latin. 

3. English. 

4. French. 

5. History. 

6. Mathematics. 

7. Catechism. 
For Belles Letfres : 

iwber of students .i .. 17 

The course comprises : 

1. Greek. 

2. Latin. 

3. English. 

4. French. 

5. History. 

6. Mathematics. 

7. Catechism. 
For Rhetoric : 

mflber of students 28 

Th« course comprises : 

1. Greek. 

2. Latin. 

3. English. 

4. French. 

5. History. 

6. Mathematics. 

7. Chemistry and Natural History. 

8. Evidences of Religion. 
For Philosophy : 

Number of students 15 

The course comprises : 

1. Logic, Metaphysics. 

2. Ethics (Lectures). 

3. Mathematics. 

4. Physics. 

5. Philosophy of History. - 

6. Natural History. 

7. Lectures on the Evidences of the Chti^imTSs&V 
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The students of St. John's College, not coming under the de 
nation of undergraduates, were classified during the year as 
lows : 

Fifth Class, or First Grammar 

Sixth Class, or Second Grammar 

Seventh Class, or Third Grammar 

Eighth, or Preparatory Class, two sections r „ 

The Class of Commerce, or English Course, divided into two 

sections _ 

5. College Terms or Sessions. 

There was but one term or session, beginning on the first TV 
nesday of September, 1863, and ending on July 7, 1864, wit 
recess of one week at Christmas. 

6. Subjects or Course of Studies. 
The undergraduate course of study was as follows : 

CLASSICS. 

Latin. — Syntax reviewed ; Idioms ; Prosody ; Exercises 
Latin Composition — prose and verse ; Reading and Literary St 
of Cicero's Treatises, Q. Curtius, Virgil's Georgics and 2Eh 
(five books), and of Sallust's Catiline. 

Greek. — Syntax and Dialects ; Written and Oral Exerci* 
Reading of Xenophon or Herodotus, and of the first books of 
mer's Iliad. 

English. — Lessons in English Composition and Style ; Pracl 
Exercises ; Study of Classical Authors ; Elocution. 

French. — Grammar and Composition ; Idioms ; Reading 
Fenelon's Telemachus. 

History. — Study of Modern History. 

Mathematics. — Algebra. 

Religious Instruction. — A Scriptural and Doctrinal Catect 
expounded by the Professor. 

BELLES LETTBES. 

Latin. — Reading and Literary Study of Virgil's JEneid ; Li 
Cicero's Orations ; Horace's Ars Poetica, with selections froir: 
Odes, Satires and Epistles. Select passages from the same aut 
aret Qommitted ta memory. 
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Greek. — The class reads Homer's Iliad ; some of Euripides' 
rragedies ; Isocrates ; Thucydides. 

^English Literature. — Lectures on English Composition — prose 
and poetry, illustrated by a critical analysis of the most approved 
authors ; Epistolary and Narrative Essays ; Weekly Exercises in 
Reclamation, 

JFrench. — The class reads Fenelon's Telemachus and Boileau's 
Art of Poetry. 

Jlistory. — Study of Modern History continued. 

^Mathematics. — Geometry. 

JReligious Instruction. — A Scriptural and Doctrinal Catechism, 
expounded by the Professor. 

RHETORIC. 

JRhetoric. — The Professor gives daily lectures, in which he 

studies to develop the principles of. the Rhetorical art, embodied 

in the best treatises of ancient and modern times, and illustrated 

by the practice of the best orators. Whatever is valuable in 

Cicero, in Campbell's and Blair's treatises, is unfolded to the pupils. 

The masterpieces of French and English oratory are reviewed, 

analyzed and compared with the finished productions of antiquity. 

Moreover, the utmost attention is given to English composition. 

Elocution. — An hour is devoted every Saturday to the practice 
of Elocution. To this is attributable the spirit which accompa- 
nies, and the success which crowns the exercises of the Debating 
Society, the class having by these preparatory exercises acquired 
the ease and confidence necessary for debate. It is to promote the 
8ame object that public debates are held in February and June. 

Latin. — Literary study of Cicero's Orations, of Tacitus, Per- 
sW Satires, Juvenal, and Cicero de Oratore. 

Greek. — The class reads the tragedies of Sophocles and ^3Eschy- 
lus, Plato's Apology, Demosthenes' Philippics and Olynthiacs, 
and the Oration on the Crown. 

French. — Heading and literary criticism of Bossuet's Funeral 
Orations. 

Bistort/. — The class attends semi-weekly lectures on modern 
history. 

Mathematics. — Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical 
Geometry. 

Chemistiy. — Lessons in Chemistry, with practical illustrations 
* the laboratory. 
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Religious Instruction. — Weekly lectures en the Evidences of 
Religion. 

EHILOSOFHT* 

Mental Philosophy. — A complete course. First Part: Logic ; 
Lectures in Latin by the Professor. Two lectures 6f one hour 
each, one in the forenoon, and one in the afternoon, are given 
each day. Second Part : Metaphysics ; Lectures by the Profes- 
sor as for Logic. The students are daily required to defend every 
newly expounded thesis, even against the Professor arguing. 
Every Saturday one or another takes the Professor's chair to 
prove the theses already demonstrated, and defend them against 
two others appointed to propose the weightiest objections. This 
argumentation, always carried on in Latin, is required to be strictly 
logical and scholastic in form. Similar philosophical debates are 
held monthly before the President and the Faculty. 

Natural Philosophy. — Five lectures weekly, of one hour each, 
with Silliman's Principles of Physics as text book. 

Mathematics. — Binomial theorem, Summation of Series, Ac. 

Surveying. — Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical Ge~ ^ 
ometry, Differential and Integra} Calculus. 

Astronomy. — Herschel's, with the application of spherics to HL^^ 
various systems of horary triangles. 

Geology. — Lectures by the Professor. 

Elocution. — Exercises of the Debating Society, conjointly wi^fc 
the class of Rhetoric, one hour and a half, weekly. 

POST GRADUATE CLASS. 

First Term : Ethics ; a full course. Second Term : Oyril 
Political, aftd International Law. 

The method of instruction in the Post-Graduate class, is ft: 3a< 
same as that already explained, and followed in the Graduating 
class. Semi-public disputations, in which are debated the impor- 
tant questions that form the matter of their study, are held during 
the year, before the Faculty. These discussions are carried on i n 
Latin. Moreover, the better to prepare the students of this cT^^ s 
for their future career, it has been deemed advisable to vary tfa e 
regular discussions in Latin, by the introduction of English &£& 
sertations and essays on the various topics proper to the Post- 
Graduate course. 

Once a year, the same topics form the matter of a public det>^* e » 
or course of lectures ; and at the end of the year, essays on tb'* ree 
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liflferent subjects, already treated in the class, were written, and 
;© the best was awarded a gold medal worth $50. 

7. Exercises. 

1. Resides the Rhetorical exercises belonging to the two first 
classes, as already reported, there were, in the other classes, 
weekly exercises in elocution and composition. In the Grammar 
Mid Preparatory classes, particular attention was paid to pronun- 
siation, spelling, and letter-writing, as well as to the study of 
French. 

, French. — There was daily, in each class, at least one exercise 
written on the subject matter of the lesson previously taught. 

English translations were made from the Greek and Latin, with 
a steady view to purity and elegance of style. 

2. At the beginning of each month, in the presence of the 
Faculty and students, the respective notes of each class, assigning 
each student's place, both for diligence and conduct, were solemn- 
ly proclaimed. 

3. On a stated day in the week, generally Friday, from 8 to 10 
a. m., a composition was written in each class on one of the sub- 
jects taught. 

4. There was a monthly distribution of testimonials of application 
and good conduct. 

5. Declamation and delivery are not so peculiar to Rhetoric as 
to be excluded from the other classes. In them, the students are 
regularly called on to declaim, as well to brdak the monotony of 
class routine as to impress the students with the importance of 
the art of elocution. 

6. Class exhibitions, comprising a review of all the matters 
.aught, up to the timte, took place previous to the Christmas 
recess. 

7. The Debating Society, aided by the College Choir and a few 
celebrated artists, becomingly celebrated our national festivals. 

8. Every Sunday, during Divine Service, there was a sermon 
for the students, in the College Chapel. 

9. The annual commencement and distribution of prizes took 
place this year on July 7th. 

Corporal Exercises. 

There are three divisions of students, each of which is possessed 
of a complete gymnasium. Each division has, also, extensive 
grounds for recreation and ordinary out-door exercise. 
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The Bronx, at the extremity of the college grounds, together 
with the vicinity of the Harlem and East rivers, affords every 
facility for bathing and skating at the proper seasons. 

8. Examinations. 

Nothing has been changed in the number of examinations, as 
detailed in the reports of former years, or in the mode of carrying 
them out. Such exercises have been, as in former years, produc- 
tive of the best results, and have been considered by the Faculty 
an excellent means of promoting emulation among the students. 

9. Mode of Instruction. 

As this has been exposed above, in treating of the different 
classes, it will suffice* to remark here that: 

1. The instruction in the higher classes is partly given in the 
form of lectures. 

2. The students of Ehetoric and Belles Lettres are required to . 
write out in full the lectures of their respective Professors. 

3. In the other classes the Professors explain and comment on 
the authors in hand as fully as possible, while the students, on 
their part, must analyze, translate and imitate the classics which 
are proposed to them as models. 

Every class hour the Professor is bound to exact one exercise 
and one lessson. 

10. Discipline. 

The general rule of discipline require the students: 

1. To know the rules of the college, which arfe read and ex- 
plained every- year to all. 

2. To respect and obey the officers who preside over them. The 
mild influence of religion is held to be the best means of securing 
a firm pareiital authority, and of obtaining that prompt and willing 
obedience, without which a large family, such as this institution 
claims to be, cannot be conducted. 

The punishment ordinarily inflicted on a refractory student con- 
sists in depriving him of a part of his recreation on holidays, and 
imposing on him some literary labor during that time. When the 
fault is repeated too often, the student is sent to the Chief Disci- 
plinarian, who requires of him to repair his fault and show sub- 
mission. 

The causes of dismissal are, a positive refusal to obey; the intro- 
duction or use of ardent spirits; leaving the college without per- 
mission, and immorality. 
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11. Gratuitous Instruction. 

No fund has ever been established in the College for the educa- 
tion of indigent students; yet, through purely benevolent motives, 
"the expenses of a number of students have been diminished by 
lessening the charge for board, &c. 

12. Statutes and By-Jjaws of- the College. 

The board has adopted no statutes or by-laws, leaving to the 
faculty the enforcement of such rules of discipline as they may 
"ttrink proper. 

13. Description and Value of College Buildings. 

14. Other College Property. 

15. Revenue. 

16. Debts. 

17. Price of Tuition. 

Stated in preceding reports. Nevertheless, the Board of Trus- 
~fc^e8, taking into consideration the disturbed state of the currency, 
^aid the consequent high prices, deemed it necessary to increase 
"fcle amount usually required for board and tuition. Therefore, in 
"fcleir meeting held on December 10th, 1863, they directed the 
^Treasurer of the College to charge $50 more per annum, beginning 
from February 7th, 1864. 

18. Close of Report. 

The above report was made by the Trusiees at a regular meet- 
ing of the Board, held at St. John's College on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 17th, 1864. 

[L. S.] E. J. TELLIES, S. J., President of the Board. 

Th. Legouias, S. J. t Secretary. 
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VIIL GENESEE COLLEGE. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New Yo?k : 

The Trustees of Genesee College, in compliance with a requisi- 
tion of the Regents of the University, submit the following report 
for the last collegiate year ending June 23d, 1864, containing a 
just and true statement of the progress and condition of $aid epl L 
lege, during, and at tfce clpse of, said year, in respect to the seve- 
ral matters following, viz. : 

1. Number and Description of Prcfe$&Qr$hvp$. 

1. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

2. Mathematics pure and mixed. 

3. Modern Lpnguagee and Belles Lettres. 

4. Natural Scienqes. 

. 5. Ancient Languages and Literature. 

2. Faculty and other College Officers. 

The Faculty of said college, including all persons charged with 
giving public instruction therein during said year, consisted of a 
President and four Professors. 

The other officers of said college charged with duties therein, 
other than those of public instruction, were a Treasurer, a Libra- 
rian and a Janitor. 

The names of the several persons holding offices or plaoes 
during said year in said college, with the offices or places held by 
them respectively, and the annual compensation for official services 
allowed them, were as follows, viz. : 

Rev. John Morrison Reid, D.D.$ President and Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

James L. Alverson, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics pure and 
mixed. 

William Wells, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages and 
Belles Lettres. 

Eev. Samuel A. Lattimore, A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

Rev. Daniel Steele, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages and 
Literature. 
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The aggregate salaries of these officers for the year were $4,800. 
Rev. John Dennis was the Treasurer, David Hale, Esq., the 
Janitor, and James L. Alverson, LL.D., the Librarian. 

3. Number of Students. 

"Whole number of students, undergraduates in said college 

during the year 112 

.Number honorably dismissed 4 

^Number deceased 

^NTutnber remaining at the close of year 108 

dumber of graduates at the close of year 8 

4. Classification of Students. 

Seniors 9 

Jux^iors 14 

Sojphomores 43 

^*~^shmen 47 

Total 113 



-A. large number of students of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
*^^"*}iaps one hundred and twenty-five or fifty, have received in- 
* s: *^ faction at difFerent times, and in various classesj throughout the 
"^-^^r. All of them were of advanced years and scholarship. 

5. College Terms or Sessions. 

^fhe year was divided into three terms. The first began August 
t<: ^ , 1863, and ended November 18, 1863. The second began De- 
*^**aber 3, 1863, and ended March 2, 1864. The third began 
^^fcjrch 17, 1864, and ended January 23, 1864. 

6. Subjects or Course of Study. 

^We have a classical and a scientific course of study. The latter 

^fche same as the former, omitting only the ancient languages, and 

^^^upies three full years. Students desiring to pursue select 

^^^dies are directed to Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, and are per- 

**^tted in proper oases to recite in the college classes. The clas- 

ftl ^al Course occupies four full years, and the studies therein for 

*^64 were as follows, viz.: 
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FRESHMAN CLASS. 

First Term. — Davies' Bourdon's Algebra, nine chapters. Li 
thirty-seven pages, with twelve exercises in Arnold's L 
Prose Composition. Homer's Iliad, two books. Hadl 
Greek Grammar daily. One lecture, at length, upon Hob 

Second Term. — Davies' Legendre's Geometry, five books. Taci 
Agricola entire, and seventeen pages of the Germania, v 
, eleven exercises in Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 3 
ophon's Memorabilia, thirty-five pages. Hadley's Gr 
Grammar, twice a week, and eighteen exercises in Arno 
Greek Prose Composition, each exercise written and corr 
ed on one day and recited orally on the next day. 

Third Term. — Davies' Legendre's Geometry, the last four bo< 
Tacitus' Histories, forty pages, with daily recitations in 
rules of Prosody. Thucydides, twenty-eight pages, ^ 
twenty-six exercises in Arnold's Greek Prose Compositi 
first written, and then oral. Four lectures on Athens. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

First Term. — Church's Trigonometry, plane and spherical. Dav 
Mensuration and Surveying accompanied with field exerci 
Plato's Apologia and Crito except eight pages ; twelve e: 
cises in Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. One lecture on 
crates and one on Plato. Greek Testament, weekly, 
chapter. Fasquelle's French Grammar, fifty lessons, ve 
regular and irregular, theory of pronunciation, and seve 
pages of De Fiva's Elementary Eeader. 

Second Term.— Political Economy, (Wayland), entire. Chur< 
Analytical Geometry, one hundred and fifty pages. r . 
Carmen Seeculare and the Ars Poetica. Particular „ attent 
wras paid to Prosody and to the scanning of all the meti 
Greek Testament, one chapter weekly. Fasquelle's Frei 
Grammar finished, an$ one hundred pages of De Fiva's C 
sical Reader. 

Third Term — Church's Differential Calculus, 134 pages ; Integ 
Calculus, 30 pages. French Drama, Merope of Voltai 
Athalie of Racine, and first act of Cuna, by Corneiil 
45 pages of JSschines on the Crown, with 13 exercises 
Arnold's Greek prose composition ; three lectures were 
livered on the Attic orators, and two on Athens ; Gr< 
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Testament, 10 chapters ; Wood's Botany, entire ; Floral 
Analysis daily ; Agassiz's and Gould's Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, illustrated by the microscope. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

?irst Term. — Peck's Mechanics, 187 pages ; Woodbury's German 
Grammar, 50 lessons, and first two sections of Adler's 
Eeader ; First Book of Cicero de Officiis ; Greek Testament 
weekly, one chapter ; one lecture was delivered on Cicero ; 
Chemistry of metalloids by recitation in Wells' Chemistry and 
weekly experimental lectures. 

Second Term — Peek's Mechanics, finished ; Woodbury's Grammar 
and Adler's Reader, finished ; Chemistry of the Metals, and 
Organic Chemistry by recitations in Wells' chemistry and ex- 
perimental lectures ; also a course of experimental lectures 
upon Static and Dynamic Electricity ; also Dana's Manual of 
Mineralogy, 200 pages. 
Third Term — Logic, Coppee's, entire, with extensive additions and 
praxis ; Bartlett's Acoustics, entire ; Bartlett's Optics, 90 
pages ; the Maid of Orleans in German by Schiller, entire ; 
CEdipus Tyrranus, entire, with attention to the scanning ; 
one lecture on the Greek Theatre, onG on the Attic Tragedi- 
ans, and one on the Acropolis and its buildings and statuary; 
Rhetoric, Coppee's, entire. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

First Term. — Bartlett's Astronomy, 175 pages ; Haven's Intellec- 
tual Philosophy; entire ; Paley's Natural Theology, entire ; 
Wayland's Moral Philosophy, entire ; the last three ac- 
' companied by frequent familiar lectures, and always by free 
discussions. 

Second Term. — Karnes' Elements of Criticism, entire ; Constitu- 
tional and National Law, entire, as found in Kent's Com- 
mentaries; CEdipus Rex, entire ;' Lectures on the Dionysian 
Theatre, and on the Attic Tragedians. 

Third Term. — Paley's Evidences of Christianity, Nairne's edition, 
entire ; Butler's Analogy, entire ; Dana's Text Book of Geo- 
logy, entire. 
Every study was thoroughly reviewed, and when the nature of 

the study admitted, an analysis of the text book was required. 
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7 Exercises. 

Weekly exercises alternately in declamation and composition 
were required of the Freshman and Sophomore Classes. The 
members of the Junior and Senior Classes were required in suc- 
cession to declaim original compositions in the presence of the 
entire college. 

On the Friday preceding commencement eight gentlemen of the 
Freshman Class engaged in a prize contest for the best declama- 
tion, and five ladies of the same class at the same time engaged in 
a contest for the best reading. The prize was awarded by the 
examining committee and official visitors of the college. A so- 
phopiore exhibition was held at the close of the first term, and a 
junior exhibition at the close of the second term. The exercises 
in both cases consisted wholly of original compositions. Tw< 
literary societies for gentlemen and one, for ladies held weekl; 
meetings for orations, essays, debates, and criticism. Each ha< 
the privilege of one public meeting a term, and by a joint 
rangement distinguished gentlemen delivered lectures before th^ 
united societies during the winter. 

8. Examinations. 
At the close of eveoy term each class was examined in all tb 




studies of the term. The examination in each case occupied thr«^^^«ee 
days, and was conducted by the faculty and an examining comm_T^Hf. 
tee in the presence of any who might choose to attend. The—* — ^se 
examinations in connection with the recitations, determine fcT^Kue 
student's rank and the question of his advancement . 

9. Mode of Instruction. 

The general mode of instruction was by recitation from t^z^st 
books. Each student was required to be thoroughly acquahrfc^^d 
with the subject as taught in the book ; and, as above indicate <i> 
the recitations were accompanied by remarks, discussions, and 1^^<- 
tures, and where it was possible a written conspectus of the. wo^ 
was required. When the subject demanded it, full aud fotxx^^l 
lectures were given, and the apparatus and cabinets were broug'^ 
into use. 

10. Discipline. 

The discipline is parental. The government of the college ^° T 
propriety of demeanor and industry in study has chiefly relied <> n 
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arx appeal to those higher views and generous impulses which 
should govern those engaged in literary pursuits. 

^An account of the daily standing of each student is kept in re- 
spect to attendance and scholarship, and the result is announced 
in public at the end of the term. This report, with an account of 
tb-e demeanor of the students, is forwarded to parents and guar- 
dLsLUS whenever they desire it. 

-At the commencement the valedictory and salutatory orations 
are assigned to the two most meritorious students. 

11. Gratuitous Aid. 

By a system of perpetual scholarships, which are sold for one 
hundred dollars each, tuition is reduced to purchasers to the inte- 
rest on that sum. All the scholarships are transferable, and we 
have no students who do not, either by purchase or hire, avail 
themselves of the advantages they afford. The free use of twenty 
scholarships has been placed at the disposal of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the State, and all of them have been 
at one time or another in use by students selected by that officer. 
At all times the Faculty, by the favor of scholarship owners, may 
obtain their use for worthy indigent students. 

1 2. Statutes and By-Laws. 
No material change. 

13. Description and value of College Buildings. 

There are two substantial brick buildings with basements of 
^°ne, owned in common with Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, valued 
^ $48,000, embracing the lot of five acres on which they stand % 

*• The share of the College in this property is $24,000 00 

'• The College library contains volumes in good 

condition, valued at ... 4,000 00 

The chemical and philosophical apparatus, together 
^ith the apparatus of the mathematical depart- 

tttent, is valued at 3,000 00 

T he cabinet of Natural History, &c. , at 3,500 00 

Total $34,500 00 

[Senate, No. 55.] 8 
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14. Description and value of other College Property. 

The corporation owns, in connection with Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, one undivided half of the following described pro- 
perty, viz. : 

Sixty-four acres of land valued at... $8,000 00 

Furniture, stock and farming utensils 6,000 00 

Share of Genesee College in this property $7,000 00 

One thousand acres of land in Iowa 2,500 .00 

Pew in M. E. Church in Lima 150 00 

Watch in hands of treasurer 50 00 

$9,700 00 

Endowment funds, viz. : 

Bonds and mortgages $35,327 00 

U.S. bonds 12,000 00 

New endowment notes 14,540 00 

New endowment subscription, bearing 

interest 3,810 00 

Old endowment notes, valued at 2,000 00 

Shortloans 950 00 

Cashinbank 800 00 

$69,427 O 

Contingent endowment, viz. : 

Subscription $5,000 00 

Due on Chamberlain professorship 5,000 00 

Bequest of Mr. Atchinson 10,000 00 

20,000 CO 

$99,127 00 

15. Revenue. - 

Interest from endowment $4,466 26 

Incidentals 651 25 

Use of scholarships ' 425 35 

Catalogues sold 58 85 

Use of pianos.. 239 50 

Sale of oldiron 30 00 

Cash from Capt. Hickmott 7 00 

From Boarding Hall . 100 00 

Donation from F. H. Root 500 00 

FromG. W. Seminary ' 350 00 

Total $6,828 21 
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16. Debts. 
None. 

17. Income and Expenditures. 

1. Income as stated above. 

2. Expenditures — salaries.. 4 $5,700 00 

Janitor 101 00 

Coal ; 210 25 

Printing... __.".. 85 00 

Traveling expenses, postage, &c 129 71 

Taxes «on Iowa land .,*.. 36 00 

Refunded for scholarships, &c. . . i . . . 15 65 

Insurance « ... 82 50 

Boarding Hall, for wood, oil, <fcc 100 00 

Costs of court ' 81 88 

Tuning instruments . 10 00 

Expenses at Albany 144 52 

Total amount of expenditures $6,696 51 

Balance of revenue over expenses ........*.. $131 70 



18. Price of Tuition. 

Should any student be without a scholarship, as explained in 
section 11, the charge for a year's tuition would be $25.50 ; but as 
scholarships are so numerous that all can rent them, nothing is 
ever received for tuition. 

19. Close of Report. 

The above report was submitted to the joint executive com- 
mittee, and to the Board of Trustees, and was read and approved, 
the latter body ordering that the seal of the College be affixed to 
it, and that it be properly authenticated by the signatures of the 
President, Secretary and Treasurer of the corporation, and that it 
be forwarded to the Regents of the University. 

FRANCIS H. EOOT, President, 
[L. S.] JOHN COPELAND, Secretary, . 

JOHN DENNIS, Treasurer. 
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IX. UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

The Trustees of the University of Rochester, in compliance 
with the requisition of the Regents of the University, submit the 
following report for the collegiate year ending July 13th, 1864, 
containing a true statement of facts showing the progress and con-' 
dition of the University of Rochester, during and at the close of 
said year, in the several following circumstances, viz : 

1. Number and Description of the Professorships. 

The Professorships established by the Trustees and filled during 
the past year were as follows : 

1. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

2. Greek Language and Literature. 

3. Latin Language and Literature. 

4. Rhetoric and History. 

5. Chemistiy. 

6. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

7. Natural Sciences. 

8. Modern Languages. 

2. Faculty and other Officers. 

The Faculty of the University, including all persons engaged in 
giving public instruction therein, during the past year, consisted 
of a President, seven Professors, and one other instructor. The 
other officers or servants of the University charged with duties 
other than those of public instruction, during the said year, were 
a Secretary and Treasurer, Librarian, Assistant Librarian and 
Janitor. 

M. B. Anderson, LL. D., President and Professor of Intellectu 
al and Moral Philosophy. 

A. C. Kendrick, D. D., Professor of .the Greek Language an 
Literature. 

J. F. Richardson, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language ai 
Literature. 

C. Dewey, M. D., D. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
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L F. Quinby, A. M., Professor 1 of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

S. S. Cutting, D. D., Professor of Rhetoric and History, 

Henry A. Ward, A. M., Professor of the Natural Sciences. 

William C. Wilkinson, Assistant Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

G. W. Northrup, Instructor in Mathematics. 

A. C. Kendrick, D. D., Librarian. 

W. P. Hellings, Assistant Librarian. 

W. N. Sage, A. M., Secretary and Treasurer. 

J. Noble, Janitor. 

3. Number of Students. 
The whole number of students in the University during the 
past year was 130. 

Honorably dismissed \ m . 15 

Deceased ._ . . 2 

Left from inability to maintain their standing in classes, or 

from illness, and by permission ,._ 4 

Bemaining at the close of the year ^ 109 

Graduates at last commencement 34 

Student^it date of this report, January 1st, 1865 110 

Whole number of graduates 304 

There were no students under fourteen years of age. The aver- 
tge age of the members of the graduating class was twenty-four. 

4. Classification of Students. 
The students in the University during the past year were classed 
js follows : 

ienior T .. .. .... 39 

\uiior 41 

►ophomores .. 25 

•Veshmen 25 

Total 130 

5. College Terms and Sessions. 
The terms or sessions for study in said University, during the 
last year, were as follows : 

?if st Term. — From September 10 15 weeks. 

Second Term. — From January 5 13 weeks. 

Chird Term.— Froto April 21 , 12 weeks. 
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6. Course of Study. 

The plan of instruction is so adjusted that two courses of sys- 
tematic study are open to the students; one being the usual classi- 
cal and scientific course, and the other a scientific course in which 
modern languages replace the Greek and Latin of the ordinary 
University curriculum. 

The regular course for all students extends through four years, 
at the end of which time those who have passed a good examina- 
tion in the prescribed studies are admitted to a degree: those who 
have pursued the entire classical course to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and those who have pursued the scientific course to that 
of Bacfielor of Sciences. 

The course of study in each class for the past year was as 
follows : 

Freshman Glass. 

First Term. — A daily recitation in Davies' (Bourdon) Algebra ; 
a daily recitation in Livy, first and one-half of second books, 
with constant grammatical exercises ; a daily recitation in Greek, 
(Anabasis, fourth and fifth books,) with exercises on Kendrick's 
Greek Ollendorff. £y 

Second Term. — A daily recitation in Algebra, Davies'ifeburdon 
completed; a daily recitation in Livy, fifth book, with Latin 
Prose Composition; a daily recitation in Greek, one book of 
Homer's Iliad. 

TKird Term. — A daily recitation in Geometry, Davies 7 Legendre, 
completing seven books } a daily recitation in' Greek, selections ^ 

from Felton's Greek Historians, and constant grammatical exer 

cises ; a daily recitation in Blair's Rhetoric. 

The historical exercise was accompanied by familiar illustra- _ 
tive lectures, founded upon the text book, in addition to thos^^ 
given upon Greek and Roman Antiquities, by the instructors i» — 
Latin and Greek. 

Sophomore Class. 

First Term. — A daily recitation in Latin, the class reading tl 
Satires of Horace, and three Satires of Juvenal, with constat 
exersises in Latin Composition ; a daily recitation in Math- * 
matics, completing Davies* Legendre, and Davies' Treatise < — " 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and the mensuration of Sim— 
faces and Solids ; a daily recitation in Rhetoric. 
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Second Term. — A daily recitation in Davies' Analytical Geom- 
etry, completing the work with the exception of the eighth and 
ninth book ; a daily recitation in Greek, the class reading four 
of the smaller political Orations of Demosthenes, and half of the 
Oration on the Jprown, with lectures on Grecian History; Whate- 
ly's Logic, with lectures, and Trench on the Study of Words. 

Third Term. — A daily recitation in Davies' Surveying, com- 
pleting the Vork, and Silliman's Mechanics ; a daily recitation in 
Latin, the class reading the first book of the Histories of Taci- 
tus ; a daily recitation in French. 

Junior Class. 

First Term. — An alternate recitation through the term in Sil- 
liman's Physics (Gravitation, Theory of Machinery, Molecular 
Forces, Solids, Fluids, Pneumatics, to Balloons), and French 
(Fasquelle and De Fivas); a daily recitation in Greek (six Odes of 
JPindar, the Prometheus,, and part of the Agamemnon of JSschuy- 
1x18, with lectures); a daily recitation with lectures in Thomp- 
son's Logic. 

Second Term. — A daily recitation in Greek (selections from the 
X31ectra and OEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles); Lectures on Miil- 
Xer's Science of Language; a daily recitation in Anatomy and 
^Physiology (Cutter), and in Zoology (Agassiz) ; attending daily- 
^recitations in Silliman's Physics (Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics), 
^a.nd Porter's Chemistry. 

Third Term. — A daily recitation in Latin (most of the Odes 
^amd Epistles of Horace) ; Silliman's Physics (Optics completed, 
Uleat), alternating with Porter's Chemistry; Olmsted's Astron- 
^Dmy, three chapters ; a daily recitation in German (Woodbury's 
HJew Method and Reader). 

Senior Class. 

First Term. — A daily recitation in Greek, the class reading 
selections from the Republic of Plato, and from Aristotle's Nicho- 
xnachian Ethics, and attending, in connection, a course of lec- 
tures on Greek Philosophy, from Thales to Plato ; a daily reci- 
tation in Astronomy for the first four weeks of the term, and in 
Zoology and Human Anatomy and Physiology for the remainder 
of the term ; the class recited about one-half of the text books 
of Loomis, Gould, and Agaesiz; a daily recitation in Intellectual 
Philosophy, the class reciting portions of Hamilton's Lectures, 
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Id connection with recitations, the class attended a coarse of 
lectures upon those subjects in Intellectual Philosophy not fully 
treated in the text books, or which required more ample discus- 
sion or illustration. 

* Second Term. — A daily recitation in Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, in which the class recited the whole of Hopkins' 
Moral Philosophy, and finished Hamilton ; a daily recitation in 
Latin, the class reading the first, second and fifth books of Cice- 
ro's Tusculan Discussions, with lectures on Roman Philosophy ; 
a recitation daily in International and Constitutional Law, with 
lectures, the text books used being Woolsey and Mansfield. 

Third Term. — A daily recitation in Butler's Analogy, and 
Moral Philosophy. In connection with these subjects, a course 
of lectures was attended by the class, on the Constitutional His- 
tory of Great Britain, France, and Spain, with notices of the 
History of Representative Government; a daily recitation in 
Hitchcock's Geology ; a daily recitation in Wayland's Political 
Economy with additional lectures on the History and Principles 
of the Science. 

7. Resident Graduates. 

The resident graduates pursue advanced studies under the in- 
struction of the Professors, in such departments as the students 
may select. 

8. Extra Studies. 

Extra recitations have been attended during the year by under 
graduates in Plato's Republic and the French and German lan- 
guages, in addition to the required course, 

9. Exercises. 

In English composition and delivery the Seniors delivered ori- 
ginal orations before the Faculty and students of the University 
during the first and second terms, two of the class speaking each 
week. 

The Juniors delivered original orations in the chapel during- 
the third term of the year, three of the class speaking each. week. 

The Juniors and Sophomores had weekly exercises in the com — 
position of essays, under the criticism of the Professor of Rhetoric^ 
one-third or one-fourth of the class reading at a time. 

The Freshman class read essays during the. third term in rota. — 
tion, one essay daily. 
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In addition to weekly exercises in Declamation, the Sophomore 
and Freshman classes received a course of elementary instruction 
in pronunciation, emphasis, modulation and rhetorical action. 

Oral exercises in Greek and Latin Composition, with criticism, 
"fcefore the class, were connected with the Greek and Latin reci- 
tations of the Sophomore and Freshman classes. 

10. Examinations. 

!Each class is publicly examined at the close of each term's 
study. 

The examination is conducted by the officer in charge of each 
Bfc"«Jidy, in the presence of the President and members of the 
"Fs^culty, and such visitors as are in attendance. 

-An entire day is devoted to each class in each examination, and 
ttk^ examinations are conducted by a combination of written and 
oral exercises. 

In Greek and Latin, previous to the regular oral examinations, 
th^ students are required to make a written translation of a 
passage selected by the Faculty, without the aid of notes and 
lexicons. 

Itx Khetoric and Philosophy the classes are required to make 
* *~itten discussions of subjects selected from the term's study, in 
'i*e presence of the examining officers. 

"X^he viva-voce examination takes place subsequently in the 
3T ^€i.l manner. 

11. Mode of Instruction. 

Ix* the Sophomore and Freshman classes the instruction is 
airily given by text books, accompanied by searching analyses 
"tlie author and subject studied. 

Ira those English studies which admit of it, the student is re- 

***ed to give in his own words an outline of the author studied. 

l ^ questions of the teacher being supplementary, are designed 

clraw out the student's conception of the author's ideas, and 

* independent thought which the student himself may have 

^eloped on the subject under discussion. 

tn the higher classes, lectures are constantly connected with 
* subjects studied in the text books, 
lectures were given during the year on the following subjects : 

1. English Language and Literature. 

2. Natural Philosophy. 
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4. Geology. 

5. Mineralogy. 

6. Botany. 

7. Ethnology. 

8. Ancient and Modern History. 

9. Greek and Roman Literature. 

10. Greek and Roman Philosophy. 

11. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

12. Political Economy. 

With a few exceptions the students are examined upon th< 
subject matter of the lectures, as well as the text books. 

The recitations are held ordinarily from 9 a. m. to 12 a. m. eacl 
working day, with the exception of Saturday, on which the exer 
cises are somewhat shorter. 

12. Discipline. 

The discipline of the University is chiefly moral. There is m 
written code to regulate the conduct of the students, and tb< 
Faculty rely mainly upon examples, general suggestions, and per 
sonal association and intercourse, to secure, on the part of th< 
students, propriety of conduct and gentlemanly behavior. 

When these means, faithfully applied, have failed, it is consi 
dered as proof that the delinquent is unfit for the association anc 
privileges of a literary life, and the parents and guardians ar 
requested quietly to remove him from the University. 

The plan of the University dispenses with college dormitorie 
as a source of serious evils, and experience thus far has sho\c 
that a residence in moral and religious families is every way moz 
desirable for the student. Punctual attendance on all the in- 
quired exercises is diligently enforced. An exact record of e 
absences and delinquencies, as well as of attendance, is keg; 
together with an estimate of the excellence of each recitati» 
These records form a history of each student during the peri^ 

of his residence. 

13. Gratuitous Aid. 

Forty scholarships, of one thousand dollars each, have b^ 
endowed for the use of students for the Christian ministry. x Forr 
such students have received aid during the past year. TweL 
free scholarships have been guaranteed .to the common schools 
the city of Rochester. Three are selected each year, unci 
proper regulations, from these schools. The effect upon *>• 
schools has been stimulating and salutary. 
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14. Premiums. 

Premiums are open for competition to those students only who 
are present in the University during the year, are regular in their 
attendance upon all required exercises, and whose standing shall 
"be good in the studies of each department. Premiums may be 
divided at the discretion of the committee of award. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

A premium is given to the member of the Senior class who 
shall write the best essay on a subject selected by the Faculty. % 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

A premium is given to the member of the Junior class who 
shall pass the best examination upon some portion of a Greek 
author, selected by the Faculty, which shall have been read in ad- 
dition to the regular and required course of Greek study. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

A premium is given to the member of the Sophomore class who 
shall pass the best examination upon some portion of a Latin 
author, selected by the Faculty, which shall have been read in ad- 
dition to the regular and required course of Latin study. 

A premium is given for the best exercise by a member of the 
Sophomore class in declamation. 

FRESHMAN CLASS. 

A premium is given to the member of the Freshman class who 
shall pass the best examination upon some mathematical discussion 
selected by the Faculty. 

15. Statutes, or By-Laws of the University. 

These are few, and have not yet been matured, time being ne- 
cessary to enable the trustees to adapt them to the condition and 
exigencies of a new institution. They shall be transmitted to the 
Regents as soon as they shall receive their final form. 

16. Description and Value of College Buildings. 

1. Anderson Hall, with twenty-one acres of land and 

improvements thereon $74,089 18 

2. Buildings ancMands now occupied on Buffalo st.,.. 16,063 36 

3. The Library account 9,753 62 
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4. The Ward Cabinet ... $21,007 : 

5. The Philosophical apparatus, &c 1,696 < 

6. Furniture and fixtures. m 2,626 I 

7. Mount Hope lot 100 ( 



$125,335 i 



17. Description and Value of other College Property. 

1. Amount invested in bonds and mortgages $32,966 ( 

2. Amount invested in bills receivable 26,416 ] 

3. Amount invested in Eathbone library fund sub- 

scription 25,000 ( 

4. Amount invested in other subscriptions 7,114 i 

5. Amount invested in plank road and steamboat 

stock, 650 ( 

6. Amount due from students for tuition 3,851 ( 

7. Amount invested in Monroe county bond (Davis 

Prize Fund) 1,000 < 

8. Amount due from Commercial Bank 308 I 

9. Amount due from other parties . 175 ( 



$97,481 ! 



18. Revenue. 

1. Amount charged for tuition $4, 663 00 

Less discount . . .. 295 50 

4,367 I 

2. Amount received for interest 3,334 90 

Less amount paid. ............. .... 459 00 

2,865 I 

3. Amount received for diplomas . .., 165 i 

4. Amount received for room rent 520 1 

5. Amount received for sale of catalogues 16 I 

6. Donation from J. F. Eathbone 500 C 

7. Profits on sale of State street property and rents. 105 I 

$8,542 - 
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19. Debts. 

1. Mortgage on Buffalo street property $2,000 00 

2. Note due Professor Kendrick 4,300 00 

3. Due Professors and other persons .,„..„ 2,551 87 

-4. Overpaid on cash account „„.. 513 30 

$9,365 17 



20. Income and Expenditure. 
balance of Income as above stated ... $8,542 08 

1. Officers, agents and servants paid $10,300 00 

2. Current expenses, including insurance andrepairs. 1,654 31 

3. Free tuition given away.„. 1,590 00 

$13,544 31 
Expenditure over income. $5,002 23 

21. Price of Tuition, &c. 

1. Tuition per annum „ $48 00 

2. Incidentals, 12 00 

3. Room rent 12 00 

4. Other expenses for board, Ac 

22. Close of Report. 

This financial report was presented at the annual meeting of 

*tie Board of Trustees, at Anderson Hall, July 12, 1864, and by 

*iiem adopted, and ordered to be forwarded with the signature of 

*iie President and Secretary, and the seal of the University at- 

*^ched. 

WILLIAM KELLY, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
"^PnjiiAM N. Sage, Secretary. 
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X. LAW SCHOOL OP THE UNIVERSITY OP 
ALBANY. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

The Trustees and Faculty of the Law School of the Universi 
of Albany, in compliance with the requisition of the Regents 
the University, submit the following report of the origin, orgt 
ization, course of study, methods of instruction, and other mj 
ters relating to said school : 

The University of Albany was incorporated in 1851. It h 
no endowment, but its act of incorporation authorized the en 
tion of a Law, Medical, Literary and Scientific Department, 
these, the Law Department, known as the Albany Law Scho 
has been the only one created under the act. This departme 
was organized in 1851, by the appointment of three Professo 
to each one of whom have been assigned certain specified lej 
topics. The Professors, and topics assigned to each, were, a 
still are, the following: 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL. D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL. D., Real Estate, Wills, Grimir 
Law, Personal Rights, Domestic Relations. 

Amos Dean, LL. D,, Personal Property, Contracts, Commerc: 
Law. ' 

Course of Study and Methods of Instruction. 

The course of study and methods of instruction have be 
adopted solely in reference to the duties and professional care 
of the practicing lawyer. The young man is required to do tt 
as a student which will afterwards be required of him as a la 
yer. His first object is to acquire a knowledge of legal prin 
pies, in connection with their applications to the facts to whi 
they are related and from which they are derived. With t] 
view he is required to attend and take minutes of lectures a 
references to adjudged cases. By these means he acquires 1 
legal principles and the cases which sustain, carry out and apj 
them to their appropriate facts. Two of the morning hours 
each day of the week, except Saturdays, the student devotes 
the hearing and taking down of lectures. These possess k 
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with the most important legal principles which, by means of the 
cases referred to, and his own reflection, he is to master and 
apply during the day. In the cases which make these applica- 
tions, he is expected to do his principal reading.. He will find 
these cases in the English and American Reports, and these Re- 
ports are in the Law Libraries of the different lawyers of the 
?ity, in that of the Law School, and in the State Library. In 
d dition, the students are daily examined as to topics embraced 

* the lectures. ,Thus the Professors are enabled to give a tho- 
>xigh course of instruction in the mode best calculated to fix 
^:rmanently in the students' mind the legal principles he is re- 

* ired to master, and at the same time to accustom him to exer- 
^e a great readiness in their different applications. No previous- 
acquired classical or legal knowledge is necessary to entitle 

"*y one to enter the Law School ; and in those cases where the 
Xnd is mature, and accustomed to the systematic exercise of its 
cowers, such entry is recommended at the commencement of his 
^urse of legal study. It is economy both as to time and money 
tfcus to lay a substantial foundation at the outset. 

Moot Courts, 

The Moot Courts are designed to afford the student opportuni- 
ies for .the special investigation of legal questions; the prepara- 
ion of points and briefs ; and to train him in the best manner 
f conducting legal arguments. Two of these are held each 
/eek. At each one, questions previously given out are argued 
►y four of the students, previously appointed. Their argument 
•eing concluded, the question goes to the entire class, and is 
here discussed and decided. Besides the arguments by the dis- 
.utants, the verbal discussions in the class, and the opinion of 
he presiding Professor, two opinions are also prepared by two 
f the students, previously appointed, and read before the class 
►efore the decision of the question. 

Terms of the School and Topics Lectured upon each Tefm. 

There are three terms of the Law School held each year, called 
Fall, Winter and Spring; each term continuing for twelve weeks. 
The Fall Term commences the first Tuesday of September ; the 
Winter the last Tuesday of November, and the Spring the first 
Tuesday of March. The school has no collegiate year. Students 
may enter at the commencement of each term with equal advan- 
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tage, and, by continuing during the one at which they enter and 
the two succeeding ones, may become candidates for graduation. 

Professor Dean lectures during the Fall Term upon the Law 
of Personal Property, of Contract and of Partnership. During 
the Winter Term, upon the Law of Corporations, the Contract 
of Sale, Negotiable Paper, and Suretyship an$ Guaranty. Dur- 
ing the Spring Term, upon the Law of Assignments, of Bail- 
ments, of Principal and Agent, and of Insurance* 

Senator Harris, during the Pall Term, lectures upon Common, 
■ Statute and Constitutional Law, Common Law and Equity Prac- 
tice, and a comparison of both with that under the New York 
code. 

During the Winter Term upon the General Principles of Equity 
Jurisprudence, upon Common Law and Equity Pleadings, and 
pleadings under the New York code. 

During the Spring Term upon the Law of Evidence. 

Judge Parker, during the Pall Term, lectures upon Criminal 
Law, and Rights of Persons, including Remedies for Private 
Wrongs. 

During the Winter Term upon the Law of the Domestic Rela- 
tions, and upon Real Property. 

During the Spring Term upon the Law of Real Property, in- 
cluding Uses, Trusts, Powers and Wills. 

Text Books. 

The Professors do not recommend any large amount of reading 
to be done in text books. They know that the good lawyer can 
only be made such by the thorough examination and investigation 
of legal principles ias they are reasoned out and applied in the ad- 
judged cases. For the purpose, however, of occasionally occupy- 
ing their time in a not unprofitable manner, and more especially 
to enable the students, at their greater leisure, to search out and 
find authorities in their moot court questions, the following Text 
Books are recommended : Kent's Commentaries, Parsons on Con- 
tracts, Broom's Legal Maxims, Cowen's Justice, Collyer on Part- 
nership, Bouvier's Law Dictionary, Angel and Ames on Corpora- 
tions, Hilliard on Sales, Edwards on Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes, Edwards on Bailment, Dunlap's Paley on Agency, 
Reeves' Domestic Relations, Wharton's Criminal Law, Jarman on 
Wills, and such others as are specially recommended during tho 
course of lectures. 
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Requirements for Graduation. 

The applicant must be twenty-one years of age, must sustain a 
f£ood moral character, must have attended three full terms of the 
JLiaw School, must have sustained, during the course, satisfactory 
examinations, and prepared a dissertation on some legal subject; 
upon depositing which, and paying a graduating fee of ten dol- 
lars, he can, if duly qualified, receive a diploma from the Uni- 
"varsity* conferring the Degree of Bachelor of Laws, which ad- 
xnits to practice both as attorney and counsellor at law in all 
"the courts of this State* 

Building, Library, Debt. 

The building in which the school is conducted is the south 
"Wing of the Albany Medical College Building. The land belongs 
to the city of Albany, and is leased by the Law School at a 
"X^aerely nominal rent. The building has been erected by the Law 
Zfc^aculty for the University, with the aid received by them from 
«t few generous individuals. The institution is now entirely free 
from debt. The Law Hall contains a very respectable Law Li- 
"fc>rary, worth $2,000, which is leased to the Law School, and is 
^exclusively devoted to the use of the students. 

Income, Tickets, Expense and Catalogue. 

The professors have no other income or compensation than 
"that which is derived from the sale of tickets to the students, 
TXhese tickets are for single terms or for the coarse. The fee for 
«, single term is forty dollars ; for two terms seventy, and for 
'three terms, one hundred dollars; in each case payable in advance. 
"The total amount of income depends upon the number of students 
in attendance, and that varies with each term (the number now 
in attendance is about eighty). The necessary expense to the 
student, including board, <fcc, for the whole course is about 
3$350. Circulars and catalogues giving more definite and de- 
railed information are published annually near the close of the 
Spring Term, and may be obtained on application to Amos 
3Dean, one of the Professors. 

j>. s.j THOMAS W. OLCOTT, 

President of the University of Albany, N. Y. 
Orlando Meads, Secretary. 
[Senate, No. 55.J 9 
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XL ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

The Trustees of the Elmira Female College, in compliance with 
the requisition of the Regents of the University, respectfully 
submit the following report for the collegiate year ending July 1, 
1864 : 

1. Number and Description of Professorships- 

It is an essential part of the plans of this College to place the 
several departments of instruction under regularly endowed pro- 
fessorships. In accordance with this expectation they are for the 
present arranged as indicated under the next head, viz. : 

2. Faculty and other Officers. 

The Faculty and those connected with the College in the dis» 
charge of official and other duties during the past year, were a$ 
follows : 

Rev. Augustus W. Cowles, D.D., President and Professor of 
Sacred Literature, Mental and Moral Scieijce. 

Rev. Darius R. Ford, A.M., Professor of Natural History, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Miss Anna M. Bronson, Preceptress in History, Physiology and 
English Literature. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Ward, Preceptress of the department of 
Modern Languages. 

Miss Eliza H. Stanwood, Preceptress in Latin. 

Miss Lucy A. Nye, Assistant Preceptress in History, Mathe- 
matics and Latin. 

Miss Kate L. Hayden, Preceptress of the Music department. 

Miss Mary M. Pierce, Assistant in the Music department. 

Mrs. Fidelia E. Stanly, Head of the Domestic and Health de- 
partment, and Superintendent of Permissions. 

In addition to the above, who constitute the faculty of instruc- 
tion and government, the following persons have been employed 
during the year : 
x Wm. Franklin Benjamin, clerk and steward, 
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Mrs. Hannah Squires, who has had general charge of those 
students whose domestic work in the boarding department, requires 
her supervision. Also two female domestics and two laborers, 
who are employed in the miscellaneous labor of the College. 

3. Number of Students. 

Whole number, including both preparatory and collegiate de- 
partments „.*.. „_ ., 104 

Whole number in College classes _ Ill 

Number of graduates last commencement „ 17 

Whole number graduated (six classes) m + mmm . mmmmtmm mmm 80 

In the College classes no student was uncjer fourteen years, 
of age. This age is required for admission to the preparatory 
department. 

4. Classification of Students. 

In classifying the students according to the well known method 
of a collegiate course, so as to form four annual graded classes, , 
some practical difficulties have arisen from the general want of 
systematic preparation on the part of those who seek admission to 
the College classes. Some have been allowed to make up back 
studies as probationers for full matriculation. It is expected that 
Xfciembers of the Senior class have no studies to be made up, and 
that all are accepted candidates for the first degree. 
The classes during the past year were as follows : 

Seniors „..*.. 18 

Juniors . • . 15 

^Sophomores* . " .... * „ .... 28, 

Jr>rotomathians (Freshmen) 50 

Total . . Ill 

Preparatory classes are also graded in two divisions, each 
forming an annual class. 

3?irst Academic 34 

Second Academic . 49 

Total 83 

"Whole number m 194 
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5. College Terms and Vacations. 

The Collegiate year is divided into two sessions of twenty 
weeks each, the first beginning in the first week of September, 
the second, in the early part of February; between these two 
sessions is the winter vacation of two weeks. The close of the 
Collegiate year is followed by the summer vacation of ten weeks. 

6. Course of Study. 
It has been somewhat difficult to arrange, with entire satisfac- 
tion, a Collegiate course of study for young ladies. Both place 
and time must necessarily be given for an appropriate share of 
those elegant accomplishments which are so highly esteemed in 
social life. The practical question is, how shall these promote 
trtye intellectual discipline, and, at the same time, add to a 
refined and elegant culture. The aim of the College in this 
respect has been to render these departments of JEsthetic edu- 
cation so thorough and systematic that they shall be as truly 
valuable as studies in Literature or Science, for intellectual 
growth and acquisition. Yet the College has preferred to lean 
to the side of systematic, thorough, and even rigorous study, 
rather than to encourage a superficial course, however attractive 
or fashionable. 

Accordingly a course of study has been adopted, which is be- • 
ljeved to be fully equivalent to any under-graduate course in the ^ 
best Colleges in the State. No short or scientific course isE 
recognized, and no diploma is given except for a full classical 
course. This occupies four years, and requires the usual prepa— . 
ration in Latin, Mathematics, and comihon English branches -■ 
Instead of the higher classics, French, German, and sometimes 
in place of the latter, Music and Painting are substituted undei 
the direction of the Faculty. 

Those who honorably complete this course are admitted regtzzj 
larly to the first degree — Baccalaureate of Arts. 

The. studies pursued by the several classes during the past yea** 
were as follows : 

Protomathian Class {Freshman.) 
First Session. — Cicero's Select Orations ; and Robinson's Alge- 
bra, Miss Stanwood. Physical Geography, with Lectures, 
Professor Ford. 
Second Session. — Sallust : Jugurthine War, Miss Stanwood; Alge- 
l bra completed, Miss Stanwood ; Botany, with lectures and 
excursions, Prof. Ford ; Drawing, Miss Nye. 
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Sophomore Class. 

3?irst Session. — Horace : Selections from the Odes and Satires, 
with the Secular Hymn, and Ars Poetica, President Cowles ; 
Geometry begun, Prof. Ford ; Political Economy, with lec- 
tures on Law, Prof. Ford ; French begun, Miss Ward. 

JSecond Session. — French continued, Miss Ward ; Geometry fin- 
ished, and Trigonometry also finished, Prof. Ford ; Spald- 
ing's English Literature, *with class readings from standard 
authors, Miss Bronson ; Natural Philosophy, with lectures 
and experiments, Prof. Ford. 

Junior Class. :; 

irst Session. — French Literature, with Noel and Chapsaft 

• Grammar, Miss Ward; Wells' Chemistry, with ex peri mentis 

by the class, Professor Ford ; German begun, Miss Ward. Ai 

lecond Session. — French continued, Miss Ward ; Geology and 
Mineralogy (Dana), Professor Ford ; German continued, 
Miss Ward; Haven's Mental Philosophy (Intellect and Sen- 
sibilities), with written abstracts by the class, and lectures 
on the History of Philosophy, President Cowles. 

Senior Class. 

^^irst Session: — Mathematical Astronomy, with lectures and prac- 
tical use of the Telescope and Transit, Professor Ford ; 
Alexander's Evidences and Hickok's Moral Science, Presi- 
dent Cowles. ■■-..;.• 
•Second Session. — Astronomy continued, with practical use of 
instruments at the Observatory, Professor Ford ; Butler's 
Analogy, Karnes' Elements (in part), Schlegel's History of 
Literature, President Cowles. 
During this session, President Cowles gave to the Senior class, 
^t daily lecture in connection with readings and comments on the 
"Vrorks of Buskin, upon the Philosophy, History, and practical 
^tnethods of the Fine Arts, illustrated by sketches drawn before 
the class, or prepared for them, and by engravings from standard 
^vorke of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 

7. Exercises. 

All the students meet in classes weekly for instruction and exer. 
case in English Composition. An original essay is required once 
in two weeks from each student Literary exercises, consisting of 
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recitations, discussions, god original essays, are had weekly by the 
Q$U§ophia Society. Bible classes are held every Sabbath affer- 
npQXXi which all students boarding in th$ College are required to 
j9ft^e^|4* Religious sendees are held twice every day, consisting 
of rea^ipg the :3criptures, singing and prayer. On Sabbath even- 
j»g ftj regular preaching or lecture, servioe is held in the College 
.(j^pel e&pjeessly for the students. 

8. Examinations. 

At the close of each session, an examination is conducted by 
the Faculty in the presence of a regularly appointed committee, 
and such other visitors as may be present. A careful merit roll 
JE| kept; and no student is advanced to a higher class unless a fair 
degree of attainment, has been reached Th?> standing pf each 
stu^pxtf; i$ reviewed by the lyhole faculty before being recorded. 

9. Mode of Instruction. , -, 

. Instruction has been chiefly given through carefully prepared 
lemons from text books,, with foee remarks and illustrations by the 
teacher. In the higher classes the utmost freedom of discussion 
is encouraged, and additional matter is given in lectures, of which 
generally notes are taken by the students. 



.../... 10. Discipline. 

i ; N^arfy all the students form one family, a»d are under the spe- 
cial care and supervision of the Faculty. 

:. The administration of government is designed to be kind, cour- 
teous and affefctiduate. Y$t, at the same, time, watchful, decisive 
'Tand firm. It is believed that the training of the will to obedience 
is quite as important as any training of the intellect and taste. It 
j&jfcherefore, a prominent aii$ of the college to secure from all its 
.fflHutent^A respectful anct cheerful obedience to all its regulations 
jtft&o, essential part of education, and not merely for the tempo- 
wry advantages of good order : #nd corregt deportment. Cases of 
public diaejpjine by reprimand or removal have been very rarie. 
Milder steps have been sufficient to secure a yery high degree €>f 
good order and faithful study. 

.. : . ;..... Jl-j Gratuitous Aid., ... 

\Jkmer K It is, however^ hoped that Legislative or private bene- 
factions will afford ai& 4a worthy andj promising young women 
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finch as has long been acce^4e A >jho young men, whose modes of 
selfoupport are much more numerous ar^d remunerative. 

1A Stotmte* and By-Law* /•■■•»■' ; i!»?" 

tfone have been formally enacted by the trustees.' 1W faculty 
have adopted a few regulations for the government of the college, 
which fire' appended to the annual' catalogue. ' 

13. Description and- Virtue of College Buildings. 

' • Thb principal edifice is a structure o{ great architectural' ftfe 
ganoe in style, chiefly of the Venetian- Gothic, consietfcg' of ^ 
central octagon of about seventy feet in diameter, and two wings, 
each extending nearly eighty feet, terminated by a tower at each 
extreme angle. This building contains elegant and spacious: . jm» 
Consociations for the literary and scientific departments, ajid^ieo 
for the domestic department, also music rooms, parlors, society 
hall, an elegant chapel, and private rooms for nearly one, huncteed 
and fifty students. These rooms are each furnished with a sepa- 
rate closet, neatly carpeted and furnished, warmed by heatejl air, 
9nd .lighted with gas. ' . , 

Value of College edifice . m ':jl:L . '.'. t$$jOdp 

The site (about eight acres) .... 14;00# 

TwolotbinSouthport.. -. ... ......j.^: 706 

President's house * - 4,lt)jcf 

$73,800 



.- i ■ 



14. Other College Property* 

iiJonds and ifrortgages belonging to the Benjamin Endow- ' ' 

mentFund ....;. $£,50$ 

^Jollege and Socitety Libraries.. . .j „., : &0ft 

^?urniture and fixtures 8,000 

JSlfusical instruments .. 2,000 

Chemical and philosophical apparatus ...:.. '800 

Cabinet of mhier&ls and fossils ^ 200 
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•• 15. Revenue. 

Whole amount of term bills for the year $24,052 62 

Bills received and receivable from past years.. . 2,645 50 

Interest due from endowment.. . 140 00 



. Total revenue received and receivable . . . $26,838 12 



16. Dtbte. 

Funded debt $19,500. 00 

Due on President's house ^.. .... *... 2,050 00 

17. Income and Expenditure. 

Cash receipts from term bills of current year. > m $22, 119 92 

Cash receipts from past years 2,405 60 



' Cash receipts for the financial year. ; . $24,525 5Sfc 



Expenses. 

Salaries $5,008 0*^! 

Wages of domestics, laborers, &c . 990 O^. 

6oal.. : 1,254 T m 

I'able expensjs 6,875 O- 

Gas . .. 720 

Repairs, furnaces, carpets and sundries. 3,650 



$18,497 

Insurance $174 16 

Interest on endowment 1,750 00 

Interest on funded debt % 1,365 00 

Interest on President's house 143 50 

3,432 



Whole amount of expenditures, including current 
expenses, repairs, insurance, and $1,750.00 
paid into the endowment fund. . $21,930 4 



Salance of income over expenditure, not including 

interest and insurance $6,027 lf^ 

balance of income over all expenses 2,595 lC? 
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18. Price of Tuition. 

Tuition in all the studies of the course, with board, room 
nished, warmed and lighted $160 per annum. Instruction in n 
is made an extra charge of $32 per annum. 

.19. Close of Report. 

The above report is submitted by the executive committer 

£M2cordance with a standing resolution of the Board of True 

authorizing the committee to make the annual report, and di 

iza^y* them to affix the seal of the college, and also directing 

C72i airman and Secretary to sign the report in behalf of the trusi 

fl. S.] S. BENJAMIN, Chairrm 

N~- JP. Fassett, Secretary. 
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XII. COLLEGE OF St. FRANCIS XAVIER. 

To the Regents of the University df the State of JfTtw York: 

. The Trustees of the. College of St. JTraqcis Xavie j's, \\x eqippli- 
aiyce with the requisition of the Regents of the IJniyersHy, respect- 
fully, submit, fof. tfre last Collegiate year endiqg July 5th, 1864, the 
following report as a true statement of the progress and condition 
of said' fcollege during and at the close of said year. 

1. Number and Description of Professorships. 

Faculty and other College Officers. 

The number of Professors in said College during said year was 
fourteen ; that of other College officers, nine. Their names, as 
well as the Professorships held by them, were as follows : 

Rev. Joseph Loyzauce, President and Treasurer. 

Rev. Henry Hudon, Vice President, Prefect of Studies, and 
Chief Disciplinarian. 

Rev. Simon Fouche, Librarian. 

Rev. Louis Schneider, Professor of Logic, Metaphysics and 
Ethics, Evidences of Religion and Elocution. 

Rev. John Aubier, Professor of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy 
and Mathematics. 

Francis Engelhardt, A. M., Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy 
and Botany. 

Rev. John Cunningham, Chaplain and Professor of Rhetoric. 

Rev. Theodore Fleck, Professor of Belles Lettres. 

Rev. Charles F. Charaux, Professor of Classics and Algebra. 

Luke Tierney, Professor of the First Grammar Class. 

Rev. Theodore Thiry, Professor of the Second Grammar Class. 

Patrick O'Reilly, Professor of the Third Grammar Class, (first 
section.) 

John Edwards, A. M., Professor of the Third Grammar Class, 
(second section.) 

Peter Cassidy, Professor of Rudiments. 

Rev. Allan McDonnel, Assistant Professor and Disciplinarian. 

Ernest Bruneau, Assistant Disciplinarian. 
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Charles G. Herbermann, A. M., Professor of the First Commer- 
cial Class and of German. 

John E. Cahalan, Professor of the Second Commercial Class. 

Peter Kelaghan, Teacher of the First Preparatory Class. 

Michael Callaghan, Teacher of the Second Preparatory Class. 

James T. Westerman, Teacher of the Third Preparatory Class. 

ZEmilius Risler, Teacher of Drawing and Penmanship. 

"William Berge, D. M., Professor of Vocal Music. 

"These gentlemen, with the exception of nine, labor through 
religious motives in the cause of education, receiving no salary. 
T txeir ordinary expenses, to the amount of sine thousand dollars, 
ar-<3 defrayed by the College Treasurer. , 

2. J\l umber of Students. 
Received at the Commencement, July»5th, 1864, the degree 

of A. M ........... 6 

,R^oeived that of A. B ,. . 12 

tT Eider-graduates during the year ._ „-..... .. 7T 

Students in Grammar and Preparatory Departments ...... 455 

Th« whole. number of students in the College was. ,_.„ .;... 532 

3. Classification of Students. 
Post Graduate Class . ....I 5 

Fii-st Class or Philosophy 14 

Second Class or Bhetoric ----. 14 

Tliird Class or Belles Lettres 23 

Fourth Class or Classics ....!... 26 

The last four are the Senior, Junior, Sophomore and Freshman 
Classes of other Colleges. 

The students, not under-graduates, were classified as follows : 

Tifth Class, or First Grammar. x 

Sixth Class, or Second Grammar. 

Seventh Class, or Third Grammar. 

^Eighth Class, or Rudiments. 

Uinth Class, or Preparatory Course. 

Commercial Classes. 

4. Collegiate Terms. 

There are two collegiate term^ the first opening on the first 
Monday in September and closing with the semi-annual exami- 
nation in the first week of February ; the second commencing the 
first week of March and finishing at thft beginning bl July. 
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6. Course of Study* 
The course of study during the collegiate yea* was as follows: 

POST GRADUATE CLASS. 

First Term. — Ethics. Second Term. — Natural Law and Law of 
Nations. Lectures by the Professor once a day for one hour. 
The students wrote, on the questions treated of the class, several 
philosophical essays, and he who had generally succeeded best 
received a gold medal. 

FIRST CLASS, OR PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Mental Philosophy.— First term, Logic and General Meta- 
physics. Lectures in Latin by the Professor five times a week, 
of an hour and a half in the forenoon and one hour in the after- 
noon. Second term, Cosmology, Psychology and Natural Theo- 
logy. Text book, Salvatoris Tongiorgi Institutiones. 

2. Mechanics and Physics. — Lectures by the Professor five times 
a week, of an hour each. Text books, Silliman's Principles, 
Peck's Elements. 

8. Mathematics. — Calculus, Differential and Integral. Text 
book, Davies. 

4. Astronomy. — Lectures by the Professor. 

5. Chemistry. — Twice every week. Lectures, illustrated by 
experiments. 

6. Mineralogy — Twice a week. Text Book, Dana. 

7. Geology — Once a week. Text Book, Tenney. 

8. Elocution — Once every week all the under-graduates as- 
sembled together and had for an hour, declamation criticised by 
the professor, who in his remarks explained the leading prin- 
ciples of elocution. 

9. Evidences of Religion — Lectures thereon once every week 
by the Professor of Mental Philosophy. 

SECOND CLASS, OR RHETORIC. 

1. English — Lectures by the professor five times a week. The 
principles of rhetoric were exemplified from ancient and modern 
authors and applied in original compositions. The students 
committed to memory oratorical extracts, and Pope's Essay on. 
Criticism. 

2. Greek — Demosthenes' " Do Corona ;" Sophocles' " GEdipua 
Coloneusj" Euripides' "Hecuba." 
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3. Latin— Cicero's "Pro Ligario," "Pro Milone," "Proi 
Ifanilia ;"" Tacitus' " Agricola ;" Satires of Horace. 

4. French — Cahour's Chefs d'GSuvre d'Eloquence ; Ezt-rt 
from the best French orators. 

5. Mathematics — Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and A: 
I^tical Geometry. Text Book, Davies. 

6. Chemistry — Lectures by the Professor twice a week. Te. 
Book, Wells. 

*7. Mineralogy twice a week, and Geology once a week. 

8. History — Fredet's Modern History from the Crusades dowi 
£<=» the present time, with all the necessary developments on the 
pa. -*t of the Professor. 

8. Elocution one hour weekly with all the other under-gra- 
<lmj» ates. 

10. Evidences of Religion — Abbe Gaume's Manual expounded. 

THIRD CLASS, OR BELLES LETTRES. 

3. English — Lectures five times a week on the principles of 
-» ^^ lies Lettres, with explanatory remarks and appropriate cita- 
**- ^^ns from ancient and modern authors. Pope's " Essay on Man" 
^~ «*8 committed to memory. 

2. Greek — Plutarch's Lives, Homer's Iliad, Plato's Phaedon. 

3. Latin — Virgil's -^Eneid ; Livy's Narrations ; Cicero, " In 
^~ carrem" u De Signis," "De Suppliciis ;" Horace, Select Odes and 
**** Poetical Art. 

4. French — Telemachus, select extracts. 

5. Mathematics — Davies' Geometry. 

(f. Botany twice a week. Text Book, Gray. 

7. History — Fredet's Modern History from the reign of Au- 
Sv*stu8 to the Crusades. 

8. Elocution every week for an hour with the students of phi- 
^sophy and rhetoric. 

9. Christian Doctrine — Abb6 Gaume's Manuel expounded. 

FOURTH CLASS, OR CLASSICS. 

1. English — Bullions, Grammar revised, rules for punctuation 
^nd versification, lessons in composition, Goldsmith's u Traveller 
^nd Deserted Village" committed to memory. 

2. Greek — Gretser's Syntax, Xenophon's Cyropsedia, Homer's 
Xliad, 1st book. 

3. Latin — Bullions, Grammar reviewed ; Idioms ; Prosody ; Ci- 
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oero's four Orations against Catiline, and " Pro Archia ;" five of 
Virgil's Eclogues; Selections from the Georgics, and the 1st 
book of the JBneid ; Sallust's Catiline. 

4. French — Telemachus, select extracts. 

6. Mathematics— Davies' University Algebra. 

6. Fredet's Ancient History reviewed. 

7. Elocution — The students of this class attend the weekly 
course of the under-graduates. 

6. Exercises. 

A daily exercise in Greek, Latin and French, according to the 
degree of the class and the branches taught therein, is required -of 
each student. A weekly exercise in English composition is given 
in all the classes from the seventh to the first, the subject being 
marked out by the Professor. 

Every second week a composition on the subject matter of the 
class, is given throughout all the classes. The results of these 
compositions determine the progress of the student, and decide 
the annual premium of proficiency. Each class has, once every 
year, a public exhibition, in the presence of the Faculty, parents 
and guardians. 

There were two literary societies during the past collegiate 
year : 

The Xavier Alumni Association, composed of graduates of St. 
Francis Xavier's College and other similar institutions, holds its 
regular meetings every second week, and has for its object the 
continuance of the mental training commenced during the colle- 
giate course. Essays, lectures, and debates, form the subject 
matter of the ordinary exercises, which take place from, time 'to 
time before the public. 

The St. Fmncis Xavier 's Debating Society. — Its members are 
all students of the higher classes. Its object is to give facility in 
writing, and fluency in debate. Its meetings are held every second 
week, at which original essays are read and debates take place on 
subjects previously selected by the Moderator of the society. _ 
There was one public meeting during •the year. 

The annual commencement was on the 5th of July. 

7. Examinations. 

The examinations take place at the close of each term, and coeb^- 
tinue for about a week. The promotion to a higher class depend js 
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on the result, and may be had at the semiannual, or final exam- 
ination. 

8. Mode of Instruction. 

The mode of instruction was by lectures in the higher, and by 
recitations and analyses in the lower classes. 

The Greek and Latin authors are translated and analysed fully 
by the students, and the Professor then adds whatever he conceives 
necessary for a thorough knowledge. The Philosophers have to 
defend the different theses against the Professor, and, once every 
week, some are appoiuted to propose objections, to which the 
others have to answer. 

9. Discipline. 

The mild and salutary influence of religion with timely and pa- 
ternal advice, when needed, were the means employed for obtain-* 
ing, on the part of the students, strict propriety of conduct as fttr 
k as regards morality and gentlemanly behavior. Deficiencies in 
literary exercises were compensated by additional studies afte* 
class hours. 

Once every month, an account was given before the Faculty and 
all the students, of each pupil's behavior atid application, and a 
report thereof was sent to the parents or guardians. 

10. Gratuitous Aid. 

Education, free of all charge, was, during the past year, given 
to fifty students, though no grant or gift was received by the 
college. 

11. Statutes and By-Laws. 

The Board of Trustees deem it advisable to limit, in no respect, 
the power of the President and Vice President, and left; entirely 
to their discretion to take the means they might judge proper for 
the advancement of studies and maintenance of discipline. 

12. Description and Value of the College Buildings. 

The grounds occupied by the College of St. Francis Xavier arQ 
situated in the eighteenth ward of the city of New York, between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues and Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, front- 
tog on both of said streets, being one hundred and seventy-five 
feet in front on Fifteenth street and seventy-seven feet in front on 
Sixteenth street, by one hundred and three feet in depth. 
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The buildings erected thereon for college purposes are: 

1. A wing twenty-five feet in front on Fifteenth street by ninety- 
seven feet ten inches in depth. % 

2. A main building parallel to Fifteenth street, twenty-two feet 
deep by seventy-one feet in length. 

3. A new wing built three years ago, sixty feet in front on Fif- 
teenth street by one hundred and twenty-one feet in depth. 

These byildings, all four stories high, were erected for the 
College, and are suitably furnished and heated. The two first 
are occupied by the Professors, and contain the College library . 
and chapel. The new wing contains the lecture and recitation 
rooms, laboratory, cabinet, and a fine hall for public meetings, 
and is surmounted by a cupola used for astronomical and meteor- 
ological observations. The meteorological observatory includes 
a standard barometer, hygrometer, thermometer, rain gauge, 
anemoscope and anemometer. Beginning with April, 1864, a 
monthly register of meteorological observations has been for- 
warded to the department of Agriculture, in Washington, D. C, , 

and an extract of these observations is published in their semi 

monthly report. 

4. A private dwelling, four stories high, and contiguous to thp= 
College ground, twenty-seven feet and four inches in front, ocza 
Sixteenth street, by sixty-five feet in depth, was purchased las 
May, for College purposes. The parlors on the first floor ar 
used for music and drawing rooms. The upper part of the hnil <= 
ing is occupied by the Professors. 

The value of College property in land is $80,000 

The buildings first erected cost 40,000 

The part erected three years ago cost 50,000 

The house lately bought cost 29,000 

2. The number of books in the College-Library is 10,000, cc^ 
sisting of most valuable works on Divinity, Philosophy, Matfcr^™ 
matics, Literature, History, &c. The value of the library is ea ""■ 
mated at $15,000. 

3. The philosophical apparatus comprises all the instrumez^— 
which are necessary for an ordinary experimental course. 

4. The chemical department consists of a lecture room »k^' 
laboratory. The lecture room is furnished for a complete cour «e 
of theoretical chemistry, with experiments, whilst the labor at o ^M'f 
is provided with everything necessary for a qualitative analysis 
Diagrams to explain the technical branches are in readiness, a^^d 
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a chemical and technological collection is in progress. The value 
of the philosophical and chemical apparatus is $9,000. 

5. A museum of mineralogical, geological, botanical and zoo- 
logical specimens, to the number of 9,500, worth $3,500. 

6. The Students' Library. — This library has been established 
during the past year, with a view to promote the reading of good 
and useful books among the students and alumni of the College. 

It contains 2,500 volumes, valued at $2,000. 

The furniture of College buildings and chapel cost $20,000. 

The total amount of College property is as follows : 

Ground and buildings $199,000 00 

Furniture, libraries, apparatus, museum 49,500 00 

$248,500 00 

13. Other. College Property. 
I^one. , 

14. Revenue. 

TChe tution fees are the only source of revenue. 

15 Debts. 
The debt of the College amounts to $64,000. 

16. Income. 

The price of tuition was fifty dollars per annum, but children 
****<3er nine paid only thirty. There were extra charges for v 
<lx^ w ing an d vocal music, the former being eight dollars and the 
letter six dollars per annum. 

17. Close of the Report. 

» 

The report here given was laid before the Board of Trustees, 
^"t a meeting held on November third, in the year of our Lord 
^-8 64, and being approved by them, was directed to be sent to 
*lx© Regents of the University of the State of New York. 

[L. S.] A. J. TELLIER, S. J., 

President of the Board, 
H. Duranquet, S. J., Secretary. 
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XIII. MANHATTAN COLLEGE. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New York*: 

The Trustees of Manhattan College, in compliance with a requi- 
sition of the Regents of the University, submit the following 
ftiport for the last collegiate year, ending on the 2d day of July, 
1664, containing a just and true statement of facts, showing the 
progress and condition of said College during, and at the close of, 
daid year, in respect to the several subject matters following, viz : 

The professorships in said College, during said year, were the 
following : Professorship of Mathematics ; Professorship of Phil- 
osophy ; Professorship of Latin, English Literature, and Rhetoric; 
Adjunct Professorship of Mathematics, History, and English Com- 
position ; Professorship of Chemistry, Physics, and Adjunct Pro- 
fessorship of Latin and Greek ; Professorship of French and 
Spanish ; Adjunct Professorship of Mathematics ; Professorship 
of Latin and Greek ; Professorship of Physiology ; Professorship 
of Music ; Assistant Professorship of Music ; making in all, fifteen 
Professorships. 

The Faculty of said College, including all persons charged with 
the duty of giving public instruction therein, during said year, 
consisted of the following : 

Brother Patrick, President. 

Brother Pa'ulian, Vice-President, Professor of Mathematics. 

Rev. John Breeij, Professor of Philosophy. 

Edward I. Sears, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Latin, English 
Literature and Rhetoric. 

Frank Harris, A. B., LL. B., Professor of Chemistry and Phy- - 
sics, and Adjunct Professor of Latin and Greek. 

Brother Junianus, Professor of French and Spanish. 

Brother Reynold, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 

Cornelius Q'Leary, M. D., Professor of Latin and Greek. 

Brother Michael, Professor of History and English Composi-5: 
tion. 

Louis A. Rodenstein, Professor of Physiology, and attendin^^ 
Physician. 
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Brother Bertram, Principal of Commercial Department. 

Brother Claudian, Principal of Preparatory Department. 

Frank Danz, Prbfessor of Music. 

Ferdinand Amend, Assistant Professor of Music. 

Brother Jasper, Prefect of senior students. 

Brother Alnoth, Prefect of junior students. 

T&ere were sixteen other Professors and Teachers engaged in 
time preparatory departments, during the said year. Twenty-three 
of the total number of instructors, have devoted themselves to 
t i*e cause of education, and are unsalaried ; their ordinary expen- 
se*, to the amount of $7,000, are paid by the Treasurer. 

The number of other officers and servants performing duties in 
tlxo College was twenty. 

Number and Classification of Students. 

The whole number of students in the Collegiate and Preparatory 

Department was 360 

In. the Collegiate Department, including classical and scientific 35 

In the Commercial Departments 35 

I** the Preparatory Departments 290 

The under-graduates were classified as follows : 

Fourth class, College.... Freshman. 

Third class, College Sophomore. 

Second class, College ... r Juniors. 

There were eight Preparatory classes and two Commercial. 
The whole number of students in the Collegiate and Preparatory 

Departments at the time of making the report, was 402 

I** the Preparatory Departments 308 

I** the Commercial Departments 50 

I** the Collegiate Departments 44 

College Sessions. 

There are two terms of five months each, commencing the first 
Mondays in September and February respectively. 

Subjects or Course of Study. 

There are are two courses for under-graduates, one classical 
at *d the other scientific ; both extend to four years, and are pur- 
eed in the following order :* 
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\ 
FOURTH CLASS, COLLEGE FRESHMAN. 

First Term. — Sallust, Jugurtha; Virgil, Eclogues, and selec- 
tions from the Georgics; Andrews and' Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar; Solid and Spherical Geometry; Algebra to sec- 
tion five, (Robinson.) 

Second Term. — Cicero's Orations against Catiline; Virgil's 
JEneid, five books ; Latin Prosody (reviewed) ; Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia, three books; Extracts from Isocrates and Plu- 
tarch; Greek Prosody ; Trigonometry, plane (Loomis) ; Al- 
gebra, to logarithms, (Robinson.) 

Both Terms. — Adler's Practical Latin Grammar, fifty lessons ; 
Fasquelle's French course (completed) ; French Grammar ; 
English Composition and Rhetoric (Blair) ; Classical Geogra- 
phy, (Mitchell ;) Ancient History to part 5, (Fredet ;) Chris- 
tian Doctrine, (Collot.) 

THIRD CLA8S — SOPHOMORE. 

First Term. — Cicero, proArchia, Marcello, Mureno; Horace, Sa- 
tires and Epistles; Latin Grammar; Homer's Iliad, three 
books ; Thucydides, one book ; Greek Grammar, (reviewed ;) 
Trigonometry, spherical; Surveying and Navigation, (Loom- 
is;) Algebra, completed, (Robinson;) Chemistry, non-me- 
tallic elements, (Silliman.) 

Second Term.— Horace, three books; Livy, three books, (Lin- 
coln;) Homer's Odyssey, three books; Herodotus, selec- 
tions from 6th, 7th and 8th books; Greek Prosody, (re- 
viewed;) Analytical Geometry, to chapter 6, (Robinson;) 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, (Olmsted;) Chemis- 
try, metallic elements, (Silliman.) 

Both Terms. — Adler's Practical Latin Grammar; Telemachus, 
ten books; French Grammar; Arnold's Latin Prose Compo- 
sition, part 1 ; Arnold's Greek Prose Composition, part 1 ; 
English Literature and Rhetoric, (Chambers and Blair;) 
Ancient History, (completed;) Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, (Smith;) Christian Doctrine, (Collot.) 

SECOND CLASS JUNIOR. 

First Term. — Horace, Ars Poetica; Livy, 4th and 5th books, ^ 
(Lincoln;) Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, part 2; De — 

jnosthenes 1st and 2d Philippics; Sophocles, Antigone ; Ar : 

mold's Greek Prose Composition, part 2 ; Analytical Geome— « 
try, (completed;) Calculus, Differential, (Robinson $) Acous<^= 
■tics, Optics, Electricity, (Olmsted;) Chemistry, Organic. 
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Second Term. — Cicero's Tusculan Disputations ; Quintilian's In- 
stites ; Latin Literature ; Demosthenes de Corona ; Mth 
chylus, two dramas; Arnold's Greek Prose Composition, 
(continued;) Greek Literature; Calculus, (completed;) Me« 
chanics, (reviewed;) Chemistry; Technology. 

Both Terms. — French Literature and Composition ; Telemaohus, 
(completed;) English Literature and Rhetoric, (Chambers 
and Blair;) Modern History, 250 pages, (Fredet;) Philoso- 
phy, Psychology and Logic, (Bark.) 

Scientific Course. 

FOURTH CLASS, COLLEGE FRESHMAN. 

First Term. — Geometry, five books, (Robinson;) Bridges' Alge- 
bra, with Appendix, (completed;) Geometrical Drawing; 
English Composition and Rhetoric, (Parker and Blair;) An- 
cient Geography, (Mitchell;) Ancient History to part 4 t 
(Fredet;) French Grammar, Fasquelle's course, 50 lessons; 
German Grammar ; Adler's German Olendorff, 40 lessons ; 
Christian Doctrine, (Collot.) 

Second Term. — Geometry, Solid and Spherical, (Robinson;) Al- 
gebra, to logarithms; Trigonometry, Plane; Surveying, 
(Loomis ;) Navigation ; Geometrical Drawing; English Com- 
position and Rhetoric, (Parker and Blair ;) Ancient Geogra* 
phy, completed, (Mitchell ;) Ancient History to part 5, (Fre- 
det;) French Grammar, Fasquelle's course, (completed;) 
German Grammar, Adler's Olendorff, 30 lessons ; Christian 
Doctrine, (Collot.) » 

Exercises. 

All the college classes were exercised in composition at least 
*Dnce a week, and once a fortnight in declamation. The second 
and third classes wrote compositions, or heard those of others 
:read, twice a week, and the composition of each student was sub- 
jected to the criticism of the whole class, (all taking notes of it 
as it was read,) and finally to that of the Professor having charge 
of that department. There were exercises in, declamation about 
once a month, generally in English, but occasionally in Latin, 
Much more attention, however, was bestowed on debates or ex- 
temporaneous discussions in the English language, because they 
were deemed of more value as a means of mental development, 
and better calculated to inspire the -students with the necessary 
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confidence ill their own resources ; and experience has satisfied 
the faculty that they were; not mistaken in that opinion. During 
these oral discussions the general elocution and gesture, as well 
as the pronunciation of particular words, were carefully criti- 
cised, and such suggestions were made, and such passages caused 
t,o be read, as were deemed most likely not only to prevent the 
repetition of errors, 6ut to enable the students to appreciate 
more and more the importance of an animated natural style both 
in reading and speaking. 

Examinations. 

There were two public examinations, one in December, occu- 
pying three days, the other in July, at the close of the term, 
occupying one week. All who were likely to take any active 
part in testing the acquirements and abilities of the students, 
were invited to attend. Many did so, and expressed themselves 
fully satisfied with the results. 

1fhe general plan of instruction combined the analytical and 
synthetical. The students of the higher classes were required 
to use their text books simply as such — the text merely furnished 
tfre b&sis of the argument or proposition. Even this the student 
had to clothe in his own language, for the remainder he had to 
depend on his own reading and observation, together with such 
suggestions as the professor thought he needed, to enable him 
not only to form an accurate conception of the subject under 
treatment, but also to give his impressions of it to the class, 
orally or in writing. In pursuance of this course elaborate essays 
were written, and such was the effect of the searching, earnest 
criticisms expected by all from each other, that a considerable 
amount of useful knowledge and important information was thus 
acquired, and so well digested that it could not easily be for- 
gotten. 

Discipline. 

Punishment of any kind has rarely to be resorted to, and when 
it has to be applied in extreme cases, it is exclusively moral, or 
such as produces some influence direct or indirect on the mind. 

Description and Value of College Property. 

The college groun'ls are situated in the city of New York, ex- 
tending from one hundred and thirty-first street to one hundred 
apd thirty-third, between Eleventh avenue and Broadway. The 
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edifices consist of two large brick buildings, which, with the 

grounds, are valued at $70,000 00 

Library— number of volumes 4,000 „ 9,000 00 

Philosophical apparatus ., 1,000 0Q 

Furniture 7,000 00 

Description and Value of other College Property. 

The college owns three lots on Second street, between First and 
Second avenues, on which is erected a large brick building, . used 
for a preparatory school, all of which are valued at. $40,000 00 

Philosophical apparatus and library , ..„ 2,000 00 

Furniture. „ w 1,000 00 

Total value of College property...,. $130,000 00 

Revenue. 

The term* bills are the only source. 

Debts. 

None ; the mortgage on the property at the time of incorpora* 
tion has been canceled. 

Price of Tuition. 

Board and tuition per session $250 00 

Spanish, German, drawing/Ac., extra 40 00 

Remarks. 

As the Regents of the University are desirous that the faculty 
should make any observations, bearing on the general cause of 
education, which they think appropriate and useful, the latter 
"would say, as the result of their experience, that there is too deci- 
ded a tendency in the colleges of this country to burden the mem. 
°ry of their students with a multiplicity of mere rules, to the ex* 
elusion of the more important matter on which those rules are 
founded, and without which they are but lumber. In making this 
remark, they do not exempt their own institution from its appli- 
cation, for there is a prejudice in favor of a system in general use 
which can only be set aside gradually. 

There are few experienced educators or classical scholars who 
will not agree that, important and valuable as the rules of Gram- 
mar are, they should occupy but a small proportion of the under- 
graduate's time ; but how large a proportion do they occupy noif 
in almost all our colleges i We dre too apt to forget that «*& 
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might be able to repeat every rule in the Greek and Latin Grata" 
mars, without being capable of translating a single passage in 
either language ; that the most eminent classical scholars of any 
age arfc those who learned the rules from the language to which 
they belong, not the latter from the formpr ; that, in short, the 
student who is required to devote to rules and exceptions the 
time which should be devoted to translating and storing the mind 
with words and forms of expression can never become a master of 
Greek and Latin, more than he could of French or any other 
modern language. 

So great is the stress thus laid on mere rules, in spite of the 
warnings of linguists like Erasmus, Schaliger, Ascham, Milton, 
Montaigne and Bacon, we can hardly wonder that nine-tenths of 
the examiners who attend our annual commencements entirely 
lose sight of what the design of language is. Instead of having 
the student translate a passage in Greek or Latin, pr requiring 
him to express the most ordinary idea in either language, they will 
overwhelm him with questions about rules and exceptions, forget 
ting that those who answer them best may be unable to distinguish a, 
noun from a verb, or a preposition from an adverb, in the very 
next chapter or book of the volume they happen to be reading. 

This is an absurd system, and ought to be discountenanced by 
enlightened educators. Examiners who wish to test the real ac- 
quaintance of the student with the language he is studying, should 
ask him either to translate it into the vernacular or to express in 
it some idea, however simple or ordinary, except he belongs only 
to the primary or Grammar class ; and if they do not do so, many 
will be ill-natured enough to surmise that they only know some 
rules themselves, parrot-like, and that they, too, would be puzzled 
if required to examine in some book or chapter in which they had 
not studied a few lines here and there the day before. 

Close of Report 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Trustees, held at the Col 
lege on the ninth day of December, 1864, the following committe 
was appointed to draw up a report and forward the same to tt 
Regents : 

< BROTHER PATRICK, Chairman of Committee. 

tDW. J. SEARS, 

BROTHER PAULIAN. - 
Brother Bertram, Treasurer. 

Edw. J. Seabs, Sew&ary of Board of Trustee*. 
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XIV. PEOPLES' COLLEGE. 

T*o the Regents of the University of the State of JSew York: 

The Trustees of the " People's College" of the State of New 
ITork, located at Havana, Schuyler county, in said State, would re- 
spectfully submit the following report : 

Said college was incorporated by an act of the Legislature of 
tlx^ State of New York, passed April 12, 1853, whereby " Wash- 
ington Hunt, George J. Pumpelly, Horace Greeley' 7 and others, 
tki-^ir associates named in the charter, were "constituted a body 
cox-porate by the name of the People's College, for the purpose of 
px-omoting literature, science, arts, and agriculture." 

X)n the 25th of May following the corporators held a public 
nx^eting at Owego, in the county of Tioga, N. Y., and organized 
uxx«ler the charter, elected a board of trustees, and the three gen- 
tlemen above named have continued to be trustees of the college 
from that day to the present time. 

The trustees thus elected then appointed the following officers : 

D. C. McCallum, Owego, N. Y., President. 

JL J. Wynkoop, Chemung, N. Y., Vice-President. 

Tracy E. Morgan, Binghamton, N. Y., Treasurer. 

B. Howard, Binghamton, N. Y., Secretary and General Agent. 

During the years 1853 and 1854 efforts were made to raise by 
s^xlscription funds to procure a suitable location for the institu- 
tion, and to erect the college buildings ; but not meeting with 
ttxe anticipated success their efforts probably grew less, so that up 
to the year 1857 it is said that the agent had received in subscrip- 
tions and money a sum somewhere between eight and ten thousand 
dollars. 

Shortly after this, however, the trustees put forth more vigor- 
ous efforts ; about forty to forty-five thousand dollars in the new 
subscriptions were obtained; the site for the college was selected, 
a *id the erection of the buildings soon after commenced. But on a 
^ore particular examination of the accounts, it was found that the 

first subscriptions, to the amount of some eight or ten thousand 

dollars, had all been used up or wasted, so that the college did 

&ot derive any benefit from that source. 
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The trustees now own and are in possession of a very valuable 
farm of one hundred acres, with an absolute title, so long as the 
"same is used for the purposes of a college, under the requirements 
of a charter and the laws relating to the college. 

On this farm has been erected a substantial brick building two 
hundred and sixteen feet long, fifty-two feet wide, and four and 
five stories high above the basement. There is also a rearward 
projection from the center seventy feet long and sixty-four feet 
wide. This contains the chapel and dining room. The chapel is 
of a size to seat 1,300 persons, and the greatest attention has been 
paid to the sanitary conditions of the entire building as regards 
light, ventilation, &c. 

The building thus described, and which has been actually 
erected, and is in a fit state for occupation is shown in position on 
the annexed map. The annexed lithograph shows the building. as 
it will appear when completed according to the proposed plains. 

In 1862 the State appropriated to the college an annuity of 
$10,000 for two years, but of this sum no part has yet been re- 
ceived. 

On the 15th day of May, 1863, the Legislature passed an act 
appropriating to the People's College the income to be derived 
from the share of the State in the Congressional college land 
grant, passed July 2d, 1862. But from this source no income has 
yet been derived. Thus far the^college has derived its entire sup- 
port from private donations. 

The college was opened to students on the 15th of April, 1864, 
the following faculty having been appointed : 

Eev. Amos Brown, LL.D., President. 

Henry S. Randall, LL. D., Professor of Scientific and Practical 
Agriculture, and the Care and Treatment of Domestic Animals. 

John Phin, C. E., Professor of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Chemistry applied to the Arts. 

JohnH. Griscom, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene. 

C. M. Booth, M. D., Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
ology in their relations to Agriculture and Horticulture/ 

E. J. Pickett, A. M., Professor of Geology, Mineralogy, and 
the Art of Mining. 

Oscar F. Whitford, C. E., Professor of Mathematics and the 
Science of Mechanical Forces. 
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Wm. W. Folwell, A. M., Professor of Ancient and Modern 
Languages. , 

Timothy H. Porter, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. 
F. G. Hibbard D. D., Professor of Natural and Revealed Re- 
. ligion. 

Wm. H. Russell, Professor of Military Science, Engineering, 
-Architecture, and Drawing. 

F. S. Howe, A. M., Principal of the Normal Department. 
During the year, the following members of the Faculty have 
been engaged in imparting instruction to the student* : 
JRev. Amos Brown, LL. D., President. 
IProfessor John Phin. 
^Professor E. J. Pickett. 
IProfessor O. F. Whitford. 

Others were present at the commencement of the session, but 

o"w4ng to the action of the Comptroller in withholding the annuity 

a. jz* jpropriated by the State, they declined to continue their services. 

The annuity referred to was applied for in the following manner: 

The Trustees, as required by Act chapter 469, Laws of 1862, 

pxr^pared and signed the following certificate : 

^ v tD the Honorable Lucius Robinson, Comptroller of the State of 
' JVefc? York : 

Hn obedience to requirements of the Act chapter 469, l<aws of 
1^ <52, the undersigned, a majority of the Trustees of the People's 
College, located at Havana, in the County of Schuyler, State of 
-^T^w York, do hereby certify that the Trustees of said College 
°^vn in fee simple, and are in actual possession of a farm of one 
****ndred acres of land, unincumbered, on which the College edi- 
&o« is situated. 

And we further certify that the College is prepared and open 
^^ receive students ; and that seven Professors at least, engaged 
*o* the purpose, are employed in importing instruction to students 
*** said College ; that we have in said College building, a depart- 
t **^nt for the benefit of teachers of common and high schools of 
^^rning ; also a department for the discipline of youth in the 
^**t and science of war, and the manual of the soldier. 

In addition to the above seven Professors now at work in said 
^*>llege f we have appointed five other Professors. A part of them 
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are e^xpected soon to commence their duties in imparting instruc- 
tion in their respective departments in said College. 

All of which we certify as true. 

Dated Havana, April 15/A, 1864. 
(Signed) 

S. Eobertson, Horatio Seymour, M. T. Broderick, 

David Reese, Thomas G. Alvord, E. C. Frost, 

Thurlow Weed, V. M. Rice, Charles Cook, 

Horace Greeley, . Amos Brown, Wm. H. Banks, 

Erajstus Brooks, A. J. Wynkoop, J. Carson,. 

H. N. Woodward, Constant Cook, E. H. Downs. . 

Daniel S. Dickinson, 

E. H. Downs, Esq., one of the Trustees, was selected to takes 
the original certificate to Albany, file it with the Comptroller, an<3 
demand the money under it. This duty he performed, but the 
Comptroller declined to pay the money thus appropriated by the 

Legislature under the Act aforesaid. 
t 

Course of Instruction. 

The courso of instruction pursued in the People's College is 
designed not only to ground in the mind of the student the basis 
of literary culture, but to teach thoroughly the principles of 
those sciences which can be applied to the useful arts. 

The Preparatory Course extends over a period of three years, 
and consists of thorough instruction in English Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Latin 
Grammar and Reader, together with elementary instruction in 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry, Natural Phil- 
osophy, Penmanship, Commercial Transactions, and French. 

The design of the preparatory course is to fit pupils for the 
College course, and at the same time to afford to those whose 
time is limited a thorough elementary education for the ordinary 
duties of life. 

The College Course Proper will extend four years. Its object, 
is to fit young men for the various professions of engineerings, 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, and at the same time to fur- 
nish the means of that general education which ia necessary tc 
the development of the man. To accomplish these ends,, it i - 
proposed to employ the first years of the College cousse in an e*^ 
tended study of the various departments of Physical Science 
Applied Mathematics and the Classic and Modern Languages 
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Th.xs course of general education will extend through three years. 
Th.^ course of study for the fourth year is divided into sections ; 
and the assignment of students to these sections is governed by 
their choice of a profession. The reasons for this division will 
be obvious from the following considerations : Agriculture, as a 
science and as an art, depends upon a thorough cultivation of 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, and the various departments of 
Zoology, while the mechanic arts require for their successful 
development little in common with the Natural History Sciences, 
but demand a thorough familiarity with Applied Mathematics. 
In this connection, it must also be borne in mind that Physical 
Science, as a whole, has become* so wonderfully developed and 
extended as to be totally beyond the grasp of any one mind. 
Hence it will be the object of this institution to afford the stu- 
dent in special departments time and facilities for his special 
pursuit, and at the same time preserve from qeglect those studies 
which are necessary for discipline and general culture. 

Candidates for admission to the College course must sustain a 

satisfactory examination in the studies of the preparatory course. 

The range of study embraces Analytical Geometry, Calculus, 

Land surveying (including plotting, mapping and field work), 

Topographical and Mechanical Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, 

Shades, Shadows and Perspective, Drawing . in water colors, 

Strength of Materials, Bridge Building, Engineering Structures, 

-Roads and Railroads, Architecture, Landscape Gardening, The- 

°*yand Practicei of Agriculture and Horticulture, Anatomy, 

iiuman and comparative, Geology, Mineralogy and Mining, Zool- 

°gy, general Agriculture, technological and analytical Chemistry, 

Physics, mechanical and chemical, Astronomy, Logic, mental and 

^oral Science, French, German, Latin and Greek. 

The Institution has now been in operation for two terms, and 
l| *8truction has been given in the various branches named in the 
Preparatory course ; an earnest effort having been made to lay a 
^olid basis for that superstructure of practical scientific education 
^hich it is designed t6 erect in the minds of our students. 

The first term closed with an attendance of fifty-five students; 
*be attendance at the close of the second term was one hundred 
^ud fourteeen. 

College Farm. 
As before stated, this consists of one hundred acres of improved 
l&nd, upon which the College edifice has been erected. An in- 
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spection of the accompanying map will show that It possesses 
unusual diversity of soil, gravelly loam of great productiveness, 
rich black muck, stiff, retentive clay, hill and alluvial, forest and 
meadow rapidly alternating on itp surface. An extensive deposit 
of peat has been discovered to underlie a portion of the farm, and 
a perennial stream affords sufficient water power for all the me- 
chanical objects of the Institution. 

For all purposes of agricultural and chemical experiment this 
farm is amply sufficient, and the propriety of entering upon more 
. extensive agricultural undertakings, with a view to pecuniary 
profit, may well be doubted. 

During the past year (1864) the farm has been rented for a 
money equivalent, the Institution not being yet prepared to cul- 
tivate it by the labor of the students, as is the intention. Nc 
experiments have been made, nor have any investigations beer 
instituted. 

The buildings for farm and mechanical purposes have not yel 
been erected. 

Library, Apparatus and Cabinets. 

The Institution is in possession of the nucleus of a very fine 
library (about 2,000 volumes) ; and the apparatus used in impart- 
ing instruction in the physical sciences is very complete and o 
the most modern construction. The College is also provide* 
with cabinets of specimens in various departments of Nature 
History, to which constant additions are being made. The firs 
library of this College, containing about three thousand volumes 
was destroyed by fire in April, 1861. Not a book or paper w« 
saved. 

Tuition and Board. 

Each College year contains three terms, and the fees for tmz 
tion are five dollars per term. The students are furnished wL " 
rooms in the building, free of charge, and board may be procure 
from the steward at the rate of $45 per term. Board may al-« 
be had at various rates with private families in the village. 
By order of the Board of Trustees. 

JOHN PHIN, 
Secretary of the Faculty of the People's College, and 

Professor of Chemistry and Physic?- 
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Extracts. 

TEACHERS AND OFFICERS EMPLOYED. 

The whole number o'f teachers employed in the Academy ou 
fcfa^ 19th day of July, 1864, was twenty-six. The names, the 
department of instruction, and the annual salary of each, are as 
follows: 

Horace Webster, LL.D., President of the Faculty, and 
Professor of Moral, Intellectual, and Political Phi- 
losophy .- $4,000 00 

John Jason Owen,* D.D.,LL.D., Vice-Principal and Pro- 
fessor of the Ancient Languages and Literature.. 3,500 00 
Gerardus Beekman Docharty, LL.D., Professor of Pure 

Mathematics and Secretary of the Faculty . . . 3,000 00 

John Augustus Nichols, A.M., Professor of Mixed 

Mathematics 3,000 00 

Charles Edward Anthon, A.M., Professor of History 

and Belles Lettres. 3,000 00 

John Graeff Barton, A.M., Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature 3,000 00 

Jean Roemer, LL.D., Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature 3,000 00 

Agustin Jose Morales, LL.D., Professor of the Spanish 

Language and Literature 3,000 00 

Hermann Joseph Aloys Kcerner, Ph.D., Professor of 

Drawing 3,000 00 

Robert Ogden Doremus, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 

and Physics '3,000 00 

A^clolph Werner, M.S., Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature 3,000 00 

John Christopher Draper, M.D., Professor of Natural 

History and Hygiene 3,000 00 

Joel Tyler Benedict, A.M., Adjunct-Professor in the 

Department of Pure Mathematics 1 3, 000 00 

George Washington Huntsman, A.M., Adjunct-Profes- 
sor in the Department of Philosophy 3,000 00 
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Joseph Howard Palmer, A.M. Tutor in Pure Math- 
ematics « 1,750 

William Bienhauer Silber, A.M., Tutor in the Ancient 

Languages $1,750 

Benjamin Arad Sheldon, A.M., Tutor in Pure Mathe- 
matics 1,750 

Alfred George Compton, A.M., Tutor in the English 

Language 1,500 

Casimer Fabregou, A.M., Tutor in the French Lan- 
guage 1,500 

Samuel Gould Jeliffe, A.M., Tutor in History and 

Belles Lettres 1,250 C 

James Godwin, A.M., Tutor in Pure Mathematics 1,500 • 

Lucien Oudin, A.M., Tutor in the French Language. . 1,500 « 

Solomon Woolf, A.M., Tutor in Drawing 1,250 

James Knox, A.M., Tutor in Drawing 1,450 

Fitzgerald Tisdall, A.M., Tutor in Ancient Languages 1,250 
Asa W. Wilkinson, M.D., Tutor in Chemistry and As- 
sistant in Laboratory 1,250 « 

John H. Chambers, Registrar and Librarian 2,250 i 

Joseph Delaney, Janitor fc 800 • 

Eugene Durnin, Assistant Janitor 700 C 

SUBJECTS OF STUDY PURSUED, TEXT feOOKS AND BOOKS OF BEETS 

ENCE USED. 

The subjects of study pursued in said Academy, during tB 
said year, including classical and all others, with the text bool 
and books of reference used in each subject or study, were 
follows: 

1. Moral, Intellectual, and Political Philosophy. 

Moral Philosophy, Hickok's Moral Science. 

do Alexander's do 

do Wayland's do 

do Butler's Analogy. 

Intellectual Philosophy, Mahau's Intellectual Philosopfc" 

Logic, Whately's Logic. 

do mm Mahan's do 

do Coppee's do 

Political Philosophy, Mansfield's Political Manual. 

Law, „ Kent's Laws of Nations. 

do Woolsey's International Law. 
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2. Ancient Languages and Literature. 

eek Language (Grammar), Sophocles' Greek Grammar, 

do ...Hadley's do 

)tionaries, Liddell and Scott's. 

do ., Pickering's. 

siding Books, Sophocles' Greek Lessons. 

do Owen's Greek Reader. 

do do Xenophon's Anabasis. 

do .«; do do Cyropeedia. 

do do Homer's Iliad. 

do do do" Odyssey. 

do do Tiraoydides. 

do Crosby's CEdipus Tyrannus. 

tin Language (Grammar)., j ^ 8 J d Stodda ^« ***** 

stionaries, Leverett's. 

do — . . . ...„. „Ainsworth's. 

do to Andrews' Freund. 

iding Book Andrews' Latin Reader. 

do ...^..^ * do Sallust. 

do — „ Spencer's Caesar's Commentaries. 

do Cooper's Virgil. 

do Johnson's Cicero's Orations. 

do Lincoln's Livy. 

do Anthon's Horace. 

do .... do Latin Prose Composition 

do do Latin Versification. 

3. Chemistry and Physics. 

emistry .- Renwick's Principles. 

do FoWnes'. 

tural Philosophy Bird's. 

4. Pure Mathematics. 

gebra Docharty's Institutes. 

otfietry and Trigonometry .... do do 

ometry (Analytical) L.Davies'. 

cuius (Differential and Integ- 
ral) do 

rveyihg and Navigation do 

Senate, No. 55.] 11 
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Logarithms ^ . . . .'. ... Loomis'. 

Geometry (Descriptive) . ^ - . . ) 

Shades and Shadows > Manuscript. 

Linear Perspective J 

5. Mixed Mathematics. 

Mechanics, Analytical Bartlett's. 

Acoustics and Optics .*> do 

Spherical Astronomy ..do 

Civil Engineering Mahan's. 

Field Fortification . do 

Ordnance and Gunnery Benton's. 

6. History and Belles Lettres. 

History > m Willson's Universal History. 

Rhetoric . Day's Rhetoric. 

do *. Jamieson's Rhetoric. 

Oratory Marshall's Oratory. 

do x .. ....LovelFs U. S; Speaker. 

do > Sargent's Speaker. 

Elocution , .Hows' Elocutionist. 

Atlas . ^ Johnson's National Atlas. 

,; 7. English Language and Literature. 

Dictionary ___„..*„,.... Webster's (Unabridged). 

do Worcester's do 

j do Reid's Etymological Dictionai 

Synonymes m ^ mJm . Graham's Synonymes. 

Grammar General Principles of Gramnou 

do Fowler's English Grammar. 

Outlines of Literature* . . . , ... Shaw's English Literature. 

American Literature Duyckinck's Cyclopaedia. 

English Literature Chambers' Cyclopaedia. 

8 French Language and 'Literature. 

French Language Noel and Chapsal's Grammar. 

do ( Robertsonian System of Teach 

\ French. 

Reading Book Rbeiner's Elementary Reader. 

do do Second French Rea( 

do do Polyglot Reader. 

do do French Idioms. 

do Racine, Moliere. 
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oniraciation . Vamricr's Pronunciation. 

ctionary Dictionnaire lAcademie. 

do Spier and Surenne'a. 

do .....Surenne's. 

9. Spanish Language and Literature* 

ammar Ollendorff's. 

do Sales'. 

jtionary . Neuman and Baretti's. 

do # Velasquez's. 

tding Book Aacargorta's Hiartory. 

do „ Quintana's Eapanol Celeb res. 

do ; „_. do Tesoro del Parnaso 

Espanol. 

do .. ,... ....Don Quixote. 

do Morales', Spanish Reader. 

do ....... Moratin's Comedies. 

do Pizaro's Phrase Book. 

do Iriarte's Fables. 

do ..„ ..„ Butler's Spanish Teacher. 

10. German Language and Literature. 

t mmar Glaucensklee's Grammar. 

tionary El well's Dictionary. 

do Flugel's do 

tding Book Benedix Lustspiele. 

do ., Glaubensklee's Reader. 

do Oltrogg's Lesebuch. 

do .., Goethe's Egmont. 

do Schiller's Maria Stuart. 

do Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. 

11. Natural History. An atomy , Physiology, and Hygiene. 

troduction to the Sciences Chambers. 

, _. S Schodler's andMedlock's Book 

itural History j of Nature> 

do Guyot's Earth and Man. 

ysical Geography Somerville. 

ology _.; Lyell. 

neralogy . Dana. 

ysiology Carpenter. 

do Lambert. 
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1-2. Drawing. 

Doctrines' of Forms, V Course of Ornamental, Classic, 

Ele. of Drawing, > Manuscript. Gothic, and Renaissance. 
Industrial Drawing, J Study of the Antique (Elgin 

Architecture, examples, in Classic, Marbles), with external An- 

Gothic, and Byzantine styles. atomy applied to the Figure. 

Architectural Orders and Mouldings. 

Lectures are delivered onc6 a week to the Freshman Class, on 
popular applications of Chemistry. There are frequent exercises 
in Composition and Declamation. Weekly Lectures are also 
delivered to tie same class in the department of Natural Sci- 
ences. 

Lectures on Popular Chemistry and the Natural Sciences are 
delivered weekly to the Sophomore Class. Frequent exercises in 
Composition and Oratory are also required. 

Lectures on the Fine Arts, their history and application to 
manufactures and to decoration, are delivered to the Junior Class 
(second term). Themes and Forensic Discussions, and Original 
Declamations, are required as regular exercises from the class ; 
and in their second term, Lectures, are delivered on popular ap- 
plications of Natural Philosophy. 

The first term of the Senior Class, Lectures are delivered on 
Ancient and Modern Inventions; and the second term, weekly 
lectures on the most Celebrated Constructions of Ancient and 
Modern times; also, original Compositions and Declamations. 

Lectures are also delivered during the Academic year, on the 
Laws of Nations and the Constitution of the United States ; on 
Intellectual ahd Moral Philosophy ; on the Fortnation and Struc- 
ture of the Greek and Latin Languages; on the History of the 
English Language and Literature; on the History and Forma- 
tion of the French Language ; and Lectures on the Practical 
Applications of Chemistry ; also, on the Principles of Design, as 
applied to Industry and the Fine Arts, etc. 

Lectures on, Ancient History and on Rhetoric, are also deliv- 
ered to the Freshman and Sophomore Classes.. 

Weekly lectures are delivered to the Sophomore Class (first 
term) on Political Economy. 

Weekly lectures are delivered to the Introductory class, in the 
Department of Natural Sciences, oh Astronomy, Geology, Human 
Physiology, Physical Geography, Anatomy, &c. 
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Composition and Declamation. 

Students are required to be exercised in Composition and De- 
clamation once a month during the year, and Original Declama- 
tions from students of the Senior and Junior Classes. 

Nvmber of Students. 

(A.) The whole number of students (including Classical and 
aril others) taught in the Academy during the first academic terqp 
e> n<3 ing on the 11th day of February, 1864, six hundred and forty- 
eigbt (648). 

The whole number of students (including Classical and all 
ot.Iier8) taught in the Academy during the second academic term 
e~cfe.cl.ing on the 19th day of July, 1864, five hundred and thirteep 

(sis). . 

^3B.) The whole number of students (including Classical and 
all others) taught in the Academy during the said academic year 
ending on the said 19th day of July, 1864, six hundred and forty- 
ei s lit(648). 

(C) The whole number of students belonging to the Academy 

otq -the said 19th day of July, 1864, or who belonged to it during 

part of the year ending on that date, and who are claimed by 

tla.© Board of Education to have pursued for four months of said 

academic year, or upwards, Classical studies, or the higher 

tranches of an English education, or both, according to the true 

iritent and meaning of the ordinance of the Regents of the 20th 

o'f October, 1853, five hundred ancl thirty-six (536.) 

-A. schedule of the names, ages and studies of the said students, 
ao claimed by the said Board of Education to have pursued classi- 
c ^l studies, or the higher branches of English education, or both, 
ls hereunto annexed, duly verified by oath, as required by the law 
°f the State, and the ordinance of the Regents. 

Prices, or Rates of Tuition. 

The Institution being supported by the city, no charge is made 
f o* tuition, • 

Gratuitous Instruction. 

Instruction is gratuitous to all the students of the Academy. 

Academic Terms, Vacations, Commencement, etc. 

The academic year is divided into two terms, the first o<#n- 
***encing on the third Wednesday .of September and ending, on tte 
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Friday preceding the first Monday in February ; the second com- 
mencing at the end of the first examination (which continues eight 
(Jays), and ends on the Tuesday before the third Wednesday of 
July in each year. 

Vacations. 

There are three vacations in each academic year, the summer 
vacation from Commencement to the Tuesday before the third 
"Wednesday in September, inclusive ; the winter vacation from 
the 25th day of December to the 2d day of January, inclusive ; 
the spring vacation from the last day of April, inclusive, one 
.week. 

There are no academic exercises on Saturday, on the day cele- 
brated as the anniversary of American Independence, and on 
Thanksgiving day. 

End of Academic Year and Commencement. 

The academic year of the Academy ends on the Tuesday be/ore 
the third Wednesday of July, in each year, and on which day the 
Annnal Commencement takes place. 

Summary Statement of the Average Expenses of Students in the 
Academy, for Tuition, Board, etc. 

The Academy being supported by the city, no charge is made < 
for tuition or board. Students are not allowed to remain in the « 
Academy after the daily exercises are over. They reside or board JE 
with their. parents or guardians. 

Books, etc., Received from the State. 

The books received from the State through the Regents of th»> ^m 
University, or otherwise, for the use of the Academy, and now «r_ 
its library, in good condition, are the following : 

Natural History of the State of New York 15 voir _^g 

Documentary History of New York (4to) 4 " 

Colonial History of New York (4to) •«.. 10 " -= 

do do (4 to) General Index 1 iU ^ *' 

do do (8vo) 2 '** < 

Census of the State of New York, for 1855 1 ' -™ ' 

Reports of the Regents of the University, for 1857-S-9, 3 * " 

Catalogue of the New York State Library 4 " 

New York Meteorology, 1826-1850.. . 1 " 

i 
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Physical Education. 

No distinct or separate provisions are made for physical edu- 
cation. 

Terms of Admission, Examination, etc. 

The examination of candidates for admission takes place imme- 
cl lately after the general examination in July, and continues at 
tlie same hours every day until concluded. No student can be 
admitted to the Academy unless he resides in this .city, be four- 
teen years of age, shall have attended the common schools in the 
city twelve months, and pass a good examination in 
Spelling, Algebra, as far as quadratic equa- 

Reading, tions, inclusive, 

Writing, Geography, 

English Grammar, History of the United States, 

Arithmetic, Elementary Book-keeping. 

No candidate can be examined for admission unless he shall 
present to the Principal of the Academy a cetificate in the form 
prepared by the Executive Committee, signed by the Principal ; 
°f the school or schools of which he has been a member, and spe- 
cifying the age of the candidate, the common schools of this city 
w hich he has attended, and the length of time which he has been 
* n each. If the number qualified for admission be more than can 
be admitted, the preference is to be given to those who have 
attended the common schools the greater period. 

At either of the regular examinations members may be admit- 
ted to one or all of the classes to pursue the studies of any one 
° r more departments, provided they shall have attended the com- 
^on schools the requisite period, shall be of the proper age, shall 
P^-88 an examination in the requisites for admission, and also an 
e ^amination, satisfactory to the Faculty, in the previous studies 
°f the class or departments to which they wish to be admitted. 
No person is allowed to be present at the examination for ad- 
mission except the instructors in the Academy, the members of 
*he Board of Education, and other school officers ; neither the 
Raines of the candidates, nor the schools from which they come, 
^■re made known to the instructors conducting the examinations, 
*>ut each candidate is designated during such examination by a 
^timber given to him on a card by the Principal. 

Those students only who are afterwards ascertained to have 
Passed a good examination are admitted, and their names entered 
°n the rolls of the Academy, 
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There are two examinations during the academic year. The 
first commencing on the first Monday of February is held for the 
purpose of testing the capacity of the student for advancement, anfl 
continues eight days. The second (for advancement) commencing 
on the third Monday before Commencement, continues eight days, 
at the close of which candidates for admission are examinee). 
These examinations are public, and no student is allowed to ad- 
vance to the next class without being found qualified for such 
advancement. Students of the Introductory class are not allowed 
to advance to the Freshman class unless they are qualified in 
every respect, according to the By-Laws of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The members of each class are examined by oral and written 
qurstions in the same study. 

The admission of candidates takes place but once in the 
academic year, and not semi-annually as heretofore ; but candi- 
dates may be admitted at either of the regular examinations, to 
any of the classes, provided they comply with the terms for ad- 
mission, as to attendance at the common schools, shall be of the 
proper age, shall pass an examination in the requisites for admis- 
sion, and an examination, also, satisfactory to the Faculty, in the 
previous studies of the class or department to which they wish 
to he admitted. 

COD BSE OF STUDIES. 

The studies pursued in the Academy are classified in the fol 
lowing courses, which are at the option of the student, viz. : 

A full course with Ancient Languages. 

A full course with Modern languages. 

A partial course, embracing any studies less than either of th= 
full courses. v 

The full course of Ancient Languages comprises Latin ar= 
Greek, and in the Senior year ai*y modern language, at the optic 
of the student. 

The full course of Modern Languages comprises French, G^ 
man and Spanish, according ta the order prescribed by the Bosu^c 
of Education. 

The partial course of languages comprises a&y language c: 
languages, at the option of the student, either as pursued in tim 
fjfk\h course or in a special couyse of one year, intended for suaj 
sfaicjejits as may have immediate occasion for the use of any o 
the above named languages. 
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The time allotted to the study of each language is laid down 
in the following schedule, which exhibits the number of recjt** 
t,ione per week for each class and term of the Academic year J 
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The choice of each student as to the course of studies he in- 
tends to pursue, must be made in writing, at the time of his 
^^limssion, and registered and filed at the Academy. It fnust be 
***ade by the parent or guardian, or by the parent or guardian be 
Submitted in writing to the discretion of the Faculty. 

The classes are annual, and the full course of studies embraces 
^7e years, of two terms each. 



DEGREES. 



I 



The Board of Education is authorized by law to confer the 
Visual Collegiate Degrees, on the recommendation of the Faculty, 
"^The degress are : Bachelor of Arts % for thpse who have pursued * 
vfuil course with ancient languages; Bachelor qf Sciences, ior 
those who have pursued a full, course with modern language*}* 
- «&d £h$, degrees of Master of jSrts and Master of Stitnces* 
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Tf he Faculty recommend no one as a candidate for either degree 
whose average standing in any study of the Senior year has fallen 
below seven-tenths of the maximum. Each member of the gradu- 
ating class is required to write a composition for oral delivery, 
to be sent in one week before commencement. Orations and dis- 
sertations written fqr this occasion are not to exceed seven min- 
. utes each in length, with the exception of the Valedictory and 
Salutatory Orations, which may be extended to ten minutes. 

A Bachelor of Arts, or of Sciences, of three years' standing, 
may be admitted to the degree of Master of Arts or to that of 
Master of Sciences, provided he show, to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty, that in the interval he has been engaged in some liter- 
ary or scientific pursuit, and has sustained a good moral charac- 
ter ; application to be made either personally or by letter, at 
least one month before commencement, accompanied by an origi- 
nal paper on any subject, and certified under his own hand to be 
his own composition, written within six months before his ap- 
plication. 

LIBRARY. 

The Library contains a large collection of valuable and well- 
selected books, and is increasing by the additions being made tc 
it, from time to time, by funds appropriated by the Regents o* 
the University of the State of New York, from the Literature 
Fund, and from donations and bequests of private citizens. 

Students of the Senior, Junior, Sophomore and Freshmaa 
classes are allowed to draw books from the Library on alternafc 
Fridays during term time, under certain condition. Those wbz 
do npt obtain three-fourths of the maximum, have received ac= 
demerit marks for misconduct, or have not been punctual 
their attendance, are not entitled to the privileges of the Libracr 

The Professors and Tutors have access to the Library at e 
times, and enjoy the right of taking books therefrom, under c^ 
tain restrictions ; and also the privilege of consulting the bo»~ 
in the Library, at all hours of the daily session of the Acadeno 
on application to the Librarian. No books can be taken from t-] 
Library, under any pretence whatever, by any person, without fcl 
authority of the Librarian, and every book so taken is recor<3« 
in a register provided for that purpose. 

No Library book is allowed to be retained by any instruct* 
or student for a longer period than two weeks, without renews* 

Penalties are attached for defacing, mutilating or losing book* 
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AH books, whether Library books, books of reference or text- 
Doks, delivered to any instructor or student, constitute a charge 
gainst him of the cost of the book, to be paid for by him unless 

be returned in good condition, or its loss or injury satisfac- 
trily accounted for to the Librarian ; and in case of a student, 
it ess it be paid for or replaced without delay, he is liable to be dism- 
issed from the Academy. In cases of carelessness and wanton 
ijury of the books, punishment jnay be inflicted in addition to 
sparation. 

It is believed that in a few years the Academy will possess one 
f the most valuable college, libraries in the State. It contains 
•any works which probably can be found in but few even of our 
■cblic libraries. Most of them are scientific and generally use- 
si, very few being of a light and ephemeral character. In 
sleeting books for the Library, particular reference is had to 
^e wants of both the instructors and students. 
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XTI. COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
IN THE CITY Of NE# YORK. 

To the Honorable, the Regents of the University <f th^ State of 
. . jfi7ew York: 

The Trustees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the 
city of New York, in compliance with a requisition of the Regents 
of the University, submit the following report for the last colle- 
giate year, ending on the 30th day of November, 1864, containing 
a just and true statement of facts, showing the progress and con- 
dition of said college, during said year, and at the close of skid 
year, in respect of. the several gubject matters following, yiz: 

1. Number and Description of Professorships. 

1. Anatomy. 

2. Physiology and Microscopical Anatomy. 

3. Chemistry. 

4. Materia Medica, and Clinical Medicine. 

5. Pathology and Practice of Medicine. 

6. Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

7. Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence. 

8. Military Surgery and Hygiene. 

2. Faculty and Other College Officers. * 

The Faculty of said college, including all persons charged wi^fci 1 
the duty of giving public instruction therein, during said je^m^^i 
consisted of a President, one Professor for each of the eight pr- ^ °~ 
fessorships enumerated in the preceding article, an Adjunct Prr - """*** 
fessor of Surgery, an Adjunct Professor of Obstetrics and Disease *^ s 
of Women and Children, and a Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The other officers and servants of said college, charged wL~ ^*^ 
duties therein, other than those of public instruction, during aem^*-** 
year, were a Vice-President, a Treasurer, a Registrar, a Curator -^ a 
Librarian, and a Janitor. 

The names of the several persons holding offices or places * n 
said college, during said year, with the offices held by them -^r& 
spectively, and the salary or annual compensation, for official ^^ T - 
vices, allowed to each of them, were as follows: 
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Karnes of Personi. Pr0f«Mor*fcips or other Office! Held. Salary. 

rd Delafield, M.D. , President ..-...-...*.,. None, 

t Watts, M.D., Anatomy, # „ ;**..„.,- FeeB. 

a »*-. m.d i ? tllK4, MfcrMC ° P " J' ■» 

>1 St. John, M.D., Ghemistry, Fees. 

l -HJ- c vu -m- Tk { Materia Medica, and Clini- } ^ 
k M. Smith, M.D.,. J cftl Medfcine J Fee*. 

a Clark MD J Pathology and Practice of ) F „ 

o Uarfc, M.i> 1 Medicine. J s ' 

rd Parker, M.D.,... J Pr ^ c ;Pj e « md Practice rf | Fees. 
llerR.Gilman,M.D., 0b ^£ n ^ d Medi<5al Ju * . j Fees. 

aaM.Markoe.M.D., Ad J unct ™*»">* <* Sur-j Feeg 
( g er 7- .) 

(A djunct Professor of Obstet- \ 
rics and Diseases of Wo- [ Fees, 
men and Children. J 

Detmold,M.D...... j Mil l tar y Sur « er >' md ^'l None, 

I giene. } 

r B. Sands, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. . Fees. 

rd L. Beadle, M.D.,.„Vice President 

. Smith, Esq., .Treasurer 

>n Buck, M.D., Registrar ........* 

r JB. Sands, M.D., .Curator . 

Smith, M.D., Librarian...... 

as Denham, Janitor . Salary. 

3. Number of Students. 

) whole number of marticulated students, undergraduates, 
ling the regular course of instruction, during said year, was 
undred and ninety-four (294). 

) number of graduates at the last annual commencement in 
i was sixty-three (63), and at the fall commencement eighteen 
-total eighty-one (81). 

4. Classification of Students. 

> students attending said college are not classified. 

5. College Terms or Sessions. 

$re is only one .term or session in each year in said college, 
e sub-graduate course, which commenced this year on Mon- 
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day, the 17th day of October, and will continue till Thinwday, the 
9th of March following. 

In addition to the regular course of instruction, a spring and 
fall course was conducted as follows: 



SPRING COURSE. 

On Physiology of the Eye, by William H. Carmalt, M.D., As- 
sistant to the Professor of Physiology. 

On the Signs of Pregnancy, by James B. Reynolds, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the Demilt Dispensary. 

On the Organic Acids and Alkalies, by Governor M. Smith, M. 
D., Physician to the Demilt Dispensary. 

On Normal Histology, by Charles E. Morgan, M.D. 

"On Topographical Anatomy, by Erskine Mason, M.D., Assistant 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

On Surgical Operations and Anatomy, by Erskine Mason, M.D, ^ 

On Fractures and their Treatment, by James L. Little, M.D.,^ 
Assistant to the Professor of Surgery. 

FALL COURSE. 

Professor Watts, on the Organs of Special Sense. 

Professor St. John, on Meteorology as applied to Hygiene. 

Professor Thomas, on Diseases of Children. 

Dr. H. B. Sands, on the Physical Exploration of the Eye. 

Dr. W. EL Draper, on the Diseases of the Kidneys. 

Dr. Foster Swift, on Abortion. 

Dr. F. N. Otis, on Gonorrhea and its Complications. 

6. Mode of Instruction* 

The mode of instruction in said college is that of public lectu^wes 
by the several Professors, on the subjects of their respective I^^ro- 
fessorships. Several of the Professors examine the members of 
their class, on the subject of* the preceding lecture, which is de- 
signed rather as a means of instruction,* than a test of the acquire- 
ments of the students. 

Candidates for degrees are required to submit to an examination 
by the Professors in the presence of a committee of five medical 
members of the Board of Trustees, appointed yearly for th© 
purpose, and said committee, in conjunction with the Professor^? 
thereupon decide respecting the qualifications of each candidate. 
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7. Discipline. 

There are no established rules of discipline. General propriety 
and decorum are required. 

8. Gratuitous Aid. 

Gratuitous students are not admitted by us of right, but stu- 
clents of Theology and Missionaries are allowed to attend all the 
lootures. 

Indigent medical students are admitted, under peculiar <5ircum- 
stances, on easy conditions. The matriculation fee of five dollars, ' 
"w^fciich is the property of the college, is required of all the students, 
e^ccepting such as have already paid for three matriculation tickets. 

9. Statutes and By-Laws of the College. 

The By-Laws and Regulations of the College are those approv- 
ed bjr your honorable body on the 21st of February, 1814. 

10. Description and Value of College Buildings. 

The college building is under a lease to the college, with the 
Px-ivilege of purchasing the same, at or before the expiration of 
fourteen years from the 1st day of November, 1857. The college 
•has advanced towards the purchase money the sum of nine thou- 
sand one hundred and seven dollars and fifty cents, which is the net 
Proceeds of the sale of the building in Crosby-street, formerly 
°"vvned by the college. 

The building, situated on the north-east corner of 23d street 
a **d 4th avenue, is sixty-five feet in width on 23d street, by ninety- 
e ight feet six inches in depth on 4th avenue. The lower floor is 
r ^nted out for stores. The upper stories contain all requisite ac- 
c Ommodations for the different departments of instruction. 

The building and ground pertaining to it may be valued at 
c o s t, say $90,000. 

1. The college library contains about twelve hundred volumes, 
^.lued at $1,500. 

2. The college possesses a valuable cabinet Materia Medica, the 
Sift of the late professor, John B. Beck, and Dr. J. Smyth Kogers, 
^*id other donors ; also anatomical preparations, wax and plaster 
^sists, drawings, &c the value of which, with the cabinet of Ma- 
teria Medica, is not less than $3,500. 
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11. Description and Value of other College Property 

The college posseses no other property or f und*> besides ' 
enumerated in the last preceding article. 

12. Revenue.' 

Graduating fees collected .... . $2, 

Matriculation fees do *.. . .. 1,! 

Rent of college hall 

Bent of stores. „ . . 2,< 

Interest on payment in advance, &c. .. . 

13. Debts. 
This college has no debts. 

14. Income and Expenditure. 

The whole expenditure of the last year amounts to $6,370. 
consists of the following items : 

Uncurrent bills, 84c.; tax stamps $2.20 •-.-. 

Stationery $3.35 ; furniture $28 

Water rent $132 ; gas light $178.92 ; 

Commencement expenses $85 ; registrar $50 

Fire insurance $290 ; corporation tax $540 \ 

JTanitor's salary $500 ; sub-janitor do. $310 __ \ 

College rent 4,: 

$6,; 

To which add a balancd due to the treasurer at the 
commencement of the year, per report Nov. 24th, 
1863 _.' ^ 

Makes a total of „ $6,. 

The whole income of the college collected and collect- 
able is stated in Article XII, and amounts to . •„ $6,1 

Leaving a balance in the treasury per treasurer's report 
of Nov. 30th, 1864, of $: 

15. Fees. 

Matriculation fee $5 ; graduation fee $30. 
Full course of all the professors $105. 
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16. Remarks. 

In closing this report the trustees have only to repeat the state- 
ment of last year, that the college is regillarly and constantly ad- 
vancing in prosperity. Every effort is made by its faculty to af- 
ford to its students the means of acquiring medical and surgical 
knowledge in the most thorough manner, and the -steady increase 
in the number of pupils is the best proof they can ask for tfoat the 
advantages afforded them pre fully appreciated and well em- 
ployed. 

17. Clote of Report. 

The annual report having been submitted at an adjourned quar- 
terly meeting of the trustees of the college held November 30th, 
1864, by a committee appointed for the purpose, was adopted and 
ordered to be forwarded to the Regents with the signatures of the 
president and registrar, and the seal of the college affixed. 

-New Yokk, Nov. 30th, 1864. 

[l. s.] " EDWARD DELAEIELD, M. D., Bretidmt. 

CrURDON Buck, M. D., Registrar, &c. / 
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XVII. GENEVA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

To the Honorable the Board of Trustees, for the year ending J 
Uth, 1864. 

The Faculty of the Medical Institution of Geneva Colle 
respectfully present to the Trustees the following report : 

1. Number and Description of Professorships. 

No. 1. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Toxicology and Medical Jui 
prudence. 

No. 2. Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

No. 3. General and Specidl Anatomy. 

No. 4. Physiology, Pathology, and Microscopic Anatomy. 

No. 5. Practice of Medicine and Diseases of Women and CI 
dren. 

No. 6. Obstetrics and Materia Medica. 

2. Faculty and other College Officers. 

James Hadley, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry ; Jo" 
Towler, M. D. ; Frederick Hyde, M. D. ; George Burr, M. E 
Hiram N. Eastman, M. D. ; Nelson Nivison, M. D. ; George Sto 
M. D., (Lecturer on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women a 
Children.) 

3. Number of Students. 

The number of students in regular attendance was twen 
Of this number, seven received the degree of M. D. at the Me< 
cal Commencement, Jan. 26th, 1864, and one at the Commenc 
ment of Hobart College, July 14th, 1864. These graduates we 
all upwards of twenty-one years of age. 

4. Classification of Students. 

1. Those attending their first course 1 

2. Those attending their second course .,. 

3. Those attending their third course .. 
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5. College Terms or Sessions. 

The Medical course of instruction commences on th& first 
Wednesday in October of each year, and continues sixteen weeks. 

6. Discipline. 

-There are no established rules of discipline in this Institution. 
General decorum and propriety are expected and required of 
ach student. « 

7 Mode of Instruction. 

By lectures and practical demonstrations, aided by all r the 
ecessary instruments and accessories discovered and elicited by 
odern advance and improvement. 

8. Gratuitous Jlii. 

No gratuitous aid has been received, during the past year, 
>m any quarter whatever. 

9. Statutes and By-Laws. - 

The Faculty arrange all matters referring to the maintenance 
"the College, and the regulation of College duties in accordance 
tba code of By-Laws. 

10. Description and Value of College Property. 
Ihe same as before reported, common wear and tear excepted. 

11. Price of Instruction. 

*-triculation fee.;. $3 00 

•^.duation fee 20 00 

cskets for the full course mm m * 60 00 

12. Mode of Revenue. 

The tickets for the courses of instruction in the different de- 
**tments, form the revenue of the respective Professors. 
The Matriculation and Graduation fees are devoted to the 
T^ual and incidental expenses of the Institution, and to the 
jprovement of the property. 

13. Debt. 
"Ihe College is free from all liabilities. 
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14. Fees for Incidental Expenses, fyc* 

Practical Anatomy. . . . . . . ........ $45 G^ 

.Matriculation fees collected.... . 54 (> 

Graduation fees collected... 140 * 

$239 

15. Expenditure. 

Insurance on the college $32 3 ^ 

Printing and advertising „ 52 ^^ 20 

Postage, diplomas, and fixing the same 26^B $2 

Anatomical material...... . 10^K 64 

Fuel and incidental expenses 6€^ 69 

Janitor's wages, and for cutting wood 2S. 63 

Repairs 3 56 

' $308 04 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. TOWLER, Dean of the Faculty — 
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IVni. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OP THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The Medical Faculty respectfully present to the Council the 
Mowing report of the Medical Department : 

. I. Number and Description of Professorships. 

1. Emeritus Professor of Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 

2. Professrirship of the Principles and Operations of Stirgfery, 
'ith Military Surgery and Hygiene. 

3. Professorship of General Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 
' 4. Professorship of Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 

5. Professorship of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

6. Professorship of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and 
lildren. 

7. Professorship of Chemistry and Physiology. 

2. Fatuity and other College Officers. 

Valentine Mott, M. D., LL. D., Emerittifs Professor of Surgery. 

Martyn Paine, M* D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
lerapeutics. 

John William Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
ad Physiology. 

Alfred C. Post, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

William H. Van Buren, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

John T. Metcalf, M. D., Professor of Institutes and Practice of 
Cedicine. 

Charles A. Budd, M. D,, Professor of Midwifery. 

Lectures have also been given by — 

Alfred L. Loomis, M. D. 

J. W. L. Gouley, M. D. 

John C. Draper, M. D. 

Louis Elsberg, M. D. 

Aw Jacobi, M. D. . 
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3. Number of Students. 

Number of Students during the present session 194 

Number of Graduates since the last report..... *_ 67 

It is believed that none of the Students are under the age of 
eighteen years. The age of, graduates being required by law to 
be twenty-one years, none have been admitted .under that age. 

4. Classificatioii of Students. 
There is no classification of students. 

• 5. College Term or Session. 

The Lecture term commenced on October lTth, and will con- 
tinue until the last day of February, The Sumpaer term began 
on April 4th, and continued until the beginning of thfe Winter 
course. 

6. Mode of Instruction. 

The mode of Instruction is by Lectures, and thfe only exami- 
nations are those for admisaion to a degree. They take place at 
the close of the Winter Session, and in the month of May, 

7. Discipline. 

There are no special rules of discipline. General propriety— 
and decorum are required. No punishments have been inflicted _ 

8. Gratuitous Aid. 

Ten students are annually admitted as beneficiaries on the 
payment of twenty dollars and the Matriculation fee. 

9. Statutes and By-Laws. 
There are no Statutes or By-Laws of the Medical Department. 

10. College Buildings and other Property. 

These remain the same as in the last Report. The cost of the 
ground and building was about $70,000. 

11. Revenue. 

The revenue consists of : 

A Matriculation fee from each student $5 00 

AGraduation fee _. 30 00 

Fees for one course of lectures 105 00 
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Of the Graduation fee, $10 is paid by the Medical Faculty to 
the Council of the University. 

12. Debts. 

The debt on the College property is $45,000. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN W. DRAPER, M. D., 

President of the Medical Faculty. 



XIX. ALBANY MEDICAL tv, 

To the Regents of the University of the State of New York: 

The Trustees and Faculty of the Albany Medical College, in 
compliance with a requisition of the Regents of the University, 
respectfully submit the following report for the collegiate year 
terminating December 31, 1864, containing a just and true state- 
ment of facts, showing the progress and condition of the College 
during and at the close of the said year, in respect of the several 
subjects following, namely : 

1. Number and Description of Prof essor ships. 

The Professorships in the College during the said year, as estab- 
lished by the Trustees, were the following : 

A Professorship of the Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
do the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 

do Anatomy. 

do Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence, 

do Materia Medica and Physiology, 

do Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and ChiL 

dren. 

2. Faculty and other College Officers. 

The Faculty of said College, including all persons charged wifcz^i 
the duty of giving instruction therein during the said year, co n. 
Bisted of one Professor for each of the Professorships enumerat^^3c? 
above, and a Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The names of the several persons holding offices or places in 
said College, with the offices and places held by them respective^! y, 
and the salaries or annual compensation for official service ^s 
allowed to each of them, were as follows : 

Per ticket. 

Alden March, M. D., Professor of the Principles and 

Practice of Surgery $10 OO 

James McNaughton, M. D., Professor of the Theory and 

Practice of Medicine 10 00 

James H. Armsby, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 12 00 

Charles H. Porter, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 

Medical Jurisprudence.. 13 M 
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Per tioktt'. 

Jacob S. Mosher, M. D. f Acting Professor of Chemistry, 
Howard Town send, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 

and Physiology $10 00 

John V. P. Quackenbush, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 

and Diseases of Women and Children 10 00 

H. R. Haskins, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 

3. Number of Students. 

The whole number of students attending lectures during the, 
coJlegiate year of 1864 was 111. 

The number of graduates was 45. All the students were more, 
ttx a, n 18 years old. 

4. Classification of Students. 

There is no further classification of students than that some 
^ere attending their fir&t course of lectures, and others their 
s^ccMid, third and evea fourth course 1 . 

5. College Term or Session. 

OnecatirsiB of lectures is delivered at this institution annually, 
coxxixnencing on the first Tuesday of September. 

6. The Mode of Instruction. 

The mode of instruction is by means of lectures, demonstra- 
tx °Xi8, and exercises in the laboratory and dissecting rooms. The 
8 **~u><ients are daily exercised upon the subjects of the different 

^otures. 

7. Discipline. 

The Faculty exercises the power of expulsion for crimes or 
S^oqs offences of any description, or improper conduct during the 
Period of attendance at the lectures. 

8. By-Laws of the College. 

The Trustees have enacted By-Laws for the government of the 
^^titution. The regulations contained in the accompanying cir- 
Cl *lar relate to the admission of students. 

9.' Description and Value of College Buildings. 

The College building belongs to the corporation of the city of 
^Vbany, and has been leased to the Trustees of the College for 
01 Wenty years, at the nominal rent of one dollar a year. The 
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College is situate on Eagle street, a short distance from the Capt» 
tol, and near the Albany Hospital, to which the students have 
access/ and where they receive clinical instruction. The build- 
ing is three stories high, is one hundredand twenty feet in length, 
and fifty feet in depth. 

10. Description and Value of other College Property. 

The number of volumes in the .library is 4,474, the value 

of which is $6,700 

Chemical apparatus 4,000 

The collection of Materia Medica 600 < 

Museum 25,000 < 



$36,300 



t 



Nearly one hundred specimens of the Materia Medica collec- 
tion have been presented by Dr. Van Wyck, late inspector of 
drugs at the port of New York. 

The museum contains a large collection of specimens of healthy 
and morbid anatomy, and of pathological anatomy, prepared bj 
Thibert, of Paris, and also a large number of anatomical models^^ 2 
of Auzouz. Besides these, there are in the museum numerous _ a 
specimens of comparative anatomy and zoology.. 

11. Revenue. 

The revenue of the College is derived from the sale of ticket - ^ 
and from the matriculation and graduation fees. 

Received for graduation fee's $860 ^d> 

Received for matriculation fees 550 -^O 



$1,410 00 

This amount does not include the amount received by "tine 
several Professors for their tickets. 

12. Gratuitous Aid. 

During the year several students have been admitted to the 
lectures free of charge. 

13. Debts. * 

Thia College, is free from debt. 
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14. Income and Expenditures. 

The income of the College is derived from the matriculation 
and graduation fees, amounting to $1,410; and also from the sale 
of tickets of the several Professors. 

The expenditures of the year have been $1,260.97. . 

15. Price of Tuition. 

Matriculation fee $5 00 

Graduation fee 20 00 

Fees for the full course of lectures *. 65 00 

Hospital ticket free. 

16. Remarks. 

During the past year the Professors have delivered one full 
course of lectures, which plan is now continued as a permanent 
arrangement. 

The Saturday of every week is devoted to surgical operations 
and clinical instruction in the College and Hospital, where per- 
sons who are indigent, and who require advice or surgical opera- 
tions, are gratuitously attended to. 

Post mortem examinations, surgical operations and medical 
cases in great numbers and variety are exhibited to the class, 
from which the students can derive an immense amount of prac- 
tical knowledge. 

GEO. DEXTER, Secretary Trustees. 

J« V. P. Quackenbush, Registrar of Faculty. 
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To the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

The Council of the University of Buffalo, in compliance with 
the Requisition of the Regents of the University, submit the fol"* 
lowing report for the last collegiate year, ending February 23d, 
1864, containing a just and true statement of facts, showing the 
condition of the Medical Department of said University during 
and at the close of said year, in respect to the several subject 
matters following, viz. : 

1. Number and Description ofProfessorships. 

The Professorships in the Medical Department of said Univer 

sity, as established by the Council, are the following: 

1. Materia Medica and Hygiene. 

2. Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 

3. Principles and Practice of Surgery, and Military and ClinS^c 
cal Surgery. 

4. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

5. Principles and Practice of Medicine, and Clinical Mrrlii in ■ ■ 

6. General and Descriptive Anatomy. 

7. Physiology and Microscopy. 

2. Faculty and other College Officers. 

The Faculty of the Medical Department of said Universi "tz-rjr 
including all persons charged with giving instruction ther&i- n t 
during the said year, consisted of individuals holding the afoxre. 
mentioned Professorships and the Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The names of the several persons holding offices in the Medio a/ 
Department of said University, with the offices held by th&m 
respectively, were as follows : 

1. Charles Broadhcad Coventry, M. D., Emeritus Professor of 
Physiology and Medical Jurisprudence. 

2. Charles Alfred Lee, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica arid 
Hygiene. 
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3. ;James P. White, M. J)., Profes3pr of Obstetrics and Disease^ 
.pf Women and Children. 

4. George Hadley, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

5. Thomas ;F. Rochester, M. D., Professor of the Principles anfl 
Practice of Medicine, and Clinical Medicine. 

6. Edward M. Moore, M. D., Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, and Military and. CJinical Surgery. 

7. Saudford Eastman, M. D., Professqr of Qeneral and Descrip- 
tive Anatomy, 

8. William H. Mason, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Mi- 
croscopy. 

.9. Samuel W. JVetmqre, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

3. Number of Students. 

The number of students attending the regular course of instruc- 
tion during said year was 110. 

The number of graduates at the close of the .collegiate year 
"was 41. 

All students were, above the age of 17, and. the great majority 
^werje from. 20 to 30 years of age. 

No one was. admitted to graduation before completing the 
twenty-first year of his age. The average age of the graduates 
*^ras about 27 years, 

4. Classification of Students. 

There is no clasification of students, except with reference to 
the number of courses of lectures they have attended. 

: 5. College Terms or Sessions. 

The terms or sessions for students in the Medical Department 
^aif said University, during said year, were the following: 

The regular lecture term commenced on the first Wednesday 
L:a November, 1863, ,and continued . sixteen /weeks. The regular 
t^erm was preceded by a preliminary term, devoted to dissections 
^nd clincal lectures at the Hospital* which continued four weeks. 

6. Mode of Instruction. 

By lectures, demonstrations, . clinical illustrations and recita- 
tions in the sciences of medicine and surgery, and the collateral 
Sciences. Each Professor examines the students daily pti the 
lectures of the preceding day. Candidates for the degree of 
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Doctor in Medicine each in their turn visit the Hospital, ft: 
unassisted, are required to make examinations of particular 
tients, and to give, in writing, the history, the diagnosis, 1 
prognosis and the proposed treatment of such patients. 

7. Discipline. 

The Faculty consider themselves at liberty to exercise 1 
power of expulsion for crime or immoral conduct. No occasi 
for the exercise of this power has occurred. 

8. Gratuitous Aid. 

Provision has been made for the reception of a limited numbei 
beneficiary students, who shall present satisfactory evidence tl 
their circumstances are such as to render them proper Candida 
for gratuitous instruction. To obtain the benefit of this foun< 
tion, application should be made to the Dean, accompanied by te* 
monials from persons known to some members of the Faculty, 
others in the city, as to the circumstances of the applicant, i 
character for morality and diligence, and his preparatory edu< 
tion. All correspondence on this subject, and the decision, eitl 
for or against the application, will be considered strictly coi 
dential. 

Those received on the list of beneficiaries will be expected 
pay, in addition to a matriculation fee of $5, the sum of $i 
which will be applied to the expenses of the University. 

9. Statutes and By-Laws. 

The Regents are respectfully referred to the annual circa 
for the general regulations of the Medical Department of 
University. , 

10. Description and Value of College Buildings. 

The building occupied by the Medical Department of t 
University is a stone edifice, situated on the corner of Main a: 
Virginia streets, and is fifty-four feet in width by one hundred 
depth, four stories high, and contains ample and convenie 
rooms for dissections, museums, lectures, and all the differe: 
departments of medical instruction. About $14,000 have bee 
expended in the construction of the building. Of this sum, aboi 
$10,000 was contributed by the citizens of Buffalo, $2,000 : 
■annual appropriations from the State, and $1,000 by the Facult 
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11. ^Description and Value of College .Property. 

The library contains a few hundred voliimes. The chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, 4c, is the property of the Professoiv 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy. The Anatomical and Pathological 
Museum is valued at about $500. This does not include the pri- 
vate property of the several Professors, deposited in the Museum. 

12. Revenues. 

Graduation fees $820 00 

Matriculation fees 330 00 

This is exclusive of the amounts received by the several Pro- 
fessors for their tickets. 

13. Debts. 

There is due on the building and lot, secured by mortgage, 
44,900. 

14. Income and Expenditure. 

The income derived from the graduation and matriculation fees 
*was chiefly expended in the payment of incidental expenses, as 
iuel, light, janitor, repairs, <fcc. 

15. Price of Tuition. 

Total amount of Professors' fees $70 00 

do do Matriculation fees 3 00 

do do Dissecting fees __ 5 00 

do do Graduation fees 20 00 

16. Remarks. 
The Buffalo Hospital of the Sisters of Charity is situated a few 
*ods from the College building. This institution is capable of 
deceiving over three hundred patients. The Professors of Medi- 
cine and Surgery are the attending medical officers of the Hos- 
pital from the month of October to the month of April in each 
year. The College students visit the Hospital twice weekly, 
'with the attending medical officers, on ihe payment of a fee of 
two dollars, for the benefit of the Hospital. The students also 
occasionally visit the wards of the Buffalo General Hospital. 
Unusual facilities for clinical instruction in midwifery are afford- 
ed at the Lying-in Hospital, which is situated near the College. 
The candidates for degrees are taken to the Hospital by the Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics, and are there instructed and practiced in 
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foetal auscultation, as well as in the other signs of pregnancy ; 
/also in the conduct of labors, both natural and artificial, and in 
all the minutiae pertaining to the care of the parturient female. 
By this arrangement ample clinical advantages are afforded to 
Btudents in the Medical Department of the University. 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted by the undersigned, 
with the seal of the " University of Buffalo " attached, in behalf 
of the Council of said University. 

0. H. MARSHALL, 
President of the Council of the University of Buffalo. 
SANDFORD EASTMAN, J*. D„ 

Dean of the Faculty. 
Buffalo, December 31, 1864. 
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II. HOMOEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
3TATE OF NEW YORK, IN THE CITY OF NEW 
STORK, 

the Regents of the University of the State of New York : 

?he Council and Faculty of the Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
e of the State of New York, in the city of New York, re- 
ctfully submit, through the Dean of the college, the following 
ort for the years 1863 and 7 64 : 

Board of Council. 

William Cullen Bryant, Esq., President ; Horace H. Day, Vice- 
;sident ; Hon. A. Oakey Hall, Recording Secretary. 

Councilmen. 

Professor Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D. ; Hon. James M. Smith, 
n. Daniel F. Tiemann, Hon. Benj. F. Pinckney, Moses H. Grin- 
1, Esq.; Charles H. Marshall, Esq.; David Dudley Field, Esq.; 
Drge Griswold, Esq.; Salem H. Wales, Esq.; Jonathan Sturgcs,, 
j.; Edmund H. Ludlow, Esq.; Marshall Lefferts, Esq.; Ed- 
lid Dwight, Esq.; Edgar V. Haughwout, Esq.; Robert M. 
ebeigh, Esq.; Andrew Comstock, Esq.; Frank E. Howe, Esq.; 
lliam De Groot, Esq.; Earl Douglass, Esq.; William F. Yearns, 

a- 

Professorships. 

T Beakley, M. D., Professor of Surgeiy, Surgical Anatomy, and 

;hology. 

". M. Ward, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 

>men and Children. 

3. R. Kirby, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and 

dical Ethics. 

T. A. Carmichael, M. D., Professor of General and Descriptive 

atomy and Physiology. 

D. D. Smith, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Chemico-Physiolo- 

and Toxicology. 

Egbert Guernsey, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice. 

[Senate, No. 55.] 13 
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S. B. Barlow, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical 
Botany. 

Melville Bryant, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Number of Students. 

J%e number of students in regular attendance during said year 
was seventy : three. 

The number of graduates at the close of the collegiate year was 
twenty-six. 

There were no students in attendance under the age of seven- 

teen years, and the majority ^ere above the age of twenty one ^^, 
years. 

Mode of Instruction. 

The method adopted by the faculty for instruction, is by lee 
tures illustrated by experiments, diagrams, morbid specimer 
and demonstrations on the cadaver. 

Each professor examines the class daily upon the lecture of 1 
preceding day. 

Discipline. 

General decorum and commendable deportment are required 
students. The faculty maintain the right of expulsion for dere] 
tion of duty. 

College Building. 

Th$ college building is leased property, at a rental of $2,0 ^DO 
per annum, situated on the corner of 20th street and 3d avenm^^. 

It contains two lecture rooms, each capable of seating about 1 -SO 
students, also a laboratory, a museum, and a dispensary, wh^^re 
the poor are treated gratuitously under the supervision and sm-^ip- 
port of the members of the faculty, and afford invaluable .^ad- 
vantages for clinical instruction. 

Description and Value of College Property. 

The property belonging to the college laboratory, anatomi <%l 
apd pathological museum, models, plates, surgical appliances, &&&} 
are valued at about ten thousand dollars. 

Revenue. 

The revenue is derived from instruction fees, which have be^ n 
ample to meet the current expenses of the year. The college h& 
not had any appropriations from the State. % 
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Regulations of the Faculty. 

1. The session of 1864 and 1865 will commence on Monday, 
e 17th of October, and end on the 1st of March. A preliminary 
uree will commence on the 1st of September without extra 
arge. 

2. The examination for the degree will commence after the close 
' the lectures. 

3. The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. 

4. He must have attended two full courses of medical lectures, 
le of which must have been at the Homoeopathic Medical College 
' the city of New York. 

5. The candidate must have studied medicine for three years, 
der the supervision of some respectable practitioner of medicine. 

6. He must write a medical thesis, either in English or in his 
five language. 

7. Special examinations, in particular cases, may be obtained 
ih the consent of the Faculty. 

i. Fees for a full course of lectures $100 00 

Matriculation fee .. „ 5 00 

Practical Anatomy 5 00 

Graduation fee - 30 00 

>. The matriculation ticket must be first obtained of the Dean 

the Faculty, before any other tickets can be procured. 

~0. The tickets must be taken by the first week in November, 

ept in special cases, to constitute a full course. 

J. BEAKLEY, M. D., Dean. 
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XXII. NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOI 

WOMEN. 

To the Regents of the University of the State of N"ew York : 

The Trustees and Faculty of the New York Medical Coll 
for Women, and Hospital for Women and Children, in coinplia 
with a requisition of the Regents of the University, submit 
following report for this, their second collegiate year, contain 
a just and true statement of facts, showing the conditio! 
the College in respect to the several subject matters followi 
viz : — 

1. Names and Description of Professorships. 

1st. A Professorship of the Diseases of Women and Child] 
2d. A Professorship of the Principles and Practice of Medici 
3d. A Professorship of Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudei 
4th. A Professorship of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
5th. A Professorship of Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 
6th. A Professorship of the Principles and Practice of 5 

gery. 

7th. A Professorship of Anatomy. 

• 8th. A Professorship of Physiology and Hygiene. 

2. Faculty of Medicine. 

The Faculty of the- College consists of one Professor for ei 
of the said Professorships enumerated above. 

Mrs. C. S. Lozier, M. D., Professor of the Diseases of Won 
and Children. 

John Ellis, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice 
Medicine. 

J. M. Ward, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Medical Jul 
prudence. 

James Hyatt, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

Carroll Durham, M. D., Professor of Therapeutics and Mate 
Medica. 

J. R. Andrews, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Pract 
of Surgery. 

Mrs. Sarah Ellis, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

The chair of Physiology and Hygiene being vacant, the cou 
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F lectures on those subjects has been given by Professors Ward 
nd Andrews, and A. W. Lozier, M. D. 

A. W. Lozier, M. D., has given a course of lectures on Micros- 
opic Anatomy, and Pathology. 

3. Number of Students. 
The whole number of matriculated students attending the 
gular course of instruction, and constituting the present class, 
34 ; of this number, sixteen are candidates for graduation at 
g completion of this, the second course of lectures. No com- 
mcement has yet been held. 

4. College Term or Session. 
The course of lectures commences on the third Tuesday of 
tober and continues to the first of March following. 

5. Mode of Instruction. 
The mode^of instruction is by means of lectures, and clinical 
struction in the Dispensary ; observations and exercises in the 
moratory and dissecting rooms. The Professors examine the 
ambers of the class on the subject of the previous" lecture, both 
a means of instruction and a test of acquirement. 

6. Discipline of the College. 
No rules of discipline have been adopted ; such propriety of 
Co ruin has characterized the students that none have been 
manded. 

7. College Rooms. 

As much of the three upper stories of the marble building, 724 
o ad way, opposite the New York Hotel, as was requisite for 
propriate lecture rooms, and for chemical and anatomical 
uionstrations, has been occupied for College purposes. 

8. Current Expenditures. 

The fees for tuition, amounting to $1,299, together with vol- 
itary contributions of $1,155, have covered aU the expenses of 
he College, with an amount now in the treasury that will enable 
he Trustees to pay & small salary to each of the Professors. 
The following report of the Dean of the College is respectfully 
lubmitted to the Board of Trustees as their report. ~ 

MRS. A. C. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the JV, F. Medical College 
for Women, and Hospital for Women and Children. 
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ACADEMIES. 



II.— ABSTRACTS OF REPORTS OF ACADEMIES. 
SCHEDULE No. 1. 



Being a list of till the Academies subject to the visitation of th 
Regents, arranged according to the counties in which they ar 
located, with the date of their incorporation. 



ALBANY COUNTY. 



Albany Academy 

Albany Female Academy . 
Albany Female Seminary. 

Knoxville Academy 

Rensselaerville Academy. 



Albany 

do 

do 

Knoxville 

Rensselaerville. 



Alfred Academy 

Angelica Academy 

Friendship Academy 

Genesee Valley Seminary . 

Richburgh Academy , 

Rushford Academy 

Spring Mills Academy 



ALLEGANY COUNTY. 

* Alfred 

Angelica 

...... Friendship 

Belfast , 

Richburgh. ... 

Rushford 

Spring Mills .. . 

BROOME COUNTY. 



Bingham ton Academy . . 
Susquehanna Seminary 
Windsor Academy 



Binghamton. 

do 
Windsor 



CATTARAUGUS COUNTY. 



Olean Academy 

Randolph Academy Association. 



Olcan 

Randolph . 



CAYUGA COUNTY. 



Auburn Academy 

Cayuga Lake Academy, 

Friends' Academy 

Genoa Academy 

Moravia Institute 

Port Byron Free School and Academy. 



Auburn 

Aurora 

Union Springs. 

Genoa 

Moravia 

Port Byron . 



(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 7, 1857.) 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY. 



Chautauqua Collegiate Institute Stockton . . . 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 

Ellington Academy Ellington . . 

Fredonia Academy Fredonia. . 

Jamestown Academy Jamestown . 

Mayville Academy May ville . . . 

Westfield Academy Westfield.. 



Date of ineorporatioi 
March 4, 1813. 
Frb'y 16, 1821. 
April 9, 1828. 

May 9, 1837. 

January 30, 1845. 



January 31, 1843. 
October 31, 1859. 
February 8, 1849. 
January 8, 1857. 
April 12, 1850. 
March 4, 1852. 
April 8, 1861. 



August 23, 1842. 
April 7, 1854. 

March 15, 1849. 



April 11, 1853. 
January. 24, 1851. 



FeVy 14, 1815. 
March 23, 1801. 
January 13, 1860. 
February 4, 1847. 
January 23, 1840. 
October 31, 1859. 



April 21, 1857. 



Feb'y 

Nov. 

April 

April 

May 



11, 1853. 
25, 1821. 
1«, 1836. 
24, 1834. 
5, 1837. 



CHEMUNG COUNTY. 

Elmira Academy Elmira 

(Pursuant to aot of the Legislature of April 4, 1859.) 

"CHENANGO COUNTY. 



Norwich Academy. 
Oxford Academy . . 



Norwich , 
Oxford, . . 



January 9, 1863. 



Feb'y 14, 1843. 
January 27, 1794. 
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CLINTON COUNTY. 



tfain Academy. . 
rill© Academy . . 
burgh Academy . 



aok Academy and H. R. 

n Academy 

•hook Academy 

irtown Academy 



natus Academy 

ad Academy 

idville Academy 

ork Central Academy . 



, Champlain . . . . 

Keeseville . . ., 

Pittsburgh.., 

COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

I Claverack 

Hudson , 

Kinderhook . . 

Spencerto.wn .' . 

CORTLAND COUNTY. 

Cinoinnatus . . . 

. Homer ........ 

Cortlandville ., 

McGrawville . . 



DELAWARE COUNTY. 



ire Academy 

ire Literary Institute. 

a Academy 

Collegiate Institute . . 



Delhi.... 
Franklin . 
Walton . . 
Andes ... 



ny of Dutch ess County. . . 
ieepsie Female Academy. 



DUTCHESS COUNTY. 

Poughkeepsie . 

do 



ERIE COUNTY. 

. Academy Aurora ... 

• Female Academy Buffalo . . « 

Central School do ... 

[Pursuant to act of the Legislature of April 16. 

3e Academy Clarence .. . 

rille Academy Springville . 

ESSEX COUNTY. 



1861.) 



jroga Academy . . . 
[Provisional charter. 

Academy.... 

Provisional charter. 



Ticonderoga 

No report yet received.) 

Twelfth Township . 

No report yet received.) 



tvington Academy . 
in Academy 



FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Fort Covington - 

Malone 



iville Union Seminary 

>wn Academy 

oro Academy . . .. 



FULTON COUNTY. 

.... Gloveraville. . 
. . .. Johnstown .. . 

.... Kingsboro. ... 



GENESEE COUNTY. 

b Union School Batavia 

Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of June 18, 1853.) 



Date of incorporation. 
August 23, 1842. 
May 4, 1835. 

April 21, 1828. 



April 25, 1831. 

March 3, 1807. 

April 3, 1824. 

May W, 1845. 



April 21, 1857. 
Feb'y 2, 1819. 
January 31, 1843. 
May 4, 1864. 



Feb'y 2, 1820. 

April 23, 1835. 

Feb'y 10, 1854. 

July 3, 1862. 



March 
May 



17, 1792. 
10, 1836. 



April 30,.1833. 
October 14, 1851. 
January 9, 1862. 

October 12, 1854. 
March 19, 1827. 



April 
Dec. 



April 
April 



8, 1858. 
1, 1864. 



21, 1831. 
28, 1831 . 



January 11, 1855. 
January 27, 1794. 
February 5, 1839. 



Feb'y 26, 1861. 



y Academy . 

)llegiate Seminary 

8 and Wyoming Seminary 

i University, Academical Dept. 

Seminary. 

Academic Institute 



Bethany . 

Oakfield 

Alexander 

Le Roy 

East Pembroke. 
Le Roy 



GREENE COUNTY. 



tie Academy . 
ille Academy . 



Coxsackie. 
Greenville 



March 

May 

March 

April 

April 

Feb'y 



April 
Feb'y 



29, 1841. 

16, 1845. 
27, 1845. 

3, 1857. 

17, 1856. 
11, 1864. 



2, 1863. 
26, 1816. 



ly at Little Falls . 

d Academy 

infield Academy . 



HERKIMER COUNTY. 

Little Falls . . . 

Fairueli 

West Winfield. 



October 17, 1844. 
March 15, 1803. 
Feb'y 14, 1$51. 
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JEFFERSON COTNOT. 



Antwerp Liberal Literary Institute . 

Jefferson County Institute 

Union Academy of Belleville 

Hungerford Collegiate Institute 



Antwerp ... 
Watertdwn. 
Belleville.. 
Adams , 



KINGS COUNTY. 



Brooklyn Collegiate and P. Institute.* Brooklyn 

Erasmus Hall Academy Flatbush. 

Packer Collegiate Institute Brooklyn. 



LEWIS COUNTY. 
.... LoTrrille .... 



Lowville Academy 

LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 

Dansville Seminary Dansville 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary Lima 

Geneseo Academy Geneseo. ............ 

Mount Morris Union School Mt. Morris 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of June 18, 1853.) 
Nunda Literary Institute Nunda 



Date of incorporation. 
February 1, 1#56. 
May 25, 1836. 
April 13, 1826. 
March 24, 1864. 



April 7, 1854. 
Not. 20, 1787. 
March 19, 1853. 



March 21, 1808. 



January 14, 1858. 
April 30, 1833. 
March 10, 1827. 
January 13, 1859. 

January 30, 1845. 



MADISON COUNTY. 



Brookfield Academy Brook-field 

DeRuyter Institute ■ De Ruyter 

(Reincorporated December 3, 1847.) 

Grammar School of Madison University Hamilton 

Hamilton Female Seminary do 

Oneida Seminary Oneida 

Oneida Conference Seminary Cazenovia 

Evans Academy Peterboro ' 

(Name changed from Peterboro Academy December 1, 1864.) 
Yates Polytechnic Institute Chittenango. ........ 

MONROE COUNTY. 

Brock port Collegiate Institute Brockport 

Monroe Academy Henrietta 

Parma 1 Institute Parma 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 



April 
March 



17, 1847. 
30, 18'36. 



June 17, 1853. 
January 17, 1856. 
July 9, 1857. 

April 6, 1825. 
January 28, 1853 . 

April 11, 1853. 



Feb'v 15, 1842. 
January 31, 1843. 
March 10, 1859. 



Penfield Seminary Penfield 

Riga Academy Riga 

Rochester Female Academy Rochester. , 

Webster Academy Webster 

Rochester High School Rochester 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 8, 1861.) 
Rochester Collegiate Institute Rochester 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 



October 

May 

April 

April 

July 



8, 185T. 
11, 1846. 
21, 1837. 
17, 1856. 

3, 1662. 



Ames Academy , 

Amsterdam Female Seminary 

Canajoharie Academy 

Fort Plain Seminary and Fern. Col. I 
Palatine Bridge Union Free School 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

Ames 

Amsterdam .... 

Canajoharie .... 

Fort Plain 

Palatine Bridge . 



(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of June 18, 1853.) 



Deaf and Dumb Institution. 
New York Free Academy. . . 
Rutger's Female Institute . . 



NEW YORK. 

Now York, 
do 
do 



NIAGARA COUNTY. 

Lewiston High School Academy Lewiston 

Lockport Union School Lopkport 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of March 18, 1850.) 
Wilson Collegiate Institute . Wilson 



ONEIDA COUNTY. 



Augusta Academy 

Clinton Grammar School. 



Augusta . 
Clinton . . 



'January 13, 1865. 



April 22, 1837. 
March 29, 1839. 
April 13, 1826. 
October 20, 1853. 
January 10, 1861. 



April 15, 1817. 
May 7, 1847. 

April 10, 1838. 



April 16, 1828. 
October 26, 1850. 

Feb'y 19, 1846. 



Feb'y 28, 1842. 
March 28j 1817. 
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m Liber** fasti fcttt*. 

rk Hull Institute 

eet Academy 

Academy 

(Reincorporated January 23, 1848.) 

loit Academy 

Academy 

(Charter amended May 26, 1853.) 

Female Academy • 

•n Academy 

iBtown Seminary 



do , 

Holland Patent. 

Prospect 

Rome 



Bate of incorporation. 
April 29, 1834. 
March 11, 1889. 
January 24, 1851. 
April 28, 1835. 



Sauquoit. 
Utica .... 



do 

Vernon 

Whitestown . 



ONONDAGA COUNTY. 



teville Seminary Fayetteville 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 

n Academy ...» Jordan 

ub Academy Manlius • 

) Collegiate Institute. Elbridge 

laga Academy Onondaga Valley .... 

ey Academy Pompey 

use High School Syracuse 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 13, 1800.) 
rinsville Academy Baldwinsville 

(Pursuant to act of the Legislature of March 30, 1864.) 

ONTARIO COUNTY. 

idaigua Academy Canandaigua 

Bloom field Academy ... East Bloomfield 

a Classical and Union School .... Geneva 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 15, 1853. 

8 Academy Naples 

io Female Seminary Canandaigua 

s Union and Classical School .... Phelps 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 19, 1855.) 



ar Academy 

jrs' Hall Academy . 
jomery Academy . . 
Seward Institute . . 

ill Academy 

iek Institute. 



ORANGE COUNTY. 

.... Chester , 

.... Goshen 

.... Montgomery 

.... Florida 

. . . Middletown . , 

, .... Warwick.... 



ORLEANS COUNTY. 



i Academy 

7 Academy 

ia Academy 

s Union Seminary. 
Academy* 



Albion.. 
Holley.. 
Medina . 
Albion . . 
Yates... 



OSWEGO COUNTY. 

'Seminary Fulton 

o Academy Mexico 

o High School Oswego 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of June 18, 1853.) 

ti Academy Pulaski. 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of June 4, 1853.) 



j Valley Academy 

tsville Academy and C. 

ick Seminary 

lla Academy 



OTSEGO COUNTY. 
.... Cherry Valley. 

Gilber tsville .. 

. . . . Hartwick 

. . . . Unadilla 



PUTNAM .COUNTY. 

xnd Collegiate Institute Carmel 

(Provisional charter. Nt> report yet received.) 

QUEENS COUNTY. 

stead Institute Hempstead... 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 
Hall Academy ...... .«*« ...... Jamaica 



April 
March 

i 
April 
April 
March 



6, 1849. 
14, 1814. 

23, 1837. 
18, 1838. 
27, 1845. 



July 9, 1857. 

25, 1842. 
13, 1835. 
23, 1839. 
10, 1813. 
19, 1811. 
9, 1862. 

July 27, 1864. 



January 

April 

April 

April 

March 

January 



March 4, 1795. 
April 9, 1838. 
Feb'y 10, 1854. 

March 10, 1859. 
April 14, 1825. 
January 8, 1857. 



FeVy 

April 

April 

May 

May 

March 



27, 1844. 
1, 1790. 

25, 1791. 
7, 1847. 

26, 1841. 
17, 1854. 



May 1, 1837. 

March 28, 1850. 

April 10, 1850. 

Feb'y 11, 1840. 

August 23, 1842. 

March 5, 1857. 
April 13, 1826. 
January 13, 1859. 

January 14, 1858. 



February 8, 1796. 



May 



4, 1841. 



August 13, 1816. 
April 1, 1852. 

March 30, 1859. 

January 14, 1858. 
March 9, 1792. 
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RENSSELAER COUNTY. 



Ball Seminary. 

Lansingburgh Academy. 

Troy Academy 

Troy Female Seminary.. 
Troy High School . 



Hoostck Falls . 
Lansingburgh . 
Troy 

do 

do 



(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 22, 1862.) 
ROCKLAND COUNTY. 



Rockland Co. Female Institute Orange 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 

ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY. 



Date of incorporation. 
April 11, 1843. 
February 8, 1796. 
May 5, 1834. 

May 6, 1837. 

January 9, 1863. 



October 12, 1855. 



Canton Academy 

Gouverr.eur Wesleyan Seminary 

Lawrenceville Academy 

Ogdensburgh Educational Institute. . 
St. Lawrence Academy 



Canton 

Gouverneur . . . 
Lawrenceville . 
Ogdensburgh. . 
Potsdam 



April 
April 
April 
April 
March 



24, 1837. 
5, 1828. 
8, 1861. 

20, 1835. 

25, 1816. 



Galway Academy 

(Reincorporated October 11, 1845.) 

Jonesville Academy •».... 

Mechanicville Academy 

Schuylerville Academy 

Sans Souci Seminary 



SARATOGA COUNTY. 
Galway 



May 26, 1836. 



(Provisional charter. 



Jonesville 

Mechanicville . 
Schuylerville.. 
Ballston , 



No report yet received.) 
SCHENECTADY COUNTY. 



April 

July „, 

January 23, 1840, 
Dec'r 1, 1864, 



1, 1850. 
11, 1861. 



Schenectady Union School Schenectady 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 9, 1856.) 



New York Conference Seminary. 
Schoharie Academy 



SCHOHARIE COUNTY. 

Charlotteville . 
.Schoharie 



Watkins Academy . 



SCHUYLER COUNTY. 
Watkins 

SENECA COUNTY. 

East Genesee Conference Seminary .... Ovid 

Seneca Falls Academy , Seneca Falls 

Waterloo Union School Waterloo 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 10, 1855.) 

STEUBEN COUNTY. 
Corning Free Academy Corning.... • 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 13, 1859.) 

Franklin Academy Prattsburgh 

Rogersville Union Seminary Rogersville 

Troupsburgh Academy Troupsburgh 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 

SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

Clinton Academy . . . . < East Hampton 

Sag Harbor Institute Sag Harbor. 

Huntington Union School Huntington 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 22,- 1862.) 



October 13, 1856. 



March 5, 1837. 
April 28, 1837. 

January 13, 1860. 



Feb'y 11, 1864. 
April 27, 1837. 
October 12, 1855. 



March 1, 1860. 

Feb'y 23, 1824. 
January 28, 1853. 
October 17, 1861. 



Novem. 20, 1787. 
January 20, 1848. 
April 22, 1862. 



SULLIVAN COUNTY. 



Liberty Normal Institute 
Monticello Academy 



....... Liberty.... 

Monticello . 

TIOGA COUNTY. 

O wCgo Academy Owego 

Waverly Institute Waverly . . . 



April 
April 



10, 1849. 
1, 1852. 



Groton Academy , 

Ithaca Academy , 

Trumansburgh Aoademy . 



TOMPKINS COUNTY. 

Groton 

Ithaca 

Trumansburgh. 



April 16, 1828. 
January 21, 1858. 



May 9, 1837. 

March 24, 1823. 
July 6, 1854. 
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ULSTER COUNTY. 



rille High School Ellen ville . 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 

ton Academy Kingston.., 

?alts Academy New Paltz , 

(Reincorporated October 11, 1845.) 

rties Academy Sangerties . 



Date of incorporation. 
April 17, 1856. 

February 3, 1795. 
April 12, 1833. 

April 7, 1854. 



Falls Academy . . . 
inaburgh Academy . 



WARREN COUNTY. 

Glens Falls 

Warrensburgh . . . 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



e Academy 

ridge Academy 

ille Academy 

tall Seminary of Easton 

Granville Ladies' Seminary .... 

Hebron Institute 

Village Academy • 

ngtcn Academy 

3d ward Collegiate Institute 

(Name changed from Washington 
shall Academy ....'. 



Argyle 

Cambridge 

Granville 

Easton 

N. Granville 

North Hebron 

Union Village ....... 

Salem 

Fort Edward 

County Seminary and C. 
Whitehall 



WAYNE COUNTY. 



n worth Institute Woloott 

Union School Lyons 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 19, 1855.) 

Ion Academy Macedon 

n Collegiate Institute Marion 

rk Union Free School Newark 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of June 18, 1853.) 
rra Classical and Union School. . . Palmyra 

(Pursuant to an act of the Legislature of April 7, 1857.) 
reek Union Academy Red Creek 

Academy Sodus • 

)rth Academy Walworth • 

e and Ontario Collegiate Institute Newark 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 



January 


r25, 


1842. 


May 


4, 


1860. 


May 


4, 


1841. 


March 


20, 


1815. 


Maroh 


31, 


1828. 


Decern. 


1, 


1863. 


Decern. 


2, 


1862. 


March 


17, 


1854. 


January 23, 


1840. 


Sept. 


29, 


1791. 


July 


6, 


1854. 


I. January 


13, 


1865.) 


October 


27, 


1848. 


July 


14, 


1859. 


January 8, 


1857. 


April 


11, 


1842. 


July 


6, 


1855. 


February 5, 


1863. 


January 14, 


1858. 


March 


27, 


1839. 


January 


rll, 


1855. 


May 


12, 


1841. 


July 


3, 


1855. 



rd Female Institute . . 

(Provisional charter, 
t Pleasant Academy . . 

Salem Academy 

kill Academy 

dale Institute 

(Provisional charter. 



WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 

, Bedford , 

No report yet received.) 

Sing Sing 

North Salem 

, Peekskill , 

Yon k erg. 

No report yet received.) 

WYOMING COUNTY. 



April 12, 1855. 



Maroh 
March 
April 
April 



24, 1820. 
18, 1790. 
16,1838. 
10, 1863. 



e Academy Arcade 

(Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 

ebury Academy Wyoming . 

Academy Perry , 

Seminary Pike „ 

,w Union School Warsaw. . . 



FeVy 20, 1862. 

January 26, 181°. 
April 7, 1854. 
February I, 1856. 
January 11, 1855. 



(Pursuant to the provisions of an act of the Legislature of June 18, 1853.) 



)e Academy... 
Yan Academy. 
sy Seminary. . 



YATES COUNTY. 

, . . . Dundee 

. ... Penn Yan. . 

.... Eddy town..' 



Maroh 22, 1855. 
April 17, 1857. 
Feb'-y 25, 1848. 
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SCHEDULE No. 3. 



ing abstracts of the Academic Reports for 1864, for the year ending 
zn the 20 th of June and the 1 bth of September of said year, exhibit - 
le number of students taught in the several academies from which 
reports have been received, and the number and sex of those who 
\aimed to have pursued classical studies or the higher branches of 
ish education, or both, with the apportionment of their distributive 
of $40,000 out of the income of the Literature Fund for said year. 
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NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 




Clinton Grammar School 
Clinton Liberal Institute 
Corning Free Academy 
Cortla ml Academy* , . . ■ 
C>>rtlandviHo Academy 
CoXBAckiG Academy , *»,. 
D litis villi} B eminary ...... 

Deaf and Dnmb Institute 

Dula^JLre Academy „« 

Detafraru Literary Insti tutu 
De Royter Institute * *»»•«* 
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Elmira Academy ...... , , 
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Fairfield Academy* ...... 
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GruenviLLe Academy. , t , t , ,.* 

Groton Academy „.....:,.. 

Ha Ifmoon A cade my ...... 4 .. 

Hamilton Female Seminary 

Hartwick Seminary ..,* *,.... 

Holley Academy ...... * * ■ j 

Hudson Academy * * . . . * * t 

Huntington Union School . , .< 

Ingham University, Academical Dep 

1 thaca Academy ***».,**«« ■ 

JlflUltKrwa Academy . * » ■ • 

Jefferson County Institute 
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rn Academy* 

Eg Acudomy. 

tcademy 

le A cud em j* 

>fik Academy 

i Academy . - 

c AcJiJemy •«.«*«•. . ■ 

mrgb Academy ............ 

eville Academy .. , * 

en -t b 1 m r t i tute . . . .'. . . , 

cadeinic Institute......,,, 

Pformul Injsti tnte , 

t Union School, , . , . 

Academy, , . ... . 

11 ion School ..... f t* * 

i Arii.il*- my ...... ..*... »««< 

Academy. ^..< 

Collegiate Institute , ....... 

t Setuinury of Kafit^n ..... 

! Academy ■ ■ 

c v i 1 Le Academy ...... ...... 

WI/'mv ...... ...... 

4 cad em y . . . . • . * 

nry Academy 

A CiL'.lf in V ^ ..... . i* • ■ 

ncry Aoademy 

No Academy. ...... 

Ittatitljte .,,,...,... 

Iitit- i " i i i ■ m Free School . . . , 

|ea$nnl Academy.*... 

tollegiate Institute'. .... . . . 

Academy .... 

Free School . 

tz Academy , 

■k Conference Seminary. .**. 

-k Free A f.ar torts y 

ranvillc Ladies 3 Seminary . 
iebron Institute * . 

A c : 1 1 1 * ■ i j j v . 

nrgb E ducat ion ol Institute 

I'.i'ii-uiy 
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51 
58 
18 

39 

58 

36 

<7 

71 

100 

102 

102 

L'j:i 

91 

73 
34 

65* 
AS 
41 

a* 

83 
100 
133 
27 
18 
;.i 

40 
82 
118 

in 

IT." 
31 

62 



** =j £,,So3E of atad*La05 
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£ J 



£*= 



194 
74 



Conference Seminary. 

3e miliary 

:a Academy 

Female Seminary 
High School. ........ 

idciny 

LOademy 

laademy 

Collegiate Inn tit ute . . 



2:W 

77 
141 
101 



145 

87 

97 

130 

59 

Ml 

87 

71 

154 

IPe 

154 

195 

412 

19 3 

250 

1113 

71 

126 

190 

64 

17fi 

nil 

214 

247 

50 

73 

83 

124 

75 

00 

233 

200 

193 

61 

106 

043 

135 



£24 
158 



473 
341 
171 
153 
1ST 



13ft" 
135 
592 
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292 
235 
741 

15 



64 

39 
71 
40 

Gl 

58 

26 

U3 

OS 

29 

84 

2S3 

151 

182 

138 

43 

US 

136 

43 

U* 

96 

145 

115 

16 

54 

H 

52 

89 

188 

115 

103 

19 

88 

536 

112 



40 
17 
30 
26 
32 
30 
12 
67 
43 
11 
2S 

124 
72 
97 
62 
12 
55 
73 
24 
85 
47 
62 
47 
7 
30 
35 
28 
17 
80 
£2 
33 

"57 
14 
37 

536 
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196 
165 



407 
143 
116 
152 
143 



269 
202 
423 



192 
05 
70 



44 



154 
100 



40 
24 
22 
41 
20 

aa 

23 
14 

56 
51 

9 
3ft 
Itfl 
79 
85 
70 
31 
63 
57 
24 
49 
49 
83 
6ft 
9 

24 
31 
II 
U 

m 

77 

106 

5 

20 



77 

63 

30 

63 

36 

61 

43 

21 

123 

97 

20 

62 

2o7 

151 

154 

134 

43 

96 

129 

48 

99 

96 

im 

115 
16 
U 



62 16 

59 ir 

Ui 15 

01 15 



112 



97 
52 



215 
78 
48 

152 
99 



115 
14)2 
423 



18S 
108 
121 
18 
63 
530 
112 



192 
105 



406 
111 
116 
142 
143 



269 16 

202 |17 
335 16 
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a 

II* 

- - ^ 

■; 

"3 ft*? 

n B ° 
a *■*! 
c u ^l 



$140 34 

114 82 

65 61 

114 33 

69 26 

111 13 
87 4| 
38 29 

224 id 

176 76 

36 46 

112 9* 
403 46 
275 21 
230 69 
244 2% 

73 3d 
174 96 
235 11 

87 49 
130 4& 
174 97 
255 16 

29 16 

80 20 
112 96 
107 5l 

89 32 
1U 18 
342 64 
];■"■, 84 
226 00 

32 82 
114 82 
976 89 
204 14 



349 93 
191 3t 



739 97 
256 98 
211 41 
253 SO 
260 03 



490 38 
383 Id 
701 60 
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NAMES OF ACADEMIES, 
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3 3* 

I S 3 
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Pal mine Bridge Union Free School 
Pa liny vn Clascal Union School- ... 
Poekakill Academy ...... ...... . . , 

Penfit I'l Seminary , « ■ « , *.< 

Psnn Yan Academy ....... , . . . *, 

Perry Academy ........... 

Pctcrboro Aeudetny ...... ...... 

Phelps Union and Classical School 

Phippa Union Seminary ...... 

Pike Seminary ........... 

Piattebn rg Academy *»« * . . 

Potnpey Academy . ,« ,. ** *,, 

Port Byron Free School and Academy 
Pooghkeepaie Female Seminary.. 

Prospect Academy . . 

Pula>ki Academy,. * « 

Randolph A cadciny ... • * i ....... . 

Red Creek Union Academy ♦ 

Kichbu rgh Academy .<.,.,. 

Rochester Female Academy , ... 

Rochester Free Academy* .. 

Rogersrille Union Seminary ..... 
Rome Academy . .....,..,,.,.. 

Rural Seminary. ....... 

Roshford Academy >..........., 

Rutgers Female Institute -. 

St- Lawrence Academy ......... 

Sauqaoi t Acndcmy . « * 

Schenectady Union School .*« « ... 

Schoharie Academy ■ 

Schuylerville Academy 

Seneca Falls Academy 

Sod us A cade my ..........,.,,,, 

fipenccrtown Academy * ... 

Spring MilU Academy 

Springvillt! Academy (.«*., »■*. 

S. S. Buward Institute. t «n 

Btarkey Seminary . , . ......... 

Syracuse High School 

Troapsbnrgh Academy »..,....,. 

Troy Academy 

Troy High School » . . . . ......... 

Troy Female Seminary 

Trumunsbnrgh Academy 

Unadilla Academy, *..*,........ 

Union Academy of Belleville. ... 

Union Hall Academy 

Union Village Academy ♦..,..... 
Utica Academy... .............. 

Utica Female Academy.. 

Tcmon Academy ...... . . ...... , 
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71 

m 

U4 

125* 

61 

35 

112 

as 

129 
41 

278 

184 
42 
80 

1S0 
00 
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2D7 

46 
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01 
87 
1&7 
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33 
10S 
10D 
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■U'i 

32 

29 

05 

100 

83 

97 

00 
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93 
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72 

112 

103 

110 

54 

120 

201 

34 
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3Sft 

82 

in 

271 
22U | 

!'■:' 

50 

m 

174 

]■->'■■ 

75 

2410 

SO 
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3EI7 

1H0 

72 

50 

257 

120 

1B7 

113 

237 

187 

210 

55 

154 

157 

i ;.:; 

81 

113 

59 

90 

2(10 

125 

14W 

137 

120 

15B 

12K 

329 

133 

215 

100 

173 

80 

155 

351 

40 
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20U 
111 
54 

123 
80 
37 
33 

125 

137 
87 
43 
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133 
63 
96 

m 

150 

10 

54 
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S3 

159 

53 

193 

119 

143 

55 

137 

95 

45 

45 

97 

10 

60 
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»7 

95 

137 

107 

fl4 

100 
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U3 

100 

1U& 

62 

1-JU 

102 

42 
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21 
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125 
84 
52 
26 

.XI 

133 
34 
06 
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87 
13 
M 
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39 

103 
30 

120 

119 
83 
27 
73 
53 
27 
27 
55 
B 
32 
80 
58 
50 
91 
74 
* 18 
02 

185 
61 
53 

1*4 
35 
20 
88 

102 
20 
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01 
60 

123 
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32 

m 

135 

79 

43 

46 
121 

68 

94 
197 
135 

15 

42 
204 

B3 
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47 
178 
119 
139 IB 
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82 

44 

81 
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105 

60 
100 



183 17 
111! IT 

107 >lfl 

160 jib' 

99 15 
58 17 



113 

102 

S6 



$362 69 
111 18 

91 13 
124 18 

150 74 

57 45 

58 33 

2<*5 96 
246 05 

143 98 

78 37 

S3 85 
220 53 
123 93 
171 39 
359 05 
246 07 

27 34 

76 fo 
371 79 

151 27 
287 96 

85 06 
324 43 
216 83 
253 34 

92 96 
246 05 

149 44 
80 19 
63 SO 

176 79 

29 lfi . 
109 36 m 
236 0;{ .3 
164 03 ^ 
173 IS« 

150 43^S 
101 3hKT 
109 33. 
182 2 E^» 

200 irrr^ 

m o m 
291 o m 
180 4-^ 
105 Tl 
205 95 
185 90 
. 65 flJ 
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FAMES OF ACADEMIES, 
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Wallkill Academy 

Walton Aoadcmy * *...,-,, 

Walworth Academy* . , . 

Warreu^burgh Acadumy . + . , . ...,., 

Warsaw Union School . 

Warw (u k Institute 

Washington Academy .,-,.....,..., 
Washington Co, Sjm. aud Col, Inst- 
Waterloo [J nion School . , . , , - , , 
Walk ins Acadu my ,*.,,,,.*. ,,.-*. 

Waverly Institute, „ .»■ 

Wehsttsr Academy »..*,<**.»*.«•,.«, 
Wcstfield Aoadumy ,...,.,.,♦..,.,, 

West WinJUUl Academy , . ■ 

Whi tehall Academy * . . , ,,..,. 

Whitestown Seminary , h ♦ . 

Wilson Collegiate Institute ........ 

Windsor Aciuimny. ■ 

Tate a Academy ..,*...,, 
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2S 
48' 
65; 
2B 
S4 

2^5 

5f>7 
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lltt 1 
:A 

111 

b4 

6H 

20Ei| 
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24 
39 
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94 

H8 

50 

1'W 

Ho; 
74:; 

139| 

185, 

74 
276i 

147 
116 
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^:;^ 

«! 
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98 
44 
50 
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m 

'Ah 
104 

456 
63 
50 

123 

44 
177 
117 

304 

142 
2fl| 
48' 



50 
30 
27 
5 
2S 

SOfii 
3U 1 
26 
45 
23 
78 
51 
in 

2ifl 

51 



4S 

14 
23; 
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S8 
20 
5tt 
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33 
L J 4 
78 
21 
9tf 
(iii 
39 

178i 
yi 
u 
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flft'15 
aii!6 
50,17 
ll!l5 

5:*|is; 

24 16 

104'lnl 
4.jii L^ 

62' in 

3817 
115 d 

2U|I6! 
17517 
11717 

5415 
3»4'I8 
142,17 

25 te 
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2l,0:J0 3fi,8U2 23,035 10, 324.12,51 1-21, !M7 






$174 97 
o5 02 
91 14 
20 06 
04 59 
4-1 76 
\m 55 
831 09 
M.-; 00 

d9 2a 

2D9 59 

52 86 

318 01 

213 24 

9S 41 

na 10 

258 81 

45 56 

67 4tf 



.#40,000 00 



Previous to 1847, the amounts granted were distributed accord- 
ing to the number of students allowed to each senatorial district 
($5,000 to each district.) The rate mentioned below is what would 
have been allowed if the apportionment had been made for the 
whole State. 

In 1847, and 

No. of 
students. 

1839 7.070 

1840 8,842 

1841 10,186 

1842 10,560 

1843 11,277 

1844 11,699 

1845 12,257 

1846 13,481 

1847 13,998 

1848... r.. 14,262 

1849 15,043 

1850 16,514 

1851 17,912 



sequently, it was made for the 


whole State. 


Money 


No. of 


Money 




granted. 


Bates. students. 


granted. 


Bates. 


$40,000 


$5 66 1852.... 19,552 


$40,000 


$2 02 


40,000 


4 52 1853.... 20,920 


40,000 


1 91 


40,000 


3 92 1854.... 22,670 


40,000 


1 76 


40,000 


3 78 1855.... 22,788 


40,000 


1 76 


40,000 


3 55 1856*... 18,051 


40,000 


2 22 


40,000 


3 45 1857.... 20,860 


40,000 


1 92 


40,000 


3 26 1858.... 21,632 


40,000 


1 83 


40,000 


2 96 1859.... 20,571 


40,000 


1 94 


40,000 


2 85 I860.... 21,125 


40,000 


1 89 


40,000 


2 83 1861.... 22,335 


40,000 


1 79 


40,000 


2 65 1862.... 22,685 


40,000 


1 76 


40,000 


2 42 1863.... 21,314 


40,000 


I 87 


40,000 


2 23 1864.... 21,548 


40,000 


1 85 




1865.... 21,947 


40,000 


1 82 


Reports for 


only two-thirds of the year. 







ACADEMIES. 



SCHEDULE No. 4, 

mtaining abstracts from academic reports for 1864, for the year 
ending between the \hth of June and the Xblh of September of 
said year, exhibiting a statement of the permanent endowments 
and other property belonging to the several academies from which 
reports were received, with the amount of debts due from them 
respectively. 



I'KKMINEST E2fI>GWJIEXTft 



HAMES OF ACADEMIES 



Academy at Little Falls 
A i-:i U'lny iff 1 h i r . ■ h . — County 
Albany Academy ,,.-,,,,,, 
Albany Female Academy*,. 
Albany 1 ctmiLc Seminary, . , 

Albion Academy. .»*,,. 

Alfred Academy* 

Ahi(*fl Academy .,,,♦.. 

Amsterdam Female Sem'y * . 
A tide* Collegia!;- Institute.. 
Angelica Academy , . ,. . . . . , 

Antwerp Liberal Lit, Ina... 
Argyle Academy.......... 

A tit urn A cadeiny . . - * »« »** « 

Augusta A eudemy M , 

Aurora Aondemy 

Batavia Union school ,.,,.. 
Binglmmkm Academy,, , ,,. 
Brock port Collegiate Ins..* 
Brooklyn Colt. & P, {toil.* 
Buffalo Central School. . .*,, 
Buffn I o Fe mule A cad omy . - 
Cambridge Waabing'n A end. 
C&niijobn He Academy .*,,.. 
Ciinandaigaa Academy. ,.,, 
Canton Aeudewy »**#«* ** .* 
Gary Collegiate Seminary. ► 
Oay&ga Lake Auademy * . , . 
Champlam Academy. ,+•,*« 
Cherry Valley Academy.,,. 
Chester Academy . > , t « , ,„i 
Ctnciiinatus Academy 
Clarence Academy, ,....., 
CLarenick Acad. & II. R. I. 
Clinton Academy ,..,,. . , . . 
Clinton frmmmar School... * 
Clinton Liberal Institute.., 
Corning Free Academy..... 

Cortland Academy. 

Cortlandvllle Academy 

Cossack ie Academy, ,.,,.,, 
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$!0,20i> 
14,000 
90,UON 
33,2*47 

7, son 
7,aoo 

17.04H 
2,44u 

io T ooo 
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4,725 

12,2*3 
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2, $28 

2.9&0 

ft, 744 

3,000 

30jO0tf 

(58.777 

5ft, 000 

51,5110 

0.250 

5,000 

15.0&0 

2,500 

10,200 

13,ooa 

5 . 504 

13,000 

3,050 

3,003 

5. OuO 

41,754 

2 S 500 

2,500 

32,500 

ft, 1100 

5,000 

6,000 

3,000 



E? 



^ 
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$452| 

I.M>7 

1,550 
900 
R3tf 

1,375 
152 
540 
1U5 
550 
3117 

1,400 
275 
38 

57« 
1,231 
I2.0SH 

859 

l,2rtl 
7iV. 
414 
810, 
OSfi 
520, 

3 5 77Li 
331 
240 

1,003 
258 
178 
575 
310 
034 

I, KM 
348 

1,40(1 
h;..'i 
151 



«£ 



$505 
oTSJ 
2,800 
2,415 
S0» 
Bfi» 
I, QUO 
185 
580 
2fl0 
15ft 
044 
250 
630 
275 
415 
029 
Altf 
407. 

2,311- 

1,000 
2,440 
403 
43X 
1,400 
49 tf 
250 
you 
552 
702 

M2 

447 
15J 
S77 : 
211; 
258 
375 
208 
1,203' 
5-10 
lfi3; 



V 



111,247 

15,907 

94,030 

37,312 

0,2*0 

8,486, 

10,415 

2,777 

11,123 

12,105 

5 j 425 

13,294 

4,T&6 

9,905 

3,188 

3,970 

7,808 

4-272 

31,743 

73,171* 

37,049 

55.2MI 

7,47B 

0,453 

17,210 

3,085 

10,070 

17,071 

0,387 

14,002 

5,015 

4,374 

5,320 

43,2MJ 

3,021, 

3,G!l2 

34,8J9 

0,010 

7,0ii3i 

0,350 

3,3141 



! 



3 



$ia 
743I 

3,788 

8,109 

M \ 

347 

5, 0u0 

350 

1,142 

2,3^2 

:w* 

341 

*6 



497 
244 



ri.5.1fj 
1,7113 
3**1! 
3,071 

13*137 

20,000! 

0,450 

277 



2i 

4li 

543l 

1 I.SL1H 

130; 

1^238 

2li0 

3,023 



$11,165 

15,750 

98,424 

45,481 

9,921 

&,&:« 

24,415 
3,127 

12,208^ 

14,427 
5,824 

13,635 
4,798 
L ' , ' - 1 ■ - . 
3,168 
4,4fi7 
SjlST 
4 s 51*1 

31,748 

30,(452 

58, MZ 

1'i.r.fJ 

6,453 

30,353l 

5,186 

30,070 

24,121 

0,00+ 

U,0ti2 

5,017 

4,415 

5,872 

5H,00ft 

8 s iai 

3, 60S 
47.1171 

0,340:. 
31,526- 

0,350 

::.U4 



^U4t 



1,62T 

3,418 
82 
a - 
259 



12,000 
10,0.15 

1,50 
1,41 
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SCHEDULE No. 4— Continued. 



NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 



Dimpville geajinary... 
Delaware Academy . . , 
Delaware Literary Institute 

De It u y Ler Insti tute 

Dundee Atft demy , . . . ,♦*.♦, 
£ tist lil oo, uific Id A end cm y , , 

Ellington Academy... 

Elmu'u Academy .,,, . + ,,,. 
Eru-sunus .Hull Academy 

Fairfield Academy , 

Falley Seminary. 

Farjaer*" 1 Hall Academy . , , , 

FOTt CtJFJDgtuD AcodCEU v, . . 

Fort Plain tiem'y k Y, C. t 
'Franklin Academy, Malcno 

Franklin Acad ? jj Prattalmrg. 

Frcdonia A .-uUi^ui y , 

Friends Academy . . * . . 

Friendship Academy.. ...... 

iji-nf .-<-<- A. Wyoming Sem'y. 

(tenuaeg Valley Seminary. P . 

tie no tee Wesley an gemimuy 

*.iv u ■ -.-v o Academy. . . ,* 

Geneva Gas. k Union School 

tlilbertsville Academy,.... 

Glens Falls Academy . . , . , 

Gloveriville Union Seminary 

Gouvcrneur We^loynn Sem'y 

Grum Sob. of Madkou. Un, 

<,; rjLii vil Ju Aundemy ...... .. 

Greenville Academy....... 

Groton Acad eiay ..,.** 

Hal [moon Academy ........ 

Hart^iek Seminary »4< 

ilolley Academy. ■ 

Hudson Academy. 

Huntington Union School, »« 

Ingham Univ. , Acad'l Dtpt, 

Ithaca Acudemy, 

Jamestown A cade m y. 

Jefferson County Institute.. 

Johnstown Acudemy ....... 

JonesvUk Academy 

Jordan Aeademy 

Ke oeovil le Academy ,...,,* 

K \ nd e r h oo k Ac ailemy . . . . . 

Kingston Academy. ^ . 

K iMi.-ivill" Auudi in y. ...... 

' LaniJngburgli Academy . ,', . 

Lnwrenctville AeaJeniy . . . . 

Leavtnxvortb. Institute.,... 

Le Roy Academic Institute. 

Liberty Normal institute. -- 

Lock port I nil in School. .... 

ha xv vi He Aeudemy ..... .... 

Lyons Union School 

Macedun Academy * 
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23,857 
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2,876 

4,21S 

16,367 

21.687 

27,4711 

22,017 

4,288 

3,742 

25.0^0 

13,224 

12,712 

0,524 

22,024 

3,(564 

12,S67 

7,375 

3^,426 

21,206 

10,766 

8,129 

7,678 

21,723 

8,757 

1,000 

3,312 

3,205 

7,975 

3,075 

28,822 

3,4«5 

4,034 

10,018 

32,751; 

21.210 

5,806 

15,253, 

5,553 

I0,4ft2 

4,8h4 

4,363! 

5.075| 

17,007' 
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SCHEDULE No. 4— Continued. 




NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 



W anliun Academy #. . * 

Marion Collegiate Institute 
Marshall Semin^y of Eastern 
Mayville Academy. . ... . . . . 

Mechanicvillc Academy* . * - 
Medi rift Academy . „ , >h^ m 

Mexico A i ■■ i- !'._.. . , , 

Middloljury Academy.,..., 

Monroe Academy . . . . . 

Montgomery Academy. . ... 

Montiej-Ho Academy. ...... 

Moravia Institute .... >.,. 

Mt. Morris Un- Frco School. 
Mt. Plcasn nt Academy . .... 

Munro CoHtgifttc In? M tu to, 
NapleH Aeudeiny r ,,, ..... 

Newark Union Free School. 
New Palta Academy.. . ..... 

Now York Conferouuc Sern'y 
New York Free Academy.., 
N. Granville Ladies* Scm'y. 
North Hebron I militate... 
tfftrwlob Academy.....,.., 

Ogden*burg Educational In . 
Oneida Conference Seminary 
Oneida Seminary ,.,,.,., 
Onondaga Academy, . . . . 

Ontario Female. Seminary . , 
Oswego High School.. ■ ., 

Owego Acudcmy. , 

Oxford Academy, ..." 

Packer Collegiate Institute.' 
Palmyra CU?s. Un, School, 
Palatine Br. tin. Free School 
Poektkitl Academy ,.,**... 
Penficld Seminary. ,♦,* . , .. 

P«nu Yan Academy . „ | 

Perry Academy... ♦ J 

Pettrbom A cade my . - , | 

Phelps Union & Class. School 
Pinup* Unien .Seminary ... 

Pike Seminary , 

Plattsbtirg Academy. ... 

Fompcy Academy. ..... 

Port Byron Fr. Seh. i Acad. 
Ponghkeep^ie Female Acad 

Proftppct A eademy . *., 

Pulaski Academy 

Randolph Academy ...,,., 
Red Creek Union Academy, 

Rich burgh Academy 

Roc heater Female Academy. 
Rochester Free Academy. . ► 
Rogerpriile Uniun. Seminary 
Rome Academy ..„.,.... 

Rami Seminary 

Rushfurd Academy... , „ . 



$3,000 


$337 


$200= 


11,959 


490 


1,346' 


4,200 


468 


189 


3,660 


229 


m 


5,840 


239 


311 


6,500 


400 


278 


12,240 


900 


942 


5,500 


1,371 


559 


5,465 


222 


154 


6,001- 


208 


347 


5,550 


297 


254 


2,200 


360 


200 


5,000 


290 


170 


17,000 


1,708 


300, 


22,500 


946 


1,184' 


10,800 


874 


264 


12,000 


305 


1,165 


7,900 


716 


552 


20,500 


300 


250 


124,413 


13,958 


10,500 


19,000 


175 


150 


2,504 


30 


154 


8,400 


614 


748. 


6,000 


2,050 


500' 


26,000 


2,535 


3,334! 


18,000 


324 


5*7 


12,700 


517 


250 


21,000 


1,061 


920 


8,000 


2,200 


569 


5,000 


475 


797 


9,350 


950 


900 


123,700 


2,653 


2,997 


13,000 


1,081 


282 


3,281 


179 


180 


20,000 


611 


425 


8,000 


230 


200 


14,000 


672 


550 


16,750 


600 


300 
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233 
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10,200 


694 


212 
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322 


314 
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5,968 


283 
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19,008 

24,630' 

11,93s 1 

13,470; 

9,168 

21,050 

148,871 

19,325 

2,688 

9,762 

8,550 

31,869 

18,891 

1?,467 

22,981 

10,769 

6.272 

11,200 

129,350 

14,363 

3,640 

21,036 

8,430 

15,222 

17,650 

. 4,607 

6,348 

11,106 

• 8,215 

6,136 

5,972 

10,030 

18,785 

3,537 

10,436 

9,597 

9,300 

3,640 

6,445 

18,460 

8,885 

11,1 

4,803 

7,128 
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1,800 
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1,390 

3,489 
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80 
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3,439 

12,341 

1,147 

335 

548 

2,088 



13,143 
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12,55* 

534 

2,47: 



2,00f 

881 

2,54(> 

10,780 

1,56.0 
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22 

54fi 



1,600 
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2,000 



70 

2,237 

160 

250 

1,533 

3,250 

158 



309 
300 
350 
290 



$3,827 

14,702 

6,657 

4,046 

6,559 

7,228 

15,48T 

10,9T9 

5,841 

6,615 

6,624 

2,840 

5,558 

22,447 

36,971 

13,085 

13,805 

9,716 

23j (38 

148,871 

32,468 

2,762 

9,791 

8,550 

44,427 

19,825 

15,944 

22,981 

12,769 

7,161 

13,746 

140,130 

15,928 

3,759 

21,058 

8,976 

15,222 

19,250 

4,607 

6,891 

13,106 

8,215 

6,206 

8,209 

10,190 

19,035 

5,070 

13,686 

9,755 

9,300 

3,640 

6,754 

18,760 

9,235 

11,393 

4,803 

7,128 



$67 

144 

25 

460 
1,900 
1,641 



1,630 

431 

768 

179 

98 

3,661 
135 



'8,000 

50 

1,082 

"iisio 

3,871 

2,458 

18,000 



-203 

1,302 

15,317 
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7,383 
150 



631 

52 

144 



5,050 
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3,50(* 
141- 
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SCHEDULE No. 4— Continued. 



ES OP ACADEMIES, 



PERMANENT ENDOWMENTS 



T* 1 Female Infill ill «■.. I 

iwrcnce AoiJptJiy. .. ., 

:q\% Academy , , 

ectady I'flknj School., 
ado Acade my.. .♦*..♦ 
lerville Academy* , . . . 
n Fails Academy** .... 
Acntk'iny.P . . ,....,. 
erUiwn Acndcroy. .... 
$ Milld Academy,- . -,. 
fFille Academy. * . 
Seward InHhtifcc. ♦ --- 
sy Seminary. ..,.,,„, 
sburgh Academy.. . . . . 

\C:idt.-my • • . . . . 

iligh School-. ........ 

?eiiaalc Seminary 

mi burgh Acade my, » . . 

11a Acad< my . 

Academy of Belleville 

Hull Academy 

Village Academy.*.. 

Academy . + *.*** 

Female A [.Tide ray. .... 

n Academy . * . , 

ill Acdeuiy, .... .... 

n Academy.. .,..,... 

rrl ll A I il- \< II3Y .... .... 

mbor^h Academy,... 
ivIiui'Mi School ...... 

i'.-k In^iitiir.1.'. .... ... 

uglen Academy...... 

Co. Scin.it Col- Inst, 
loo Union School. 
ds Academy.,,. 

Ly JnaLtmte, ........ 

er Academy. 

eld Academy 

Iff infield Academy.... 

ball Academy 

3 town Struma ry . . .... 

l Co'lcgiate Institute 

or Academy... 

Academy .... ........ 
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$G4,000| 
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4,1)50' 
2, 500 
3,UO0 
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5,000' 

lfl,HO0l 

17,000 

12,100, 



4,860 

3,500 

31,000 

15,400 

4,5B1 

10,000 

23,000 

3,000 

9,000 

6,015 

8,440 

3,260 

4, B00 

6,100 

5,150 

51,000 

0,500 

8,000 

K,[H!I. 

4,200 

4,300 

10,165 

3,G0O 

2,880 
3,780 
2,721 
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$875 

1.138 
175 

4,474 
450 
152 
450l 
IN:: 
150 
145 
2.>S 
300 

1,251! 
150 
150 
223 

1,466 
555 
3*1 
817 
300 
30 & 
fiUfi 
252, 
484 
570 
796' 
222; 
165 1 
701 
101 

m 

824 

ni.-. 

105 

400 
164 

725 

67" 

440 

1,305 

V.'-l 
■18* 
517 



110,085 



$769! 
650 
100 
200 
226 
338 
400 1 
271 
101' 
155 
300 
150 
AM 
150 
150 
688 
004 
770 
202 
581 
350 
385 
P40 
457 
45U 
550 

An 

5a I 
1(18 
437 
280 
011 

1,100 
475 
240 
Mh 
150 
585 
955 
514 

1,230 
480 
190 
532 
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122,072 
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$65,644 

ll,78h 

2,86 

48,23: 

4,725 

2,090 

3,850 

3,954 

3,061 

2, 050 

4,058 

10,450 

11,089 

5,SO0 

10,300 

17.011 

14,470 

5*604 

4,053 

12,308: 

16,050 

5,275 

11,446 

2 S, 7 OS 

3,034 

0,020 

6,304 

9,223 

B, 503 

6,028 

■6,550 

(1,308' 

52,924 [ 

7,500! 

8,*05( 

8,765 

4,510 

5,610 

11,700 

4,554 

28,041 

4,158 

4,458 

3,770 



$8,885 

1,258 

71 

465 

245 



2,057,2^1 



2,408 
414 
in:, 
15{] 
150 
20,757 



475 



21 

7 

125 



431 



16,052 

222 

6,6751 

2EJ+ 

59 



14,344 



17. 



193,411 



$74,529 $53,083 
13,046 
2,036' 
48,698' 
4,0fi9 ; 
2,000| 
6,264' 
4«MI 



625 

880| 

1,038! 

106 

21 

I 

1,30s 1 



3,164 

3,100 

4,208 

31,207 

11,680 

5,300 

10,300 

18,3Rfi 

14,47U 

5,715 

4,06( 

12,523 

16,050 

5,000 

12,326 

25,647 

4,040 

0,041 

6,304 

10,619 

3,593 

6,028 

6,081 

6,308 

60,576 

7,81! 

15,080 

9,050 

4,560 

5,610 

11,7*0 

4,654 s 

42,385 

4,158 

4,633 

3,770 



1, 050^77 



106 

1,004 

170 

170 



175 



I0'J 



321 
138 
649 
120 



1,000 
289 
537 



867 

513 

4,815 



5.225 

244 

20 



1,139 
4,469 



643 



268,623 
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ACADEMIES- 



SCHEDULE No. 5, 

Containing abstracts showing the results of the General Cash Ac- 
counts for 18()4, jfor the year ending between the 15th of June and 
the 15th of September of said year, of the several Academies 
from which reports were received. 



NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 



- - i 
1=5 2^ 



5"^ 



= ££* 



3 V 

il 



Academy at Little Falls , . . . ♦ ... ♦ , »*• 

Academy of Dutchess County. ........... 

Aihivny A cadem y * » 

A than j Female Academy , , * 

Albany Female Seminary . . . .. 

Albkin Academy , ,, . * * ■*, »•« 

Alfred Acmie my ....... ............. 

Ames Academy, ....,.* „* f . *«*« »*. 

Amsterdam Female Seminary ............ 

A nil r - CollegiaLe I ii- 1 i 1 1 1 tu . ...... , , 

Angelica Academy ■ ....... * . * . . , . . » 

Antwerp Liberal Li terary Institute ,.,.<m 

A rpty lo Academy . - . . . ............ 

An burn Academy * ■ »■ 

Augusta Academy 

An rom Academy . . >»,»... * - 

B*tavia Union School • ,, ... 

Bingham ton Academy ............. , . . . . , 

BrtKikport Collegia to. Inati t ute 

Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Ins-t - . 

Buffalo Central School 

Buffalo Female Academy . . 

Cambridge W ashi ngton Academy .... ..... 

Canojobarie Academy » ■*■*•»« 

Canandaigua Academy ,....,,*..... 

Canton Academy. .,..,.* ,,«„,,, «, ,, ♦ ,, 
Cary Collegiate Seminary ,„..,... ,.*« .... 

Cayuga Lake Academy ». # „ *...».. 

Champlain Academy ,...,..., 

Cherry Valley Academy 

Chester Academy ....*... 

Cincinnatua Academy, 

Clarence Academy.,. ,..,.....,..< 

Claverack Academy and Hudson River Inst 

Clinton A eademy . .,,,.,, *. , , 

Clinton linninnii r School ... . .,,,..,,„ 

Clinton Liherul Ins: itute .... 

Corning Free. Academy ..*.....*...,* 

Cortland Academy 

Coi 'tlamiville Academy ....... 

Cossack ie Academy .... .... .... , • , 

Danavi Ik Seminary * . . , , *,-.-> 

Delaware A cademy . « , 

Delaware Literary Institute 

Do Kuy ter J 1 1.- 1 i r u i - h , , * , 

Dundee Academy ..,.*. ...... 

Euhl Bioomfield Academy .,..*...*,.,..... 



*UflGJ) 
3,147 

10,840 

14,478 

1,*68 

2,110 

■I ,063 

351 
1,556 
l,2fi8 
1 , I : :-■• 
1,772 

71ft 
1,117 

233 
1,583 
3,440 
2/735 
3,827 
"^, ii Ii 
7,803 
11,1368 
2,319 

SU4 

ft,ilMI 

1.401 
2,446 
2.o42 
f . I- i 
2,2S0 
2,401 
1,364 

634 
18,915 

77* 
2.155 

n,™ 

2.547 
4,575 
3,505 
1,580 

1,791 

2,82(1 
3,141 

7m 

1,208 
764 



$1,642 
2322 
9,761) 

12,512 
I. .-,(17 
1,017 
4 5 3I7 

1,494 
1,928 
1,133 
1,772 

730 
1,117 

233 
1,395 
3.330 
2,735 
3,327 
39, till 
7,803 
10,874 
2,286 

978 
6*585 
1,409 
2,44fi 
2,542 
l..H'.i 
2,280 
2,439 
] T 313 

591 
18-S13 

728 
2,163 
17,401 
2,547 
4,513 
3,595 
1,583 
1,795 
H.039 
3,137 

659 
1,186 

754 



187 
110 



$252 



10SJ 
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SCHEDULE No. 5— Continued. 



KAMES of academies. 



: S — , 

£*° •* ^ 

^ >^ -w ^ 

C ™ a *> 
« «j- ■ 

«.5 a 's 

^ : - 

2 *> a " 



SJi- ^ u 

a 5 t e 
^ ™£ " 

3 a ,5 

S B J C 



11 



jq 5 



s & 



■a a 



ton Academy 

k Acttdemy 

us Hall Academy. 

>Id Academy 

Seminary * 

rs' Hall Academy 

ovington Academy . . .-. 

lain Seminary and Female Col. Inst.. 

lin Academy, Malone 

lin Academy, Prattsburgh 

lia Academy 

s' Academy 

ship Academy 

ge and Wyoming Seminary 

>e Valley Seminary 

>e Wesley an Seminary 

)0 Academy 

a Classical and Union School 

tsville Academy 

Falls Academy. 

sville Union Seminary 

rneur Wesleyan Seminary 

aar School of Madison University.... 

ille Aeademy 

trille Academy 

i Academy 

oon Academy 

ick Seminary 

Academy „*. . . 

n Academy 

igton Union School 

m University, Academical Department 

Academy , 

town Academy 

on County Institute 

own Academy 

ille Academy 

i Academy 

/ille Academy 

rhook Academy 

ion Academy 

ille Academy .\ 

lgburgh Academy 

nceville Academy 

iworth Institute 

j Academic Institute 

y Normal Institute 

art Union School 

;le Academy 

Union School 

on Academy 

is Academy 

i Collegiate Institute 

all Seminary of Easton 

lie Academy 

nicville Academy 

% Academy 



$842 
1,837 
2,558 
10,646 
6,815 
3,049 

884 
1,733 
2,186 
1,584 
2,931 
11,993 

802 
1,455 
1,881 
5,199 
2,364 
6,705 
1,276 
3,793 
2,567 
2,774 

398 

291 

845 
1,508 
1,180 
1,571 

680 
1,436 
1,323 
1,593 
4,928 
1,103 
3,906 
1,343 
2,243 
1,144 
1,193 

880 
1,709 

526 
1,437 
1,342 
1,435 
2,908 
1,377 
7,383 
3,321 
6,466 
2,111 

622 
1,152 
1,215 

549 
3,063 
1,622 



$810 
1,837 
2,264 
10,646 
6,815 
2,933 

884 
1,708 
2,130 
1,786 
3,190 
11,343 

802 
1,359 
1,881 
5,024 
2,199 
4,976 
1,105 
3,793 
2,397 
2,751 

348 

291 

790 
1,497 
1,180 
1,571 

657 

982 
1,297 
4,593 
4,505 
1,103 
3,906 
1,204 
2,287 
1,144 
1,193 

880 
1,645 

534 
1,391 
1,342 
15410 
3,158 
1,408 
7.342 
3,321 
5,431 
2,016 

520 
1,296 
1,240 

561 
3,045 
1,622 



$32 
'294* 



116 



25 
56 



650 



175 

166 

1,729 

171 



170 
23 
50 



$202 
259 



55 
11 








.......... 

454 
26 


' "3,000 


423 






139 


44 














. 64 


8 


46 




25 


250 




31 


. 41 




35 
96 

102 


144 




25 
12 




18 
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SCHEDULE No. 5— Continued. 








during the 
g balance, 
d at the be- 
year. 


g the year, 
ice, if any, 
irer at the 
ae year. 


00 

if 


1 • 

ft* 

! 




_« B ® 


B 3 £••» 


« at 


9 


NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 


received 
r, includi 
ny, on ha 
aing of th 


paid duri 
uding bah 

to Treat 
inning of 


•4* ^a 

a © 

B T3 


Si 

■sis 
Is 




►a ce « 5 


-a*© © ** 


a a 


at o 






» 2 a © 


05 « 


•3-5 



M i • x i an Academy 

AluUkbory At-ndemy 

Monroe Academy 

Men tgoinory Aendemy 

Jinn ticel lo A ade in y 

Mornvfa Intuitu t« 

Mount Mon is Union Free School 

Mount Pleasant Academy 

Munro Collegiate Inrtituto 

Naples A ciliIuuij , . . . 

N wark Union Free School 

New Paltz Academy 

New York Conference Seminary 

New York Vtvh-. Academy 

Korth Granville Ladi^* Seminary 

Tfortb Hebron Institute. T . , 

Norwich Academy,.-- , A 

Ogdcnsburgh Educational Institute . . . 

Oneida Conference Seminary 

Oneida Seminary 

Onondaga Acad amy 

Ontario Female Seminary 

Onrti'jjo High School 

Owego Academy 

Oxford AesirU-my 

FuL-ker Otll<?giate Institute 

Palmyra Cla- c Hk f jil ^"nion School 

Palatine Bridge* Union Free School.... 

Peeks It 111 Academy 

Pcnfiold Seminary 

Pcnn Van Academy, 

Perry Academy 

Pcterhorn Academy 

Phelps Union and Classical School . . . . 

Phtpps Union Seminary 

Pike Seminary , . ♦ , 

Prattaburgh Academy 

Pom pay Acudemy • 

Port liynm Frea School and Academy. 

Poughkecpsic Female Academy 

Prospect Academy 

Pulaski A cwtemy 

Randol ph Academy . . . . . 

Bed Creek Union Academy , . 

Richburgh Academy ♦ « . , 

Rochester Female Academy. 

Rochester Fre Academy 

Rogersvilla Union Seminary 

Rome Academy ,,,*.,., 

Rural Seini nary . - . 

Rush ford Academy- 

Rutgers Female Institute. ........... 

St. Lawrence Academy 

Sauquoi t Academy 

Schenectady Union School 

Schoharie Academy 

Schuy Icrvi lie Academy 



$2,259 
2,151 

421 

974 
1,343 

962 

995 

6,280 

5.800 

* 2,496 

3,947 

740 

4,808 

77,238 

13,018 

337 
3,486 
1,674 
11,988 
5,618 
1,569 
5,896 
2,972 
2,373 
2,290 
29,830 
3,394 
. 797 
■4,601 
1,117 
2,592 
1,882 

607 
2,233 
2,588 
2,639 
1,944 
1,167 
2,477 
6,615 

553 
2,618 
3,666 
1,673 

458 
1,777 
3,445 

812 
2,382 

798 

1,305 

19,919 

1,983 

687 

11,873 

1,247 

728 



$2,253 
2,077 

421 

976 
1,471 

955 
1,093 
6,241 
5,835 
2,496 
3,947 

647 

4,720 

70,007 

13,018 

364 
3,476 
1,674 
9,677 
5,572 
1,559 
5,896 
2,972 
2,328 
1,874 
27,165 
3,272 

678 
4,578 
1,071 
2,557 
1,882 

607 
2,208 
2,639 
2,639 
1,944 

619 
2,446 
6,615 

460 
2,618 
3,666 
1,690 

495 
1,777 
3,445 

812 
2,396 

798 

1,305 

15,126 

1,975 

616 

12,876 

1,104 

728 



$6 
74 






$2 




128 


7 


98 


39 


........ 










93 

88 

7,231 






2* 


10 




2,311 
46 
10 


■— 






45 

416 

2,665 

122 

119 

23 

46 

35 


::::in 






25 


.... . 










548 
31 


— .... 


93 







"""ii 




37 
















14 






4,793 

8 

71 


'"i,'ow 


143 
1 


' 



S! 
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SCHEDULE No. 5— Continued. 



StES OF ACADEMIES. 



•fi S 2 



" -r 






1 I 

« be 



s Academy 

emy 

n Academy 

8 Academy 

Academy 

d Institute 

miliary 

h Academy 

my 

School 

e Seminary 

rgh Academy 

jademy 

emy of Belleville 

Academy 

gc Academy 

emy 

tie Academy 

a-demy 

3a demy 

idemy 

Academy 

rgh Academy 

ion School 

nstitute 

i Academy 

i Co. Seminary and Coll. Inst 

Jnion School 

jademy 

istitute 

zademy . . . 

icademy 

eld Academy 

Academy 

i Seminary 

legiate Institute 

oademy 

emy 



« « v 
a ££ 

0) J . 

a 9 a •& 

'Z& 1 *■ 

T3 o g 

'5 !5 5 'a 
&« o 2 
.a"© 2 'So 

Ki C "" • 

es.StJ JO 



$2,684 
1,207 

665 

550 
1,933 
3,963 
1,822 
1,221 
4,434 
3,514 
9,152 
1,723 
1,520 
2,924 
3,168 

931 
4,469 
6,981 

443 
2,673 
1,153 
1,168 
1,155 
1,047 
1,125 
1,233 
10,543 
3,681 
3,633 
2,366 

817 
1,782 
1,959 
1,093 
11,970 
1,438 

619 

441 



$730,671 



$1,476 
1,207 

612 

550 
1,933 
3,206 
1,934 
1,286 
4,434 
3,514 
9,152 
1,702 
1,513 
2,917 
3,266 

931 
4,389 
6,043 

337 
2,673 
1,372 
1,102 
1,156 
1,047 
1,226 
1,233 
10,543 
3,459 
3.633 
2,366 

778 
1,782 
1,959 
1,116 
13,120 
1,438 

529 

452 



$703,: 50 



a ►» 

3.2 

S3 






s a 






$1,208 

53* 



757 



$112 
65 



21 

7 
7 



98 



80 
938 
106 



66 



219 



101 



222 
"39* 



•22 
1,150 



10 
11 



$35,531 



$8,410 
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ACADEMIES. 



SCHEDULE No. 6, 

Containing a statement of the annual revenues for 1 864, for the yem=&r 
ending between the 15th of June and the Ibth of September ^f 
said year, for the several academies from which reports we»?e 
received. 



NAMES OV ACADEMIES. 



L. H * fl O 



1.1 i p-. 



i.%; 



ri. - 

2 iflH-.^ 



* 2 

TV * C 

__ . - 



B 

o 



Lg r. M 



5 



If! 

H4 



£«i 



( 



Academy at Little FnllK ♦ *j$lj 

Acndemv «f Dutches Ccnntv .....J 2, 

*» 

1- 
2, 



Albany Aeaticmy 

Albany Female Acinic my 

Albany Female Seminary ......... 

AlblOU A Clldl r ■ ■ \ i,.fii 

A If rt'd Acaecimy . . . . .,,.♦,, 

Ames Academy. 

Amsterdam Female Seminary. , , , . 

Ande* Collegiatt Institute 

Angelica Aeademy . .. , .. „♦. 

Antwerp Liberal Literary Institute 

Argyll Academy • * 

:\ n i ■•' 1 1 1 1 A . ;■ ■ I c 1 1 1;- . ,.,... ...,,, . . f , 

Augusta Academy ...... 

Aurora Academy »»« , , . 

Pat ii v i ;■ Union &c h ■ ■■ -3 

BingharoUm Academy , . , ■ 

Brockpcrt Cullcgiute rnstltnte, .,,, 
Bmaklyn Coll. ami Polytechnic Inst 35, 
Buffalo Central School .......... 

Buffalo Female Academy ♦ ... . .. . 

Cati-bridge Washington Academy 
Canujuhaiie Academy ........... 

C&naudaigim Academy. , 

Can tun Academy - - 

Gary Collegiate Seminary 

Cay "ign Lake A cadu my ...... r . . . 

Champlaio A eademy 

Cherry Valley Academy. 

Cheater Academy . . , . . , ...... . * 

Clacinnatua Acutlem}'. >. 

Clarence Aeademy .............. 

Clavcrack Academy and II. R- I. 

Clinton Academy . , - . 

Clinton U rammer School ...j 1, 



lj 



;i, 



137 
638 

727 
I 111 
148 
325 
725 
109 
2M 
IBS 
909 
323 
063 
885 
I vii 
(168 
195 
202 
405 
322 



Clinton Liberal Institute. 

Corning Free Academy 

Cortland Academy. -<..,,. . . 

CortliindvilW- A carte my 

Coxsackie Academy. ...... . . 

Dana villa Seminary ..,.-.. , . 
Duluwuru Academy . , - ■ ■ 
Delaware Literary Institute. 

Do Kaytur Iugtituta 

Dundee Academy 



438 

Am 
&7a 

(J06 
950 
■■■! 
042 
055 
050 
S28 
442 
469 
5K0 
ill 5 
151 
254 
374 

awy 

■is; 
547 
029 
906 
347 
000 



103 
204 



313 
250 

23 
155 






10!'. 

1,000 



143 

25 
1J94 

12£ 
1,400 

430 



225 
30 



&0 

3,082 

14 



0*3 

He 



399 

0:15 

80 



$314 
158 
303 
212 

70 
3H0 
510 

71< 
lo2 
100 
119 
122 

39 
232 

29 
191 
SWti 
325 
202 
417 
445 
2SJ3 
22 a 
141 
182 
119 

m 

301 
111 



$1 



$200 
200 



200 



n 



2'i 



200 
300 
200 
120 



2JW5 
1,921 



200 



2,143 
7 ? 158 



200 
191) 



349 
92 



200 
200 



m 



17fl 
191 
126 
574 I 200 



180 
190 



315 
145 



32 
100 
334 
1H4 

588 
470 



GO 



:;;; 



169 

277 
84 
80 



ISO 
200 
200 



12,317 
1,959 



200 



200 
200 



257 



$1,497 
2-800 
« } ?34 
12,404 
1,537 
2.081 
4,005 

203 
1,5,^0 
1,2A8 
1,133 
1,755 

72ft 
1,117 

232 
1,459 
3,28ft 
2,4148 
3,827 
38,888 
7,8*13 
9,204 
2,158 

894 
4,141 
l,25t 
2,440 
2,642 
1,433 
2,280 
2,351 
1 ,334 

618 
16,315 

719 
2,015 
17,455 
2,547 
3,400 
3,504 
1,487 
] 7 9I6 
2,829 

7H 

1,228 



$&t^ 
1ft*- 
1S-* 



64 



«45 



\u 



■11 
37 



3,fl» 



121 



n 



ANNUAL REVENUES. 
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SCHEDULE No. 6— Continued. 



Eg OF ACADEMIES. 



* i? ii £ i * i 



iM 



§r ; 



*7* he p**^ ki 



£ 



afield Academy .,..,.,.. 

Academy . . ,, . .... 

fcdemy 

[ill Academy . .. . , 

veadomy ..,*,..,.. 

nltmry. , .. . 

in 1 1 Academy .......... 

igion Academy . * » 

Seminary *»d F. G. I., 
kcarfemy. Mai one .... ,. * 
Icaricioy, Pr&ttibutgb. . 

Vend e in j 

u-uderny . , ... 

i Academy 

id Wyumidg Seminary.. 

[i J I ■-■ y Se 1 n i luirv ......... 

f esleyan Seminary .--.** 

eademy . . . . , . , . . 

udical find Union School 
if o Academy ...»...« ... 

La Academy - 

le Union Seminary. ..... 

tr Wesleyan Seminary. . 
School of Maditwn llnivors 

Acadtniy 

Academy 

ndenry 

Acad -my . ,.,,,„. 

Semm&ry , .... r ,„,.... . 

idemy ......... 

ademy . .... .... ....... 

n Union School ,. . . . . . . . ■ 

nivcr&ity, Acad e in. iJept 

tdemy . . . . - 

i Academy 

bounty I nstUn to .... . ... 

Academy ........ ..... 

Academy, .......... ... 

idemy.. 

Academy r ... 

k AcA'lt my . , . .. 

\oadeiny . 

Academy < .............. 

rgh A L-udemy ... ........ 

itlo Academy. ........ . 

■lh Institute. , 

ttdemk: Institute 

■ rin.^ I Institute ........ 

Jnlon School . F 

...... 1--I1.V ... ., 

an School. ■ . ■ 

tOtt'lemy .,,..... 

oadjemy ...... .... ...... 

Ilegiate Institute 

eminary cf En^um 

LOiKlemy , 

ille Academy ........... 

sademy. «... ,», ,,..,., . 



(700 
605 



3.56L 
h t M7 

40 

I, £70 

l,llo 

Bfll 

3,800 

m 
m 

l t X13 

1,904 

1,728 

115 

473 

2,370 

2,108 

1,724 

350 

215 

547 

93+ 

80 P 

340 

523 

700 

flftO 

1,731 

3,150 

fl35 

3,355 

1 , 100 

1,537 

67S 

.ST,", 

708 

1,10ft 

412 

751 

931 

988 

1,708 

990 

3,2*0 

2,108 

210 

1,408 

434 

l,0ft8 

950 

BOO 

2,2b;j 

1,255 



La ^ a « Li * 

J t^ p ■ _ d = 

I ec a . a & 4 

fin 



47 



910 
950 
20 a 

16 
109 
300 

78 
1D5 



45 
156 

32 
715 



190 



18 



40 

25 
230 



351 
26 
3ii 
75 
88 
25 



24 



44 

401 



59 
4 




854 
130 
200 

31 
238 
423 

31 
174 
150 
245 
\U 
223 
158 
193 
167 
161 
706 
lit 
::nv 
132 



198 

312 

48 

7ft 

30 3 



104 
183 

SO 

59 
163 
475 
174 
288 
104 
182 

S9 
128 

&7 
173 

■A. - . 

80 
211 

85 



104 

574 

204 

193 

273 

91 

H 

37 

70 

183 

117 



S200 



11,437 



101 
170 



200 
120 
170 
200 
200 



157 
200 



200 



170 
2410 



200 
200 



K>0 



200 
200 
185 



180 
190 



150 
20 Q 



§ 

i-i 
ft 



200 
190 
200 



200 



b« 



6,192 
363 



33 
215 

5,9 J .5 



185 

l,K7-l 

513 

4,430 

10 

45 



30 

00 

340 



577 



OS 
3 



300 
381 



50 
2j 



1,141 



3,080 

093 

5,048 

48 



H m 



S754 

782 

1,837 

i 1,874 

11,132 

0,815 

2 f W 

014 

1,708 

2,203 

1,554 

3 t 051 

0,083 

8it2 

1,274 

1,881 

5,10» 

2,382 

4, Bfll 

1,005 

2,415 

2,566 

2,279 

291 

845 
1,497 
1,160 
1 1 555 

680 

999 
1,316 
1,894 
4,170 
1,1 '13 
3, 8117 
1,279 
2,287 
1,143 
UK 

879 
1,488 

526 
1,232 
1.342 
1,073 
2.903 
1,307 
7,104 
3,385 
5,4ft6 
2,024 

525 
1,152 
1,214 

547 
2,S5t 
1,372 



c £ 



■ - n 



$27 

'iii 
m 

344 



130 

"TIT 
048 

53 

175 
&L3 

"50 

"l70 
80 
50 

"56 



23 
17 

20 

763 
2Q0 

"75 



168 
260 



70 
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ACADEMIES. 
SCHEDULE No. 6— Continued. 



NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 



u 



- — 



ffi 
l-tli 






^ pj 



O *" J- H p *"£f 






s g £ ' S ev- rf g .2 i 



i' i 



3 
1 



s 5* 



5 & * 

S - * 

* * s 

H K «* 

M 



Mexico Academy . , . .,....> * .SI, 525 

1,51)6 

sat 

777 

1,000 

101 

TW 
4,8*9 

1,384 

I, BOO 

41)5 

551 

1,42^ 



4,273 
asfi 

2,2*2 
857 

97S 

5,806 

147 

1,974 

1,344 

30,933 

1,100 



Middlebury Academy 

Monroe Academy « , . , 

Montgomery Academy . . . . **-♦ »*«< 
Monticello Academy . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ »,..,. 

Moravia Institute , ... ,,, 

Mount Morris Union Free School*., 
Muont Ploa*H nt A ■■ n d> i u y . , . . * . . . , 
Munru Collegiate Institute *...,., 

Naples Academy , ., , 

Newark Union iree School 

N«w Falti Academy -> ,-.,.... . » , , 

Kbit York Conference Seminary... 

New York Free Academy ,.....*..- 

Kortb Granville Ladies' Seminary 

North Hebron Institute >.< 

Norwich Academy , ... .... ,,.* . ,,, 

Qgdensburg EdaeaMonal Institute. 
Oneida Conference Seminary ,..*.♦ 

Oneida Semiiiciry **,,,#... 

Onnnd n ga Academy, . , t , . , , , ...... 

On tariu Female Seminary , »••«•■*< 

0«wegu High School * > ....... , 

Onrcgo Academy , . * * ♦ * , 

Oxford Academy .-., 

Packer Collegiate Institute.... , .., 
Palmyra CL^aicul Union School,*. 
Palatine Bridge Union Free School 

Peekskill Academy 

Pen 6 eld Seminary ,,,•.,*. ,,,..... 

Penn Van Academy.. .,,.*.,**. -..| 1,605 

Perry Academy . . ► ........,.,«.... ' 1 ,482 

Pe terbo ro Academy . . I GOT 

Phelps Union and Clascal School, ■ 625 
Pb ipps Union Semimt ry .,.-..,* I . . | 2 j 365 

Pike Seminary ,.,*..>*-«... . ' 1,042 

Phittsbnrg Academy . ♦ . • * ** * I 1 , 528 

Fumpcy Academy I 40 1 

Port Byron Free School £ Academy- 620 
Fonghkeepsic Female Seminary. . ... 6,2116 

Prospect A cade my **.■.,,■' 326 

Puliiflk 1 Academy , , 747 

Bnndnlph Aeudemy. . . . , ...... , . , .' l,35fi 

Red Creek Un ion Aeadeiny ,...,...! 1 , 200 

Riehbur^b Academy ....,.,,, j 435 

Rochester Female Academy .*.*.,.: 1,7^5 
Koch ester Free Academy . , * 
RugcravilJo Union Seminary 
Rome Aeudemy. . . . , ....... 

Rural Seminary ........... 

RoshTord Academy - h ..... . 

Rutgers 1 Female Institute.... *,,., 1 4 5 703 

St. Lawrence Academy i 1,438 

Hiiutjiioit Academy J 500 

Schenectady Union School .<..*...*' 1,300 

>'■■ ■ U .i i i 'i i i *■ A ■■ .i I »■ 1 1] y . ..... * | S4fl 

Scbuylervillc Academy ....*.,... 4fi8 
Seneoa Falls Academy ...>..•..*<•{ 000 



3,584 
fiflO 



073 
1,739 

044 
l r 0tfl 



SITU 

in 

17 
254 



1 .2111 

1,253 



00 



$290 

189 

41 

74 

93 

1(13 

139 



$200 
140 



$54 



200 



47 

180 



340 

215 

203 

4S 

8fi 

1,238 

200 



200 

L>0U 



3,334 

30 

3,136 

76,000 

8,545 

I 



247 
202 
234 



35 
112 
263 



SI I 
40 



47 



IJ 



134 



70 
300 



45 
27 

* U 
700 
107 



161 



338 

■:::\ 
610 

172 
258 



2 All 



200 
200 



583 

224 

2,235 



401 
321 
685 

M* 
42 

111 
171 
l-i' 
173 



200 



2,825 

"km 

775 



200 
200 
204 



46 

B2i 



72 
223 
210 
215 

50 
104 
20U 
145 
134 
37U 
173 

35 

01 
205 

m 

273 

1«0 

22S 

80 

310 

132 

70 

52 



200 > 



1,570 
U375 



140 ! 



15 

1,882 



200 



807 
1,6^11 

"ioo 

• 3,150 



200 






74 

'l20 

200 , 

I 42 

160 il0,037 

170 

190 



£2,1 yi 

2,073 
421 
922 

1,543 

868 

908 
6,24i 
3J77 
2,2U 
3,047 

608 

4,644 

77,238 

13,018 

387 
2,H20 
1,4174 
5,379 
5,239 
1,584 
6,124 
2,972 
2,610 
I 1,977 
3LSS4 
2,852 

797 
4,50ft 
1,117 
2; 752 
1,WJ 

607 
2,267 
2,588 
2,630 
1,943 

650 
2,600 
n.iil.'i 

471 
1,688 
3,664 
1,073 

200 
1,836 
3,445 

813 
2,218 

708 
1,381 
15,782 
1,H74 

622 
11,373 
1,148 

723 

313 



m 

1,W1» 



hi 



■"ii 



S3 



119 
4fl 



4T1 
.... 



""5 



11 
IB 



ANNUAL REVENUES 
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SCHEDULE No. 6— Continued. 



NAMES OF ACADEMIES, 



3 - * S s 
III . 

:■ = ~^ 

81* e 



i* i>j5H 



5 S * — ^ 



* A.£ 



I « 2 CC w s a;. 

3 E * oa .2 * 3 
i B fc= S s o S 



3 T3 

1-3 S 
« S H 

S £ O) 

« p 9 



Sodus Academy 

Spenoertowu Academy . . . . .„« ... 

Spring Milif Academy . ^ 

Springville Academy ....... 

S- 5. Seward Institute , , . . - , 

Btarkey Seminary ....... . . . . . . 

Byraousc High School ■ ....*,*,.... 

Trou psburgh A cademy , . - - ....... 

Troy Academy ■ * . . 

Troy High School. . - . . ....... 

Troy Female Semi nary ........... 

Trnmaugburgh Academy . . 

UnariilLa Academy ........ .... . *». 

Union Academy of Belleville. .. - 

Union J I .:. I ! Aeade my 

Union Village Academy. . •*■ 

IT ti<ja Academy . .... . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Utica Female Academy 

Vernon Academy ....,,,., ...... 

Wallkill Academy 

Walton Aim demy ■ T * ♦ * ■ 

Walworth Acadumy .......,, 

Warrcn$burgh Aendemy 

Warsaw Union School ...... 

Warwick Institute , , . * 

Washington Academy 

Washington Co. Seminary it Coll. I 

Waterloo Union School , . 

Walking Academy. ....... . . , ♦ - .. 

Waverly Institute 

Webster Academy ... .....*,..... , 

Westfitrld Academy. ,.,...,....... 

West W infield Academy.... 

Whitehall Academy ......... | 

Whiteitown Scm innry 

Wilaon Colleginte Institute. ... ***• 

Windsor Academy ..».,.... 

Yates Academy. .................. 



i?7HS 

as;; 

1 ,438 
1,564 
1,143 



982 
4,041 

78 
8,3o4j 

i T 03i 

2,1SJ2 
555 

loj 

5.344, 

21 i 

2,327 

888 
345 
780 

am 

828 

825 

S,55& 

205 

BU 

1 ,952 

488- 

1,140 

1,411, 

880! 

3,471 

1 3 09S P 

243 r 

306 



1390,090 



$20 



1,400 

2 1'-2 



87 



200 



250 
753 



500 
21 

8 



30 



900 



0« 



150 



1,014 I 



84 



$219 

or 

52 
£93 

87 
isn 
107 
152 
107 
208 
284 
107 
178 
282 
195 
176 



137 

50 
173 

99 
150 
124 

97 

B7 
191 
781 
143 
113 J 
214 i 

70 ; 
209 . 
212 I 
124 
715 
148 

52 

87 



$200 





$05 


200 






47 




2,383 


... 


136 




3,228 


150 




200 


200 


200 




200 






74 


200 





160 
200 



2u0 



200 
200 
130 
200 
18ft 
80 
2E10 
192 
140; 



4,L'7'J 
198 



210 

89 

314 

180 



100 

2,058 
1,000 



143 



$31,915 $37,820 16,707201,751 



$1,207 

510 

55 U 

1,1)32 

1,632 
2,555 
K221 
4,284; 
3*514 
8,983 
1,723 
U412] 
2,924 
3,016,' 

931) 
4,383 
6,179; 

334 
2,673 
1,153 

90A 
1,198 
1,047 
1,125 
1,016 
10,536 
3,306 
1,934 
2,3fi6 

778 
1,782 
1,95$ 
1,0&3< 
6 ,3041 
i,43B 

519| 

441 



$145 



&71 
94 



50 



136 





153 



64 



473 



678,389,36,716 
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ACADEMIES. 



SCHEDULE No. 7, 

Containing a statement of the annual expenditures for 1864, ft 
t?w tf ear ending between the 15th of June and the 15th of Se 
temper of smd year, of the several academies from which report 
were received. 



NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 



& ay 






1 



s* * 
n Ed 

p 



b — 

1 5 tr F ft 

■£ -' i ■ i - = - 



■HI X >><= 



Academy at Little Fall* < »»***, 
Academy of Dutches County 

Albany Academy . . . . 

Albany Feuiolo Academy.,*** . 
A I bany Female Seminary. „•■< 
Albion Academy. . . . , . ,.,,..., 

Alfred Academy. . ■ , < 

Ames A radciny . . 

A m stcrd i in Ft m i I o S bid j na ry . . ■ 

And os Collegiate Institute , 

Angelica Acinic my . . .- , 

Antwerp Liberal Literary Ina titn to 
Al'gylo Acndemy. . ,,, ,*••«« ,,„.„. 

Alburn Academy - .... ...... 

A ugust a Academy , » * * . . , , »„ „ ■ * »i 

Aurora Academy ...... < 

LfuNi-v in Union School M mh 

Bingham ron Acivde my . . . * 

Brocknort Collegiate Institute - ... 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Pol* Inat. 

Butfii Lo Central School - - . , * ■ , 

Bnffii lo Female Academy. ,,,..... 
Cambridge Washington Academy >\ 

Canajohnrio Academy.. . ... j 

Cann ndaigua Academy . • , •« ...... I 

Canton Auadt'iny ...... 

Cary Collegiate Seminary.**..... 
Cayuga Lake Academy* ..*.,..*..! 

Cham plain A eademy ........ | 

Cherry Valley Academy. * 

Chester Academy .*......*.: 

CineianaE us Academy ..... 

Clarence Aea-Kuny 

ClavcTttck Academy and II. R. I.. 
Cli nton A ea> lemy .... ...»*..»,,,, 

Clinton CJ ram mar School . .... . . ■* 

Clinton Liberal Institute. , ... **. i 

Corning iree Academy. . 

Cortland Academy »« j 

CcrtiandviHo A eademy.,.. . , . . ., .j 

CoxBiickie Academy ■ - . i * . . , j 

Daniville Semi nary ....... ...... . 

Delaware Academy ,»•■ ....... . 

Delaware Li Lerary Institute 

Do liny ter Institute 

Dundee Academy ..... •■*■ .... 
East Blooiaheld Academy ...... 

Elll ogton Academy 

Blmira Academy ,.,...,.. 



$114 



300 



17 



4 :■: 
100 



$i,ao7 r 

7,041)! 
8,182 

1,224 

K.s.'ll 

Mil 

180 
1,401 
IjTIO 

gey 
it... 

191 

877 

210 
1*3081.. 
2,448j.. 
2,234|., 
2,1+77,.. 
27^01* 1,2«0 
6,245 , 

1,701! 

780 . 
3,005 

t ? m. 

1,6416 . 

2,000' 

i j ra. 

2,l0rt,. 
1,13*!- 

lU'.l"' 

672l. 
1 JJ5! 

3,a;ifi.. 

1 , W24 
3,4i» . 

s,ato|, 

1,407;. 
1 , &4I3 . 
^,771 
2,6D f J 
601 

l, am 

oSHj 
1,(>00| 



Mi' 
B 



& 

.£ 



4* - 



4 □ 

— ^ 



I 



6 
O 



I 



¥275 
R40 

j5uu 



lno 



477, 

STI 
150| 

,yso 
Ml 

i:i 

75; 

2o 

2*0 



1.0 

:>* 
2u 
I;-. 

23! 
,115 



350 



■11 M.i 



200 

20 

8 

12 



Sli-.o 

2S0l 

\ r bm 

1 ? 830. 

3B 

:,- 
36fl| 

IT 

40j 

118 

130, 

213] 

li 

140 

22 

85 

405! 

iss; 

700 

3 ? 0&0' 

612 

i,m 

01 
114 

26 
750 
302 
134 
lQtl 

U 
ill 

65 
I,747i 

33 
108 
2,405' 
623' 
6&S! 
343l 

80 
202 ; 
2CH) 
566 

II 
100 

&0 

51 
215 



$31 



100 



im 



2.HI1 



-,2'JH 



1,200 
2i 



250 



0, 160 
1 



* 

1 


1 


B 


■— 


A 


--, 


H 




O 


> 


1! 


= 
- 





;*- 


d 


f 


%i 


6 


o5 





$1,64^ 
2,040 
»,750 
ll ? 512 
1,37ft 
1,017 
3,0116 

201 
1,441 
l f 02B 
l f UI 
1,755 

723 
I,11T 

232 
1,395 
3,330 
2,734 
3,827 
as, 523 
7,15$ 
8, 1S05 
2,001 

019 



44 



«>■•■> 



-'■■ 



13 



4 T 028..* ^ -* 
1,251) * 

2,446 
2,542 
1,446 

2,280 

2,209 *■ 

l s 313 .-■• 

5»li..--'* 

I8,fi32- 3,317 



225 



II 



2,023 
8,106 14 ,7S7 
2,o47 
12-4,613 
3,563 

1.1-r 

l,TT.i 

3,!N 

;u.ii 

1,201! 
761 
755 

1,837 



"i,«3 



^5fi7 



EXPENDITURES. 
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SCHEDULE No. 7— Continued. 



iMES OF ACADEMIES, 




Ins 



ma Hall Academy ...... 

aid Academy ....... . . „ * 

f Seminary 

ers* Hall Academy 

.7 r f v i 1 1 u; tun. Academy 

^lain Acad. A Female C 
din Ac &d em y j Mai on a . . 
[lin Academy, Prattsburg.. 

nia Academy. . .. < ,* 

is* Academy . * ♦ 

tlebip Academy. ...... ., ... 

ie« and Wyoming Seminary, 
ice Valley Seminary r , . , ... 
iftO Weflicyan Seminary ..... 

ffi« Academy ,....,..,..... 

/■a Classical and Union School 
rteville Academy.......... 

■ Falls Academy , . *.*«««■ -i 
rmlle Union Seminary . . . . . 

jmeur Wesley an Seminary* 
mar School of Madison Univ 

'ilk Academy. 

viile Academy. .,,,...* *, , 

n Academy . . , 

lOon Academy. 

v\tk Seminary , . . , ......... 

y Academy, .... * ... . 

jn Acad e my ......... 

mgtcm Union School ......... 

lbi University, Aoadem. Dep, 

a Academy ♦ 

atowo Academy., 

son Co tinty ] ll - 1 1 I 1 1 te 

i town Academy. ...,._,,,,, 
villa Academy,... .......... 

,n Acadc my . ...... ,.,, 

sville Academy. ......... % .. . 

'rhook Academy 

■■t'-'Ti Academy .... 

ville Academy »*« 

ngburgb Academy.,...*,-,* 

encepillc Academy. . . » 

anwurtfi I 'A-- i I in Ir 

ay Academic Institute ...... 

ty Normal Inn Li tut is . . . , .... 

port Union School *• . ,,♦ 

ill' - - Academy ....... .*,»«... 

9 Union School ♦ • ■ . , 

don Academy, ...... , . . , .... 

iiu Academy 

m Collegiate Inatitnte 

ball Seminary of Enaton- . . . . 

ille Academy. .,, 

anicviUe Academy • 

na Academy ....... 

co Academy . .,. 

Lebnry Academy .,..♦* ...... 

oo Academy , . , , 

gomery Academy , . . , , 

Senate, No. 55.] 
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ACADEMIES. 



SCHEDULE No. 7— Continued. 



NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 



I* 



ss 

CO 



^£ J 



aa« 



2 - 



«S i° 



* 



£ Si 

■ — 



= P. 
?0- 



§ t: *- 






e 5 



^ 






ST? 

Pi 



fc- - 

« i 



=3 

s 



f 1 



.3 



** - 

a — i B 
X £ > 
■* 2 S 

-7 - L - 



Montieeilo Academy- ;.,*,♦,.,*, 
KohtIi Institute,. ....,,...>.,, 
Mount Mcirris Union Free School. 
Mount Pl®a*hnt Academy ,.,.„,, 

Munro Collegiate Institute. , 

Naples Academy. ,.,,,, . . . , k „. + 

Newark Free School , , . , . 

New Ffllti Academy, . , . , . , , , 
New York Conference Seminary. 
New York Free Academy. ,<,... 
North Granville Lsidiei' Seminary 

North Hebron Institute, - - 

Norwich Academy..,,..,,*..... 
Ogfleit.nburgh Edneatiunal Institute 

On i- nir. Conten*nee Seminary 

Oneida, SetuUinry ...... , ,,,,.. , 

Onofiditga Academy , . , . . . . ... 

Ontario Female Seminary. ».,.,. 

Oswego H igb School ,....,, 

Owogu Academy . , . 

Dxford \ i'.i J ■ • ! 1 1 j ..,**- 

Packer Collegiate Institute, 
PalmyTi Classical Union Sehool, 
Palatine Bridge Union Free School 

Pec kjikill Academy .... . . 

PenD eld Seminary, ,, ., ., 

Pcnn Yon Academy „ 

Ferry Academy .... ,,,»...*,,,. 

Peterboro Academy , . 

Phelps Union and domical Sehocl 
Phippe Union Seminary,,,, ... 
Pike Seminary 

Plattiborg Academy 

Potn pay Attiidemy , , . » , . . 

Port Byron Free School A Academy 
Pougukeep&ie Female Seminary 

Prospect Academy ♦ . . . 

Palaski Academy , ♦ , 

Randolph A cadetuy 

Red Creek Union Academy. , . . 

Richburph Academy. 

Koch ester Female Academy... - 
Roc heater Free Academy, .... .. 

Rogcrimlle Union Seminary,.., 

Rome Academy 

Ru ral Seminary -...,,,,.,,.,.. 

Run), ford Academy 

Rutgers* Female Institute *»***••<] 

St. Lawrence Academy .J 

Bauquoit Academy ....,.,,, 

fichenectaity Union School .,,,,. 
Schoharie Academy ...... ,,,,,< 

Behuylerville Academy. ,..♦.... 

Seneca Foils Academy .,.,.,,.. 
Bod us Academy,. ........ *..* . , 

Spcneertown Academy. 

Spring Mills Academy < .*,... . . , 

Spring ville Academy. ...*.,.,.. 



SI, 203 

1*56 
4,850 
1,809 
3,215 
2,693 

699 

1,91 & 

60,379 

4.354 

38ft 
8,!«! 
1,524j 
3,200 
2,707 
1,350 

2,695, 
1,073; 
2,0001 
1H,T45| 
2,4861 

663 
3,805[ 

W,* 
1,821 
1,535* 

634 
1,6*4 
2,300 
1,227 
1,602 

58 1 
1,505 
ft, 240 

400 
1,050 
1,645 
1,*90 

233 
1,683 
3,1JW 

593 
1,868, 

659 
1,2&2 
4,697 

1*833 
5l>0 

0,!l)2 
«7&1 

677 

«52 

1,052 

**5 

500 



•S3 



T.1 



550 



til 



I 71 

181 



41 

1,010 



60 

33 

541 

12 



* 1,363 

1,064 
1,093 



150 

6 

50 

5,385 

1,&5« 

1 

102 



101 
" ftft 



214 
224 



31ftj 



3511 



U 



2!;i ¥15 



S,360 



12 



l,79l! 



8 

40 
\1 



232 



741 
30 



50 

25[ 

151 
dO 



21 
261 

na 

562 

75 

55 

480 

277 

337 

1&3 

2*1 It 

346 

110 

67 

05 

345 

286 

73 

266 

314 

131 

31l| 

2801 

325 

35 

236; 



76 

3U 



634 



68 

lj409 

57 

20 

112 
36 

129 
20 
18 



fill! 
1041 

ISO.-.,..; 5,858! 
307......! 2,J28( 

a,2i^ 

48l| $710 3,047 

3"l ^ 5*3 

2,7551 | 4,720 

5,455] &,537&*> ? T36 
0,543-. --.-113,018 

=> , #14 

Oft! 2,809 

I lf«. 

373 4,358. 
2, 2361 6,4?3 
.....| f,&66' 
67 6,124, 

2,9721, 

209 2,685, 

2,204 

8,633 25,713 
218 3,272 
15' 678| 

I 4,07ft. 

..... l,0TF- 
546 1 2,752!. 

I 1,382, 

607. 

26: 2,208 
2,614 
540 



70j 2»500 J 



30 

156 

205 

00 

143 

81 

SO 

4,763 

141 

■12 

1 3 0S1 

90 

15 

64 

120 



-ii 



4G 



30 



383 13,633 

....) 1,974 

.... 617 

13012,631 

1 3 137 

71S 



a 



1,207 
61! 
550 



1^» 



-r« 



27 



m 



327 



420 



i,»g 

6701 
2,135 

4i>0 

4,m 
i,e»0| 

i,fl»«i 

3,445 

. 2,3U » 

2& 1 798 

...1 1,381' 



701 

17 

10& 



m 



11s 
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SCHEDULE No. 7— Continued. 



NAMES OF ACADEMIES. 



B* S. Seward Institute* .,.,,,... 
Starkey Seminary ,.,,,,.,«.»... 

^yrautise High School ,*..*. 

Troupsburgh Academy. .♦,... 

Troy Academy . . . « . . . . . . 

Troy High School ♦ . . - #.*«., 

Troy Female Seminary 

Truman sh org h Acaciomy - * 

CnadilJa Academy . - *• , *»* 

Union Academy of Belleville.... 

Union Hall Academy. ........... 

Union Village Academy ......*,♦ 

Cities Academy .,.« ■ » * . . . ** «« ■*« 

Utitia Ffiualti Academy . .. 

Vernon Academy . , . . *...,..,*.. 
W&l Ikill Academy . .... ■***»••«. 
Walton Academy . , , . ,*«« . . . . ,,, 

Walwarth Aoudemy . - 

Warrcnehnrgh Academy. . ....... 

Warsaw Union School ......... t . 

Warwick Inslitute..... . ♦ 

W&fthington Academy.... ....... 

Washington Co. Sam, it Col. In.-r.. 
W aterloo Union School. .... 

Watbiujs Academy,.. .... . .„. ... 

Waverly Institute *...... . . . * ... 

Webater Academy . »»*«« *.. 

Westfield Academy *.* 

We?t Win fief d Academy . * * 

Whitehall Academy,. 

W hi teat own Seminary ... 

Wilson Collegiate Institute 

Windsor Academy » 

Yatea Academy /. ♦ * ..... . 



II 



a ! 



= -7 - 



$2,000 
1,347 
2,190 
1,000 
3,112 
2,145 
7,417, 

1,327, 
2,2^2 
2,189 ! 

B77' 
3,756 
5,481 

291 
2,445| 
1,062 

mi 

1,030 
1,002' 

778 
1,016 
7,077 
2,451 
1,109 
2, 04 a 

587 
1,538 
l*76fl 

l.Mt-l 

3 S 7J7 

1,281 

445 

482 



$56 






$100 



,165 



*1 



4m 



70 



:>.2 



l>] 



900 



210 



4^ 



4',i 



5.3 
II 

n a 

■ .- 
■ 

fife 



1675 
187 



21 

107 
40 



7 

25 
33+ 
347 



5 1 



3* 



■35 
p 



flOi 



in 

224 
24 



18 



f 

296 



878 
232 
511 
100 
101 



2 DO 
929 
345 
1,000 
122 

a 06 

3S4 
54 

346 

338 
32 

180 



73 
80 
40 
62 



1,588 
670 
190 
2231 
89 
101 
150 
70 

1,809 
134 



31 



286 
984 



»£. 

d » 3 

91 __ S3 

4, * a. 
Eg g JD 



200 



,-il 



100 



$75$2,906 
... 1 ,635 
... 2,5fi5 
...I l,2?l 
4,434 
3,514 
8,417 
1,62I> 
1,4&J 
3,033 
2,966 

4,388 
G, 043 

337 
2,673 
1,147 

748 
1,199 
1,047 
1,177 
1,016 
10,54:1 
3,459 
1,870 
2,306 

777 
1,782 
1,959 
1,115 
5,826 
1,438 

510 

482 



8 

86 



100 
60 



143 



In 



1473,535112,709; 545^3,150.75,43^61,005 



gm.gso 



$3 



150 



21 
109 



52 



7 
153 



22 



41 



15,067 
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ACADEMIES. 



SCHEDULE No. 8, 

Containing a statement of all moneys appropt iuted fo Academies from 
the Literature Fund, by the Regents of the University t for the pur- 
chase ff books and philosophical appa7 afttx for the use of such acade- 
mies, purs mi nt to the act ofthi Li- gi si alum relative to (he distribu- 
tion and npplicution of the revenue of said fund ^ passed April 22<J, 
1834 : such appropriation having been made to such academies only 
as had themselves raised by contribution, from sources other than 
their own corporate property* funds equal to the amount so appro- 
priated, to be expended in the same manner. 



Whan granted. 


Names of Academic*. 


AmH granted 


Total. 


Feb, 2S> 1845 


Academy at Little Falls, .«..,*. t . ...--. 


|250 00 

103 00 

42 00 




March 1, 1848 


do do ..... *.,,*»........ 




Feb. 23, 1855 


do de ...........,..,.*,.» 






Acaflemy of Dutchess County - 


$395 ftO 
250 0ft 


Feb. 28, 1858 




March 31, 1837 


Albany Academy ..*... ...... .,...,, ,,,#. 


250 00 
150 00 
35 00 
250 00 
250 00 




Feb. 28, 1849 


do . » , . . T . 




Deo. 2, 1850 


do ,, 




Fob. 25, 1853 


do -.** 




Feb. 24, 1854 


do 






Albany Female Academy , mm , 

do , 


935 On 


Jan. 19, 1836 
Feb, 2fl, 1&:.7 


250 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 


May 6, 1838 


do , 




Jan. 21, 1858 


do ..... 

Albany Female Semioary .... . 

do do * ............... 


1,000 00 


July 1, 1835 
March 31, 18:17 


250 00 
250 Oft 
250 Oft 
180 00 


March 6, 1B3K 
Feb. 28, 1349 


do do ..... >. .... 

do do .................... 






Albion Academy *. * > . 


930 m 


May 18, 1B4L 


150 00 

250 00 

25 00 


Fob. 28, 1845 


do ....►„... 




Jan. ',', 1863 


do .., 






Alfred Aoademr ...... ........ 


425 00 


Match 21, 1843 


200 00 
200 00 
25ft 00 
25a 00 
250 00 
154 0<E 


March 7, 184fi 


do J :..:..::::;:.;;;:;:::: 




March 1, 1848 


do 




March 25, 1853 


do ..,..:.::;: : 




Jan. IS, 1850 


do 




Jan, 13. 1B05 


do 






Amenia Seminary * , 

do .. 


1,304 03 


May 15, 1837 
Jan* 20, 1830 


100 00 

140 90 

141 0(1 
220 00 

46 DO 
25o 00 
100 00 


Feb. 39, 1840 


do 




April U* 1842 
March 12, 1844 


do 




do 




Maj 28, 1847 
Jan* 21, 1858 


do , 




do . 






Ames Academy *._... ^ ,,,.,...... 


1,006 9-* 


Feb* 29. 1840 


30 00 
SO Oft 
11 00 


Feb. 25, 1853 
Feb. 24, 1854 


do .....,...„.., . . 

do .... 






Amsterdam Female deminary , . , , 


101 00 


April 15, 1842 
May 28, 18+7 
Jan. IB, 1859 


250 0ft 
47 75 
130 0ft 


do do 




dO dO MittitMtl 






Angelica Academ y ......,, 


427 ft 

25 DO 


Jan. 9, 1803 




Jan. 31* 1802 


Antwerp Liberal Literary Institute. . . .... * « ., 


126 00 
75 00 
50 00 




Jan. 9, 1863 


do do 




Jan. 13, 1865 


do do . ■ * * 








251 90 
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When granted, 



Names of Academies, 



Ara'tgraoted, Total. 



Ma j 18, 1841 
Feb. 2a, 1851 
Jan. 13, 185ft 

March 12, 1844 
March 6, ISUS 
March 28, 1850 
Jan. 1ft, 1861 

Feb. 20, 1A 4 a 
.April 13, 1842 
Jan. 8, 1S57 

May IS, 1841 
Feb, 28, 1851 
Jan. V, 1883 

March 12, 1944 
Feb. 2d 1845 
May 28, 1847 
March 1 
Feb. 23, 



ma 

1855 



Jan. 
Jan* 
Jan. 



13, 



_\i I! -'Il 10, 

April 10, 
March 21 
March 12, 
March 7, 
Jan, 21, 
Jan* 9, 
Jan. 13, 

March 15, 
April 13, 
March 12, 

April 13. 

Feb. 28, 

Feb. 24, 

Jan. 13; 

March 1, 
Feb. 28, 
Feb. 28, 
Feb. 28, 

May 2*- 
March 1, 
Feb. 26, 
Feb. 25, 

Jan. Uj 

.far.. 10, 

April I n. 

Jan. 13j 

May 18, 

Jan. 13, 

Jan. 13, 

Jan. . ft, 

April 10, 

Jan. 14, 

Jan* 13, 



1802 
1803 
18&5 

183ft 
18B3 
IMS 
1344 
1S46 
1858 
1863 
1865 

1839 
1842 
1S44 

1842 
1850 
1854 
1800 

1848 
184U 
185(1 
1858 

1847 
1848 
1852 
1853 

1880' 
1801 
1303 
1805 

1M1 
185ft 
186ft 
1863 
1863 
18G4 
1805 



Argyle Academy, 
do 
do 



Astoria Institute . 
A xi burn Academy . 

do >, 

do 



Auburn Female Seminary 
Aaguata Academy. .*..,. i 
do 



Aurora Academy , 
do 
do 



Avon Academy . 
Ball Seminary ■ 

do 

do 

da 



BaUvia Union School 
do 
do 



Batavia Female Academy 
Bethany Academy ....»., 
Binjj ha mton A c ademy » , * *■ 

do . , . 

da ,„i 

da „,. 

do .... 

da .... 



Black River Literary and Religious Institute, 
do do do 

da do do 



Brockport Collegiate Institute . 
do do i 

do do 

do do 



Brooks eld Academy, 
do , 

do 
do 



Brooklyn Female Academy 
do do 

do do 

do do 



Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute 
do do do 

do do do 

do do do 



Buffalo Literary and Scientific Academy , 

Buffalo Female Academy , 

do do f . , 

do do .,**.,, i .... * , , 

do do < *...,.* 

do do 

do do * ■ ;»••••*< 



$150 Oft 
25 00 
83 00 



125 00 

250 00 
80 00 



250 Oft 
35 00 



250 00 

100 00 

25 00 



214 00 
60 00 
50 00 
20 00 



125 00 
250 00 
100 00 



164 07 
84 03 

225 541 

105 00 
25 00 

250 00 



250 00 
171 oo 
150 00 



250 00 

210 00 

250 00 

75 00 



32 00 

13 00 

27 00 

175 00 



260 00 
250 00 
250 00 
350 00 



250 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 



250 00 

96 71 

40 23 

77 

140 00 

120 00 



$258 00 
250 DO 



455 00 
250 00 



285 00 



375 00 
151 00 



344 00 



475 00 

94 25 

:V. 00 



854 50 



5T1 00 



785 00 



Not drawn, 
247 00 



1,000 00 



1,000 00 
100 00 



650 71 
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, ACADEM1E8. 

SCHEDULE No. 8— Continued. 



When granted. 



Name of Aoademiei. 



Am't granted Total. 



Feb. 29, 

May 18, 

Feb. 25, 

Feb. 24, 

Jan. 8, 

Jan. 13, 



1840 
1841 
1853 
1854 
1857 
1865 



Jan. 
Feb. 
May 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



20, 1839 
29, 1840 
28, 1847 
28* 1849 
13, 1859 
10, 1861 



Feb. 28, 1851 
Feb. 26, 1852 
Jan. 9, 1863 



Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



29, 1840 
28, 1851 
24, 1854 
23, 1855 
10, 1861 
14, 1864 



March 7,1846 
Feb. 24, 1854 
^eb. 23, 1855 

April 13, 1842 

Feb. 23, 1855 

28, 1856 

2, 1857 

21, 1858 

9, 1863 



Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



May 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



April 10,' 1863 

March 21, 1843 
Feb. 25, 1853 

Feb. 28, 1850 
Feb. 28, 1851 
Jan. 14, 1864 

28, 1847 
28, 1851 
23, 1855 
10, 1861 
9, 1862 
.,.„. 9, 1863 
April 10, 1863 
Jan. 14, 1864 

July 13, 1858 
Jan. 9, 1862 
Jan. 9, 1863 

July 1, 1835 
March 7, 1846 

Feb. 29, 1840 
March 12, 1844 
Feb. 28, 1849 
23, 1855 
21, 1858 
10, 1861 
9, 1863 



Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



Jan. v, 1803 
April 10,1863 



Cambridge W. Academy 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Canajoharie Academy 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Canandaigua Academy 

do 

do 

Canton Academy 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cary Collegiate Institute 

do do , 

do do 

Cayuga Academy and Cayuga Lake Academy 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

Champlain Academy ' 

do 

Cherry Valley Academy 

do 

do . 

Chester Academy 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cincinnatus Academy 

do , 

do 

Clarkson Academy .... 

do 

Claverack Academy and H. R. I 

do - do 

do do 

do do - 

do do 

do do , 

do do 

do do 



$125 00 
50 00 
62 00 
110 00 
30 00 
18 00 



63 00 

100 00 

55 00 

21 00 

100 00 

200 00 



125 00 

100 00 

25 00 



85 00 

86 00 
17 45 
12 00 
63 50 

144 00 



250 00 
65 00 
85 00 



22 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 .00 
200 00 
25 00 
25 00 



247 00 
50 00 



250 00 

65 00 

250 00 



12 00 

20 00 

23 00 

200 00 

125 00 

25 00 

100 00 

125 00 



60 00 
72 00 
25 00 



250 00 
80 00 



59 00 
30 00 
25 00 

250 00 
65 00 

156 00 
25 00 
25 00 



$395 00 



539 00 



250 00 



407 95 



400 00 



1,022 00 
297 00 

565 00 « 



630 ^i 

157 OV 
330 00 



635 00 
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When panted. 


Names of Academies. 


Am't granted 


Total. 


Feb. 20 T 1840 






$51 00 


Jim. 1.1, 18«5 






125 00 


Feb. 20, 1840 
Feb. 28* 1640 


Clinton * r rani mar Suhool ............. 

da do tt ..*.....*... 


*2t8 00 
25 00 

260 00 
25 00 

114 50 




Jon. 13, 1850 


da do , . . j 




Jan. 9, 181*3 


do do M j 4 ,, . . . , . r .P. 




April 10, 1803 


610 dO r r ..... . 






Clinton Liberal Institute . . * , . . . . . . . „ **,,.... 


432 50 


March 6, 1838 


250 00 

250 00 

72 00 

50 110 

14 25 


Feb. 2S, 1850 


do do , * * * * 4 * * t , 




Feb. 24, t854 


do do ...**..* 


i 


Jan. 13, 1859 


do do **.**,., 




Jan. 13, 1865 


do do i ...... . . .......... 4 






Clinton Seminary » ...... .,,.,... .*..,. ...... 


436 25 


Mareh 21, 1843 


fiS 41 
100 00 


March 12, 1844 


do ..* 






Clover Street Seminary". , * * 

do do * * ...*.*.*. 


108 41 


April 1, 1852 
Feb. 24, 1854 


75 Oft 
100 00 
100 00 


Feb. 23, 1865 


do do **. * *. 






Corning Free A cadomy ,...,. ...*.* . . . , 


276 00 


Jan. 9, ISft2 


50 00 
25 00 


J ad. 0, 1863 


do do * ,..,i»p* 






Cortland Academy ...--*.....*,»» 


76 00 


Ma j 10, 1834 


250 DO 
250 00 
250 00 
120 00 
100 00 
150 00 
25 00 
20 00 


Frb. 28, 1837 


do 


t 


March 6, 1&38 


do ...... 




March 7, 1344 


do .......»,,,,,..* 




April 11, 1863 
Jan. 13, I860 






do 




Jan. fl, Ififia 


do *.,. , * ,.,,. p . . 




April 10, 1863 


do ,.**.,.* 






Cortland ville Academy ...>.,...,..,.,,*,»»» 
do ..,.*».... •*.*,wi.*». 


1,174 00 


March 21, 1843 
March 12, 1844 


150 00 

100 00 

250 00 

54 12 


Feb, 2a, 1855 


do , 




Jan. 10, 185! 


do ,*«, t . 






Coxsaekie Academy. .♦,..,*,*♦,,**,* 


564 12 

25 00 


April 13, 1842 




Jan* 13, 1850 


I ■ ansvillo Sem inary ........... 


250 00 

184 24 

25 00 

225 00 


Jan. fl, 1SA2 


do 




Jan. 0, 186a 


do ., 




April I0 f 1843 


do 




Del*aneey Institute ....... . . . . ».*..«. 


684 25 

150 00 


March 21, 1641 




April I a, 1842 


Delaware Academy ....................... y «, , 


250 00 

260 00 

48 19 

261) 00 


Feb. 28, 1850 


do *..*.***. ............ 




Jan. 10, 1841 


do 




Jan* 31, 1842 


dn 






Delaware Literary Institute , 


708 19 


March 31, 1840 


250 00 
200 00 
183 00 
150 00 
150 00 
250 00 
250 00 

60 00 
250 00 

75 00 


Dec. 3, 1847 
Oct. 24, 1850 


do do 

do do . . » 




Feb. 25, 1853 


do do , 




Feb. 24* 1354 


do do .................. 




Jan. 8, 1857 


do do .....-..**. 




Jan* 21, 1858 


do do *......» * t ...... , . 




Jan.' 13, 1850 


do do .,,*.., * * t 




Jan- It* 1R4J 


do do ----..... »,*, 




Jan* 14, 1864 


do do ....»**»«,»«,,♦..». 






PeRuy t^r Institute ...«...,,..,, 


1*808 00 


May 6, 1*38 
March 1, 184S 


250 00 

54 00 

245 00 


do **.•••..«. 




Fcli. 2Sj 1840 


do ..■.,■#•►•■ 






Dundee Academy f ... t ...... . 


649 Ofr 

38 09 


Jan. 14, 1804 
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When granted. 



Name of Academies. 



Am' t granted 



Total. 



1840 
1844 
1850 
1854 



Feb. 29, 
March 12, 
Feb. 28, 
Feb. 24, 



April 11, 1853 

Jan. 9, 1863 

May 18, 1841 

Feb. 28, 1845 

Feb. 28, 3850 



April 
May 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



Feb. 
Feb) 
Feb. 
Jan. 
April 



'13, 1842 
18, 1841 
28, 1845 
28, 1849 
28, 1851 
26, 1852 
24, 1854 

2, 18o7 
21, 1858 
13, 1859 

9, 1862 

28, 1850 
28, 1851 
28, 1856 
9, 1863 
10, 1863 



Feb. 29, 1840 
March 12, 1844 



Feb. 
Oct. 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

July 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

April 



5, 1839 
26, 1850 

7, 1846 
29, 1840 
13, 1859 
24, 1854 

1, 1835 
28, 1837 
28, 1851 
24, 1854 
28, 1856 

2, 1857 
21, 1858 
13, 1859 

9, 1863 
10, 1863 



Oot. 14, 1858 
March 15, 1839 
Feb. 29, 1840 



May 
Feb. 



10, 1836 
29, 1840 



Feb. 12, 1839 

May 28, 1847 

Feb. 28, 1851 

Feb. 26, 1852 



Jan. 
Jan. 



13, 1860 
9, 1863 



East Bloomfield Academy, 
do do 

do do 

do do 



$250 00 

100 00 

60 00 

175 00 



Ellington Academy, 
do 



19 00 
30 00 



Elmira Academy, 
do 
do 



100 00 
to 00 
56 19 



Essex Connty Academy . 
Fairfield Academy 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Falley Seminary 
do 
do 
do 
do 




Farmers' Hall Academy . 
do do 

frayetterille Academy. . 
do 



40 00 
75 00 



250 00 
53 50 



Fonda Academy , 

Fort Covington Academy. . . 
Fort Plain Seminary. ... . 
Franklin Academy, Malooe 
Fredonia Academy , 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 



250 00 

250 00 

100 00 

56 00 

60 00 

78 00 

20 00 

20 00 

25 00 

225 00 



Friendship Academy 

Fulton Female Seminary, 
do 



100 00 
65 00 



Gaines Academy, 
do 



183 00 
53 00 



Galway Academy 

Genesee and Wyoming Seminary. 

do do 

do do 



115 00 

153 00 

30 00 



Genesee Conference Seminary . 
Genesee Valley Seminary 



$575 Ofr 
49 0O 



216 19 
50 00 



1,160 00 

800 00 
115 00 



303 ofr 
165 00 
118 OC*. 
250 OG 

looo^: 



1,084 00 
30 00 



165 00 



236 00 
250 00 



298 00 

177 72 

80 00 
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When grsiTite-1. 



Name of Academies, 



Am't granted 



Total. 



Feb- 12, 
May IB, 

May 28, 
Feb- 28, 
March 4, 
Jan. 0, 

Feb. 26, 
March 6, 



, Feb. 
Jan. 

May 
Feb, 



21. 
18j 



28, 
28, 



April 13, 

Feb. 28. 

Feb. 23, 

Jan. 10, 

April 13, 

March 8, 

Jan, 13, 

'Jan. LI 

J:»m. 13, 

Jan. 10, 

Jan. 9, 

May 6, 

May 18, 

April l::, 

Jan. 21, 

Jan. 14, 

Jan. 13, 

Jan. 

May 18, 

Feb. 28, 

March 21, 

Feb. 28, 

Feb. 28, 

Feb. 23, 

Jan. 9, 



Feb, 5 

Feb, 25 

Jan. 9 

Jan, 14 

April 10 



May 
Feb, 
March 5 



Jan. 21, 

May IS, 

Feb. 29, 

May 18, 

April 

May 18 3 

Jan. 13 : 



1839 
13*1 
1844 
1847 
1851 
1852 
1803 

1852 
1867 

1854 
1865 

184T 
184$ 

1842 
1851 
1855 
ISftl 

1842 

1858 
1835 

1850 
1800 
1S51 
1852 

1858 
1841 
1842 
1858 
1864 
1865 

1857 
IS41 
1840 

1843 
1350 
1851 
1852 
18(13 

1830 
1853 
I8fi3 
1864 

1SH4 

1838 
1830 
1357 

1858 
1841 
1840 
1841 

1851 
1841 

1865 



do 


ndnmi 
on Bel 
emy. 


do MHt«>miiioii 


do 


do „ 


do 


do 


do 


do ..... 


da 


do 


do 


do i 


Geneseo Ac 


f . » . 


do 




Genera Uni 


lool . * * * *.*.,... ,,♦*,,. 


do 




Genoa Acad 




do 





250 CO 
120 00 
250 00 
250 Oft 
250 00 
10 00 



Gilberts v ill e Academy and Collegiate Institute, 
do do do 

do do do 

do do do 



Glen's Falls Academy , 
do do 
do do 



Glove re villa Union Seminary, 
do do . . . , 

do do .., t 

do do .... 



Oouverneur High School . - . . . 
Goaverneor Wesley an Seminary . 

do do * 

do do 

do do 

do do . 



Grammar School Madison University 
Greenbnah and So he duck Academy ... 
do do 



Greenville Academy 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Groton Academy . 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Hamilton Academy . 
do 
do 



Hamilton Female Seminary. 
Jlerkimer Academy ........ 

Hobart Hall institute .<**.. 
do do ...... 



Hu boards ville Academy - - 
Hodmen Academy . ....... 

Huntington Union School. 



100 00 
ISO 00 



150 00 
14 25 



150 00 
10 00 



25H 00 
25 00 
50 00 
30 00 



250 00 

100 00 

14 00 



250 00 
46 72 
75 00 
50 00 



100 00 
100 00 
80 00 
250 00 
1D0 00 



i:, oo 

150 00 



50 00 
7 50 
20 00 
30 00 
25 00 



250 00 

200 00 

25 00 

:;■: 00 
125 00 



250 00 
200 00 
236 50 



05 00 
150 00 



SI * 386 00 

220 00 

164 25 

160 00 

S55 00 
364 00 



421 72 
100 00 



630 00 

250 00 



165 00 



132 50 



630 00 



686 50 
250 00 
160 00 



215 00- 

100 00- 

150 00 

30 00 



250 
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When granted* 



Names of Academies. 



Ain't granted 



Total. 



May 13, 184! 



Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

April 

Feb. 

Fob, 

Apiil 



28, 1845 
28, 1840 

i-,.: 

1952 
1853 
1854 
1863 



Feb, 28 

■Tun. 29 

March 7 

April i'i 

JftU. 14. 

Oct. 14 

July 1 

April 26 

March 1 

Feb, 28 

Feb 28 

Jan. 

April 10 

Fob. 29. 

Fob. 28 

Jan. IS. 

Jan, 13 



Jan. 
Jan» 



Feb. 28 

Fob. 28 

Fob. 25 

Jan. 9 

April 10 

Jan, 13 



Feb. 
Feb. 
Fob. 
Jan. 



Jaa, 13 
Feb. 25 
May 18. 
May 2B 
March 1 
Feb. 23 



Feb. B, 
Af&rch 7 

j AH. 10; 

April IS. 
Feb. S& 
March 12 
Jan. 13 

Jan, 9 
Jan. 13 

April 13 
March 12 ; 



Ingham University (Academical Dopt.) formerly 
LoRoy F«m- Seminary and Ingham Coll. In^t. 
1 do do do 

do do do 

da do do 

do do do 

do do do 

da do da 

da da do 



1 837 
163D 
1846 
1853 

I 8G4 



Ithaca Academy 
do 
do 
da 
da 



1858 J&mevtown Academy. 
1835 Jefferson Academy. ♦ . 
1S38 do 



1848 
185I 
1858 

1863 

1840 
1858 

IK5W 
1860 

1858 
1863 

1845 
1810 
1853 
1863 
1863 
1865 

I860 
1853 
1841 
1847 

1848 
1849 
| Son 
1852 
1854 
1857 

1830 
I RIG 
ISfil 

1842 
1840 
1844 
I860 



Jefferson County Inetitti to. 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Johns town Academy, 
do 
do 
do 

Jonesritle Academy . 
da 



Jordan Academy* 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 






Keescville Academy,. 
Kinderhook Academy. 
KingaboTo- Academy-. 

do 

do 

Ao 

do 

do 

da 

do 



Kingston Academy . 
do 
do 



Knoxville Academy . . .. 
LanBJngburgh Academy , 

do 

do 



1 83 8 Leave n wo r th In ati t n tc . .... 

1835 LeRoy Academic Inititatc 

186H Liberty Normal Institute am 

1 842 Livingston High School .... 
1844 do do 



$75 DO 
75 00 
100 00 
100 00 
175 00 
100 00 
;50 00 
250 00 



250 00 
250 00 
151 00 
222 05 
103 82 



250 00 
250 00 



30 00 
175 00 
250 00 

25 00 
225 00 



100 00 

80 00 

100 00 

185 00 



[nO no 
25 00 



250 00 
47 50 
57 00 
25 00 
fiO (10 
75 00 



1)2 00 
50 00 
43 00 

182 00 
12 28 

104 00 

6 12 

10 00 



130 00 

250 00 

50 00 



125 00 

100 00 

72 00 



105 00 
250 00 



SI, 035 W 



S76 97 
250 00 



500 00 

705 00 

465 00 
125 00 



504 *« 

150 
150 C» 



448 38 



410 <tf 
118 M 



207 05 
02 77 

250 IN 
2SQQ 



355 M 
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ten granted. 


Names of Academies* 


A m't granted 


Total. 


fa. 2.% 1853 


Lrfokport Union School i .... . » . . i . . » P 


$176 00 
25 00 
52 02 


■ 


a. 9, 1863 
n. YA, 1805 


do do . ... , *, *.,,,. . .. 

do do . . ...... 






LowviUe Academy. ■ , . , . * + . * *'«•***« i<« 


$252 03 


ly 3* 1835 


m 00 
50 00 

100 00 
05 00 
50 00 
2& 00 
55 00 


ril IS, 1842 


do . . . * ■ , 




b. 28, 1850 


do ■ 




it. 11, 18(10 


do . 




n. 31, 1BS2 


do . * . . , ....,„. m «* . 




n. 9, 1853 


do i# 




o. 14, 1834 


do 






Macodon Academy . , ♦ , H , . # , 


457 00 


b. 23, 1845 


104 00 
110 00 
6(1 0(1 
125 00 
Hi 00 
25 Ou 
16 00 


b. 23, 1855 
b. S-1, 18*0 


do ..,,..., ........ 

do , ...... 




n. 21,1858 


d» 




d. ff, 1802 


do 




o. 9, 1898 


do 




nil 10, IBA3 


do 






Manilas Academy,. ...... . . » , ... . 


470 00 


m li 15, 1830 


134 00 
25 00 
25 50 
16 25 

250 00 

250 00 

124 00 

83 99 


'<.. 28, J 850 


dO .*....,.,,..... 




b. 24, 1834 


do *..,♦. - , , » 




n. 13, 1860 


do 




n. £1, 1858 


Marion Collegiate Institute ..,.,.., .... .,*.., 


200 76 


a* IS] 1850 


do do t * >* ♦ . •«• * 




a. 10, 1851 


do do #* < < ............ . . 




treb 18, 1862 


do do .....,.,..*»»..... 
Marshall Seminary of Eaetoti * . . * 


712 99 
27 42 


a, 13, 1865 




a. 14, 1804 


M ay vil lo Academy . . 


80 00 
15 25 




n. 13, 1805 


dO HllMiUftttl..^, 






Meobanicvi lie Academy . * . ♦ . 

do ..<...,,, 

Medina Academy . ♦ •« * .« < . . . 

do » .* * *** 

d.i . , , . . 


101 25 

145 00 


a. 9, 18fi3 
!i. 13, IBM 


70 00 
75 00 


ril 25, 1851 

b* 20, J852 
a. ft, 1603 


40 00 

100 00 

25 00 




*.,***#.. . . * 

Meadon Academy . ■ ■ ....,...,,,,,. 


105 00 
150 00 


b. 29, 1840 




ti. i:i, 1830 


Mexico Academy .......*... *.*„ 


250 00 
68 05 




a. 13, 1805 


do 






Middlehury Academy . . ,, , % ........ , 


ais 05 


iy 28, 1847 


100 00 
00 00 


a. 0, I8d8 


do 




ly 18, 1841 
trah 15, 1839 




100 00 
950 00 


Monroe Academy . . . . , „ ..... i ».,..».. .... . . . . 


75 00 
70 00 
35 00 




b. 29, L- I'- 


do ..-.-......**...........,... 




ll. 9, 1803 


do 






Montgomery Academy .... .... ,*..., 


181 00 

115 00 


a. 9, 18A2 




web 5 t 1857 


Moii ticel lo Academy , . ........ .... .... 


28 00 
30 03 




n. 13, 1859 


do 






Motavia Institute .*.,*. , 


58 03 


ly 18, 1841 


05 (10 
80 00 
40 00 


3tr.li 12, 1844 


do ; , 




n. 10, 1801 


do 






Mount Morris Union School . ♦ ..»._. 


215 00 


*rcb 18, ISO? 


50 00 
It* 00 


.n. 0, 1803 


do do ,..,»,»,, 






Mount Pleasant Academy .,.,.*. 

do do ,*4 ..,.,.»,... 


00 00 


b. 5, 1839 
b. 29, 1840 


250 00 
250 00 
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When grunted. 



\tune? of Academies. 



May 


18, 


1841 


Jan* 


0, 


1862 


Feb, 


ft, 


1S55 


Feb. 


28, 


I860 


J MI), 


I, 


1863 


Jan. 


ll f 


1864 


Jan, 


9, 


1863 


Jan* 


14, 


1864 


April 


Id, 


1863 


Jan. 


U, 


1S64 


J:-li. 


i::.. 


1365 


March 


1, 


1848 


March 


1, 


1848 


Feb. 


Wf 


1855 


Jan. 


SL, 


1858 


Fab. 


». 


1853 


MjlT 'li 


a. 


1858 


■■ ] :i!. 


31, 


1862 


May 


te, 


1847 


Feb. 


-:;, 


1855 


March 


12, 


1844 


Feb. 


24, 


1854 


April 


10, 


1863 


Jan. 


un 


1865 


July 


27, 


1848 


Feb. 


»i 


1845 


Fob. 


3d, 


1853 


Jan. 


10, 


1861 


May 


18, 


1B41 


April 


13, 


1K42 


March 


12, 


1B44 


Maj 


28, 


1847 


March 


1, 


1843 


Feb. 


28, 


1851 


Jan. 


10, 


1861 


Jan. 


1-1, 


1864 


Jan. 


13, 


18(15 


March 


Gi 


1838 


May 


28, 


1847 


Feb. 


28, 


1849 


March 


4, 


1852 


March 


IS, 


18RS 


Feb. 


IS. 


1837 


Feb. 


s, 


1839 


April 


i:;. 


1842 


Feb, 


38, 


184y 


Fob. 


is. 


1851 


Feb. 


» 1 


1852 


Jan. 


1', 


1863 


April 


10, 


1803 


March IS, 


1862 


April 


10, 


1863 



A in *t granted 



Total. 



Mount Pleasant Academy . 
do do 



$250 00 
180 00 



Munro Collegiate Institute, 
do dc ♦ 

do do m 

do do „ 



Naples Academy- 
do 



Newark Union School, 
do do 

do do * ■*« 



New Berlin Academy . 
New Pa Its Academy.. 

do do 

do do 



New York Conference Seminary . . , 
North Granville Female Seminary 
do do 



North Salem Academy, 
do do i 



Norwich Academy, 
do 
do 
do 



Nundd Literary Institute. 

Qgdensburgh Academy* . . . 

do 



Clean Academy ..,,... «.«•** 
Oneida Conference Seminary, 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 



Oneida Seminary , 
do 
do 



Oneida Institute ..,. 
Onondaga Academy . 

do 

do 

do 



Ontario Female Seminary . 

do do 

do do * 

do do* 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do no , 



Oswego High School , 
do do 



250 00 

250 00 

25 DO 

100 00 



250 00 
250 00 



91 18 
250 00 
119 52 



15 00 

so oo 
too 00 



147 00 
24 25 



50 00 
17 00 



250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

80 00 



250 00 
125 00 



250 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 

75 00 
42 00 
30 25 



60 00 
60 00 
25 65 
75 00 



200 00 
20 00 
30 00 

250 00 
60 00 

200 00 
25 00 
25 00 



100 00 
25 00 



$030 (^5 

425 

500 



*2 to 



195 00 
250 00 



171 25 
fiTOO 



m 00 
120 oo 



moo 

78 00 



1,50* # 



15*25 
350 00 



220 *5 



126 00 
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I en grunted. 



Names of Academies. 



Am'tgranted Total. 



rch 12, 

0. 25 T 

a. 31 s 

ril 6, 

1. 13, 

rch L 18, 
i. 13, 

7 2*. 

rii 17, 

b. 2D, 
a. 2L 
i- 13, 
i. 9, 
ill lft, 

roh 15, 

fr* 24, 

I* 13, 

>. 2:i, 

u. 29, 

rah 12, 

y 28, 

i. 13, 
i. 10, 
1. 1U, 

I, 29, 

>. 20, 
rob 4, 
. 14, 



». 

M 

i. 



23, 
26, 

SSp 

10, 



rch 7, 

y 28, 

i. 28, 

a. 13, 

b. 29, 
o. 28* 
b. 2ft, 



I 



A. 14, 

* 13, 
ril 12, 
b. 28, 

,reh 7, 

b> 25, 



1835 
1844 
1853 
1863 



1849 
I860 
1852 
1865 

184f 
IBM 

1857 
18 68 

1863 

1839 
1845 
1851 

I860 
1855 
1840 
1844 
1847 

1865 
1839 
KHtil 
1863 

1840 
1852 
1853 
1858 

1855 
1852 
1863 
1851 
1861 

1 540 
1847 
1850 
I860 

1B40 
1846 
1850 
1852 

1835 
1841 

16*4 

mi 

1B49 
1351 

1849 
1853 



Ovid Academy, 
do 
do 
do 



Owego Academy, 
do 
do 
do 

Oxford Academy ; 
do 



Pucker Collegiate Institute > 
do do 

do do 

do * do 

do do 



Peek skill Academy, 
do 
do 



Penn Yan Academy., .. « 
Perry Aeatfemv '.. . . . . . . . 

Phipps Union Seminary * 

do 

do ' 



Pike Seminary ,.,.,, , • , 

PtaUxbnrgh Academy . . . . ♦ . . , 

Tort Byron Free School and Academy, 
do do 



Fougakeepaie Female Academy, 
do do 

do ■v do 

do do 



PnooetowD Academy **,**.** .. 

Prospect Acad ■ my . . . . . . . , , ,* , . 

Pulaski Academy, ....... .....: 

Randolph Academy Association, 
do do 



Red Creek Union Academy* 
do do 

do do 

do do 



Bed Hook Academy ...... 

Rensselaerville Academy. 
Rensse la o rvill e Ins titnte . , 
do do 



Rensselaer, Oswego, 
do 



PJ oh burgh Academy. 
Rhine beck Academy. 

do 

do 



Riga Academy . 

do i 



120 00 

156 15 

50 00 



60 00 
135 00 

76 00 
200 00 



1 By special law. 



250 00 
•250 00 



250 00 
250 00 
250 00 
260 00 
250 00 



125 00 

13 00 

250 00 



60 00 
1,08 00 
100 00 



100 00 
87 60 



62 64 
250 00 
245 85 
200 00 



250 00 
50 00 



150 00 
26 00 
45 00 

150 00 



250 00 
250 00 



250 00 
25D no 



150 00 
100 00 
125 00 

150 00 
250 00 



3425 15 

470 00 
500 00 

1,250 00 



888 If 

250 00 
160 00 



263 00 

22 40 

250 00 



187 50 



758 49 
250 00 
250 00 
200 00 



S00 00 



370 00 
50 00 
65 00 



600 00 



500 00 
06 18 



375 00 

400 00 
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ACADEMIES. 
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When granted. 


Names of Academies. 


Am' t granted 


Total. 


March 12, 1844 


Rochester Collegiate Institute ...... .... 


$250 00 
250 00 
250 00 




Feb. 28, 1845 


do do 




March 1, 1848 


do do ,...\ 






Rochester High School 


$750 0f» 


Feb." 28, 1837 


' 250 00 
250 00 


May 0, 1838 


do do 




Rome Academy ; 


500 f^ 


Feb. 28, 1850 


250 00 

25 00 

250 00 


Jan. 14, 1864 


do 




Jan. 13, 1865 


do 






Rural Seminary 


' «?£ «< 


Feb. 2, 1857 




Feb. 25, 1853 


ltuehford A oide my 


105 00 
250 00 


*>OV f)Q 


Feb. 24, 1854 


do 

Ratgers 11 Female Institute 


355 0* 
250 00 


May 18, 1841 




March 1, 1848 


Sag Harbor Institute 


75 00 
50 00 


March 8, 1850 


do 4 

St. Lawrence Academy ...... ••••«..... 


125 00 


July 1, 1835 
March 1, 1848 


150 00 
140 00 

28 00 
200 00 

25 00 


do 




Feb. 28, 1851 


do 




Jan. 13, 1860 


do 




Jan. 9, 1863 


do 






Sand Lake Academy 


543 00 


March 7, 1846 


150 00 
25 00 


March 1, 1848 


do 






Schenectady Lyceum and Academy ....... .... 


175 00 


Feb. 29, 1840 


50 00 
62 00 
30 00 


March 12, 1814 


do do 




Feb. 28, 1845 


do do 






Schoharie Academy •-..' 


142 00 


March 15, 1839 


78 00 
115 00 

56 78 
100 00 


March 12, 1844 


do 




March 8, 1858 


do 




Jan. 14, 1864 


do 






Schuylerrille Academy • 


349 78 


March 7, 1846 


27 00 

8 00 

112 16 

50 00. 


Feb. 28, 1849 


do 




Feb. 28, 1856 


do 




Jan. 9, 1863 


do 






Seneca Falls Academy 


197 10 


Feb. 29, 1840 


129 50 
110 00 


March 7, 1846 


do do 






Seward Female Seminary ; . . . . 


239 50 
100 00 


March 1, 1848 




Jan. 8, 1857 


Sodus Aoademy 


67 25 
27 00 




Jan. 10, 1861 


do 






Spencertown Academy 


94 25 

156 30 


Dec. 3, 1847 




Feb. 26, 1836 


Springville Aoademy 


250 00 

128 00 

29 00 

250 00 




Feb. 28, 1850 


do 




Jan. 9, 1863 


do 




Jan. 13, 1865 


do 






Stark ey Seminary • 


657 00 


March 1, 1848 


250 00 
32 00 
20 00 
20 00 
30 00 
30 00 
25 00 
25 00 

125 00 


Feb. 28, 1851 


do 




Feb. 25, 1853 


do 




Feb. 28, 1856 


do 




Jan. 21, 1858 


do 




Jan. 10, 1861 


do 




Jan. 9, 1863 


do 




April 10, 1863 
Jan. 14, 1864 


do 




do 






Stillwater Seminary 


557 00 


Feb. 12, 1839 


250 00 
150 00 


Feb. 29, 1840 


do ♦ 
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jen 


granted. 


V 


IB 


, 1B41 


]» 


2^ 


1842 


rcb 


24 


1848 


3. 


^ 


1850 


1- 


13 


mo 


r«h 15 


i83© ; 


ril 


tS 


1842 


y 


i* 


1841 


i. 


14 


1854 


v 


fl 


1838 


}p 


29 


mo 


v 


l.s 


1841 


ril 


u 


1842 


,-rl, 12 


1844 


U 


U 


IS 54 


1. 


11 


, 1862 


i« 


t' 


ISfiS 


i. 


14 


1864 


i. 


13 


I860 


ril 


10 


18G3 


ril 


It 


1642 


3* 


2H 


l.s:.H 


li 


21 


18&8 


». 


in 


IBfil 


1. 


13 


1865 


T 


J8 


1847 


.roii 24 


1848 


n. 


in 


1800 


l. 


13 


1865 


iy 


4 


1835 


b> 


T.', 


1855 


t. 


2 


1857 


Til 


1" 


1863 


•V 


ts 


1841 


v* 


III 


1858 


.rrh 


19 


1830 


rU 


13i 


1842 


Ik 


2^ 


1856 


i. 


21 


1858 


Tfll 


V, 


1846 


,ri'K 


I 


1848 


If 


in 


L861 


k 


13 


1855 


l. 


21 


1858 


a* 


ID 


1861 


i. 


9, 


1B83 


.rob 12, 


1844 


t>. 


:><; 


1852 


b. 


35 


1853 


i. 


( j 


1863 


a. 


tl 


ISM 


b. 


2:; 


Iflftii 


i. 


Sj 


1863 



Namoa of Academies. 



A m J t granted 



Total. 



Stillwater Seminary, 
do 
do 
do 



Susquehanna Seminary, 

Sj rue use Academy 

do .,,♦, 



Troy Academy. 

do i 



Troy Female Seminary . 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Troy High School , 

Tru mans burg u Academy. 

do 

do 



Unadilla Academy 
do 



Union Literary Society of Elliaburgh . 
Union Literary Society ,.,,,. ***« 

dO «»• + *••.», 

Union Academy, Belleville 

do .,...« i ,,, . 



Union Village Academy - 
do i 

do 
do 



Utica Academy . 
do 
do 
do 



Utica Female Academy ■ 
do . 



Tenon Academy - 
do 
do 
do 



Wallkill Academy . 
do 
do 



Walton Academy . 
do 
do 
do 



Walworth Academy, 
do H 

do 
do 



Warrensborirh Academy, 
Warsaw Union School « .. 
Warwick Institute *»*.*. 



$125 tin 

11)1 DO 

100 00 

100 00 



250 00 
206 00 



25u 00 
150 00 



256 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 



100 00 

171 00 

100 00 

27 60 

72 00 



75 00 

£50 60 

175 00 

49 10 

80 00 



45 00 

75 00 

10,'t 00 

14 25 



250 00 

2-Ml LIU 

125 00 
56 00 



50 00 
160 DO 



250 00 

100 00 

15 00 

200 00 



tvii m 

20 00 

250 00 



65 00 

189 00 

9Q 00 

75 00 



210 00 


250 00 


60 00 


25 00 



1826 00 
200 00 



456 00 

400 00 



1,250 00 
225 00 



461 00 

SO. 60 

620 10 

237 25 

681 00 
150 00 

505 00 

330 00 

410 00 



545 00 

44 56 

120 00 

46 50 
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When granted; 


Names of Academies. 


Am' t granted 


Total. 


Sept. 6, 1837 
March 12, 1844 


J Washing ton Aoademy. 


' $60 00 

163 00 

100 00 

47 00 

35 00 

105 00 




do 




March 7, 1846 


do 




Feb. 28, 1*51 


do 




April 10, 1863 


do 




Jan. 14, 1864 


do 






Washington County Seminary and Coll. Ins . . . 
do do .... 
do do 
do do .... 
do do ... . 
do do ... . 

Waterford Academy 


$510 00 

658 17 
100 00 


Feb. 28, 1856 
March 5, 1857 
Jan. 21, 1858 
Jan. 13, 1859 
Jan. 14, 1864 
Jan. 13, 1865 


180 05 
86 10 

127 43 
64 59 

100 00 

100 00 


March 15, 1839 


J 


March 21, 1843 


Waterloo Academy , 




250 00 , 


Jan. 9, 1863 


Waterloo Union School 


25 00 
14 25 




Jan. 13, 1865 


do 


39 2^ 
130 0G3 


Jan. 10, 1861 


Wavorly Institute 


Feb. 29, 1840 


Wostiiuld Aciiduiiiy 


200 00 
22 00 
20 00 

250 00 
65 00 
73 00 


Feb. 28, 1850 


do 




Jan. 9, 1862 


do 




Jan. 9, 1863 


do f 




Jan. 14, 1864 


do '. 




Jan. 13, 1865 


do 






West Winfield Aoademy 


630 «^ 


Feb. 26, 1852 


55 00 
250 00 
250 00 
250 00 

25 00 


Feb. 28, 1856 


do 




Feb. 2, 1857 


do 




Jan. 21, 1858 


do 




Jan. 9, 1862 


do % ...::::::::;:::!:::. 






W ilson Collegiate Institute 


830 


March 7, 1846 


250 00 

126 33 

106 27 

65 10 

50 31 

23 50 


May 28, 1847 
March 1, 1848 


do i 




do 




March 28, 1849 


do 




Feb. 28, 1851 


do 




Jan. 9, 1862 


do 






Windsor Academy ..«• 


621 


Feb. 28, 1851 


16 00 

25 00 

126 00 


Feb. 25, 1853 


do 




Feb. 23, 1855 


do 






Whitehall Academy 


l&T « 
17© «i 


Feb. 24, 1854 




March 15, 1839 


Whitesboro* Academy 


50 00 
50 00 


Feb. 29, 1840 


do 

Whitestown Seminary 


ioo «0 


March 7, 1846 


250 00 
250 00 
9 00 
20 00 
250 00 
250 00 


March 1, 1848 


do • 




Feb. 25, 1853 


do 




Feb. 24, 1854 


do 




Feb. 28, 1856 


do 




Jan. 8, 1857 


do 






Yates Academy 


1,029 00 


March 21, 1843 


175 50 
20 00 

250 00 
75 00 


March 7, 1846 


do 




March 24, 1848 


do 




Feb. 28, 1850 


do 


520 60 




From which deduct, returned by Riga Acad. 1854 
do North Salem Academy 1855 
do Brookfield Academy, 1856. 






200 00 

17 00 

175 00 


84,3»L *» 
392 «• 






$83,999 * 
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SCHEDULE No. 8— Continued. 
SUMMARY. 

Am't of 
YEARS. raised by Acad- granted 

Regents. 
$1,852 
1,183 
2,110 
2,475 
4,049 
3,597 
4,337 
3,3^ 
1,455 
3,423 
1,861 
2,708 
2,602 
2,900 
1,534 
2,979 
2,532 
2,669 
3,119 
2,926 
2,500 
2,452 
2,712 
4,240 
2,798 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,500 
3,000 
3,291 



lathe year 1835 . . 

de 1836 . , 

do 1837 . 

do 1838 . , 

do 1839 . . 

do 1840 . . 

do 1841 . . 

do 1842 . . 

do 1843 . 

do 1844.. 

do 1845 . . 

do 1846 . , 

do 1847 . . 

do 1848 . 

do 1849 . . 

do 1850 . 

do 1851 . . 

do 1852 . 

do 1853 . 

do 1854 . 

do 1855 . . 

do 1856 . 

do 1857 . . 

do 1858 . , 

do 1859.. 

do 1860 . . 

do 1861 . '. 

do 1862 . . 

do 1863 . , 

do 1864 . . 

do 1865 . . 



Lin't of moneys 


raised by Acad- 


emies. 


$1,852 00 


1,183 00 


2,110 00 


2,475 00 


4,049 15 


3,597 14 


4,337 00 


3,373 00 


1,455 88 


3,423 03 


1,861 00 


2,708 50 


2,602 38 


2,900 27 


1,534 60 


2,979 45 


2,532 31 


2,669 65 


3,119 00 


2,926 07 


2,500 00 


2,452 21 


2,712 85 


4,240 21 


2,798 22 


2,500 00 


2,500 00 


2,500 00 


5,500 00 


3,000 00 


3,291 00 



by the 


Total. 


00 


$3,704 00 


00 


2,366 00 


00 


4,220 00 


00 . 


• 4,950 00 


15 


8,098 30 


14 


7,194 28 


00 


8,674 00 


00 


6,746 00 


88 


2,911 76 


03 


6,846 06 


00 


3,722 00 


50 


5,417 00 


38 


5,204 76 


27 


5,800 54 


60 


3,069 20 


45 


5,978 90 


31 


5,064 62 


65 


• 5,339 30 


00 


6,238 00 


07 


5,852 14 


00 


5,000 00 


21 


4,904 42 


85 


5,425 70 


21 


8,480 42 


22 


5,596 44 


00 


5,000 00 


00 


5,000 00 


00 


5,000 00 


00 


11,000 00 


00 


6,000 00 


00 


6,582 00 



$87,682 92 



$87,682 92 $175,365 84 



The Regents are in possession of testimony duly authenticated, 
showing that the whole of the foregoing amount has been devoted 
to the purchase of books and apparatus, with the following excep- 
tions. Of the moneys raised and granted in the year: 



1835 there is unaccounted for None. 



1836 


do 


do 


1837 


do 


do 


1838 


do 


do 


1839 


do 


do 


1840 


de 


do 


1841 


do 


do 


1842 


do 


do 


1843 


do 


do 


1844 


do 


do 


1845 


do 


do 


1846 


do 


do 


1847 


do 


do 


1848 


do 


do 


1849 


do 


do 



1850 there is unaccounted for None. 



$217 16 


1851 


do 


do 


None. 


1852 


do 


do 


None. 


1853 


do 


do 


None. 


1854 


do 


do 


$133 56 


1855 


do 


do 


None. 


1856 


do 


do 


$11 00 


1857 


do 


do 


None. 


185$ 


do 


do 


$100 00 


1859 


do 


do 


None. 


I860 


do 


do 


None. 


1861 


do 


do 


None. 


1862 


do 


do 


$2 70 


1863 


do 


do 


None. 


1864 


do 


do 



None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

$250 00 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
$2 51 
171 79 
179 38 



But, as the above amounts have been suspended from the annual 
apportionments to the delinquent academies, the State sustains no 
loss. 

TSenate, No. 55. 1 17 
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288 ACADEMIES. 

Calculus taught in — 

Academy at Alfred, Brooklyn. Claverack, Cortland, Fredonia, 
Friendship, Liberty, Munro, New York Conference, Oneida 
Conference, Onondaga, Owego, Phipps, Rutgers', S. S. Seward, 
Union (Belleville). 
Civil Engineering taught in — 

Academy at Albany, Auburn, Canajolmrie, Canandaigua, Claver- 
ack, Knoxville, Lowville, Onondaga, Oxford, Palmyra, Platts- 
burg, St. Lawrence, Trumansburgh, Union Hall, Union (Belle- 
ville), Washington, Washington County, Whitestown. 
Conic Sections taught in — 

Academy at Fredonia, Ingham University, Lowville, Mechanicville, 
Moravia, Monticello, Munro, New York Conference, North 
Granville, Oneida Conference, Onondaga, Owego, Palmyra, 
Penn Yan, Phipps, Rural, Rutgers', S. S. Seward, Union (Belle- 
ville), Washington County. 
Navigation taught in — 

Academy at Albany, Antwerp, Auburn, Batavia, Brooklyn, Can- 
ton, Cherry Valley, Chester, Cortland, Elmira, Falley, Frank- 
lin (Prattsburg), Fredonia, Friendship, Gouverneur, Groton, 
Ithaca, Lawrenceville, Middlebury, Munro, Norwich, Oneida 
Conference, Oswego, Owego, Oxford, Palmyra, Randolph, Rome, 
Rutgers 7 , St. Lawrence, Syracuse, Trumansburgh, Union (Belle- 
ville), Washington, Westfield, Wilson. 
Perspective taught in — 

Academy at Auburn, Binghamton, Cayuga Lake, Lockport, 
Owego, Packer, Phipps,. Rutgers', Starkey, Union (Belleville), 
Utica, Washington, Washington County. 
Technology taught in — 

Academy at Albany, Binghamton, Owego, Phipps, Rochester 
Female. 

Text Books used. 

Calculus — Loomis io 6 Academies. 

Davies.. . in 5 do 

Robinson in 4 do 

Courtenay in 1 . do 

Conic Sections — Loomis ..... in 10 do 

Davies in 4 do 

Robinson in 3 do 

Jackson in 2 do 

Church .in 1 da 
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Civil Engineering — Gillespie in 5 Acadepaies. 

Mahan in 4? do 

Davies in 3 do 

Loomis ,. in 3 do 

Robinson in 1 do 

Goodrich .„ in I do 

Hencks • in 1 do 

Navigation — Davies . in 15 do 

Loomis ..in 13 do 

Robinson -„.. .,-. in 6! do 

Gillespie in 1 do 

Pierce ...... in t do 

Perspective — Davies .^ in 4 <Jo 

Chester. -..in 1 do 

Otis in 1 do 

Technology — Bigelow • „_in 3 $o 
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Meteorology — taught in Academy at Little Falls, Albany, Canan- 
daigua, Cherry Valley, Cortland, Cortlandville, Coxsackie, 
Delaware Literary Institute, Falley, Fredonia, Genesee 
Wesleyan, Gloversville, Groton, Jonesville, Naples, Newark, 
Penn Yan, Randolph, Rochester Female, St. Lawrence, 
Springville, Troy High School, Union (Bellville), Utica 
Female, Wilson. 

Mineralogy — taught in Albany Female Academy, Alfred, Auburn, 
Batavia, Brooklyn, Cortland, Coxsackie, Genesee Wesleyan, 
Gouverneur, Ingham, N. Y. Conference, Oswego, Rutger's, 
St. Lawrence, Union (Belleville), Washington Co. Seminary. 

Zoology — taught in Academy of Dutchess County, Batavia, Brock- 
port, Canajoharie, Claverack, Cortland, Coxsackie, Falley, 
Genesee Wesleyan, Oswego, Perry, Randolph, Rochester 
Female, Syracuse, Union Village, Washington Co., Wilson. 



Text Books used. 
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III. THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 

1. SKETCH OF ITS ORIGIN, OBJECTS AND PLAN. 

At a meeting of the Regents of the University, held on the 9th 
day of January, 1863, the reports of colleges and academies, and 
their mutual relations, being under consideration, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That it is expedient to hold annually, under the 
direction of this Boar$, a meeting of officers of colleges and aca- 
demies, and that a committee be appointed to draft a programme^ 
of business for the proposed meeting, to fix the time and place,' 
and to make such other arrangements as they may deem necessary." 

The committee of arrangements, on .the part of the Regents, 
were : Chancellor Pruyn, Governor Seymour, Mr. Benedict, Mr. 
Hawley, Mr. Clinton, Mr. Perkins, Secretary Woolworth. 

The meeting was held, according to appointment, on the fourth 
and fifth days of August, 1863. Chancellor Pruyn briefly stated 
the objects entertained by the Regents, which were mainly "to con- 
sider the mutual relations of colleges and academies, and to pro- 
mote, as largely as possible, the cause of liberal education in our 
State. While it is a part of the duty of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity to visit the fourteen colleges and more than two hundred 
academies subject to their supervision, it is- obvious that this ean- 
not be done as frequently as desirable, and that some such method 
as is now proposed, whereby educators may compare vie^vs witih 
each other and with the Regents, discuss methods of instruction 
and general modes of procedure, is alike practicable and necessary. 

A law enacted more than three-fourths of a century ago Tinas 
cited, by which the University was organized and clothed with 
powers similar to those held by the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford in England. The University of the State of New York, 
though generally regarded as a legal fiction, is in truth a grand 
reality. The numerous institutions of which it is composed are 
not, indeed, as in England, crowded into a single city, but are 
scattered, for popular convenience, over the entire State. It is 
hoped that the present meeting will more fully develop this fact, 
in accordance with which the officers of colleges and academies 
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now convened are cordially welcomed as members of a great State 
University. It is also confidently expected that the deliberations 
now inaugurated will result in the more intimate alliance and 
co-operation of the various institutions holding chartered rights 
under the Eegents of the University." 

The Chancellor and Secretary of the Regents were, on motion, 
duly elected presiding and recording officers of the meeting. A 
committee, subsequently made permanent for the year, and desig- 
nated as the executive committee, was appointed by the Chancellor 
to prepare and report an order of proceedings. Among other 
recommendations of the committee, the following were submitted 
and unanimously adopted : 

The Regents of the University of this State have called the pre- 
sent meeting of the officers of the Colleges and Academies subject 
to their visitation, for the purpose of mutual consultation respect- 
ing the Cause of Education, especially in the higher departments. 
It becomes a question of interest whether this convention shall 
assume a permanent form, and meet at stated intervals, cither an- 
nually, biennially or triennially. In the opinion of the Committee, 
it seems eminently desirable that the Regents and the Instructors 
in the Colleges and Academies should thus meet, with reference 
to the attainments of the following objects: 

1st. To secure a better acquaintance among those engaged in 
these departments of instruction, with each other, and with the 
Regents. 

.2d. To secure an interchange of opinions on the best methods 
of instruction in both colleges and academies; and, as a conse- 
quence, 

3d. To advance the.standard of education throughout the State. 

4th. To adopt such common rules as may seem best fitted to 
promote the harmonious workings of the State system of edu- 
cation. 

5th. To consult and co-operate with the Regents in devising and 
executing such plans of education as the advanced state of the 
population may demand. 

6th. To exert a direct influence upon the people and the Legis- 
lature of the State, personally and through the press, so as to 
secure such an appreciation of a thorough system of education, 
together with such pecuniary aid and legislative enactments as will 
place the institutions represented here in a position worthy of the 
.population and resources of the State. 

And for the attainment of these objects, the committee recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Meeting of Officers of Colleges aud Acade- 
mies be hereafter known and designated as " The University Con- 
vocation of the State of New York." 
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Resolved, That the members of this Convocation shall embrace, 

1. The members of the Board of Regents. 

2. All Instructors in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies, and 
higher departments of Public Schools that arc subject to the visi- 
tation of the Regents. 

3. The President, First Vice-President, and the Recording and 
Corresponding Secretaries of the New York State Teachers 7 Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That the Chancellor and Secretary of the Board of 
Regents shall act severally as the Presiding Officer and Permanent 
Secretary of the Convocation. 

Resolved, That the meeting of this Convocation shall be held 
annually in the city of Albany on the first Tuesday of August, at 
ten o'clock a. m., unless otherwise appointed by the Board of Re- 
gents. 

Resolved, That at each annual Convocation, the Chancellor shall 
announce the appointment by the Regents of an Executive Com- 
mittee of seven members, who shall meet during the recess of the 
Convocation at such time and place as the Regents may direct, 
with authority to transact business connected with its general 
object. 

The following resolutions were also adopted by the Convocation: 

Resolved, That we most heartily commend the course adopted 
by the Regents of the University, in calling this meeting of the 
officers of Colleges and Academies of the State. 

Resolved, That the marked success which has attended this 
meeting encourages us to believe that continued annual meetings 
of this kind will result in great good to the cause of education in 
the State. 



2. PROCEEDINGS OP THE FIR8T ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNIVERSITY CON- 
VOCATION OP THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

The First Anniversary of the University Convocation of the 
State of New York, held under the direction of the Regents of the 
University, convened in the Assembly Chamber of the Capito^, at 
half past ten o'clock a. m., July 26, 1864. 

The meeting was called to order by Chancellor Pruyn, ex-officio 
presiding officer of the Convocation. 

Prayer was offered by Sev. President Barnard of Columbia 
College. 
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On motion of Regent Wetmore, the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of 
Maryland, was invited to take a seat in the Convocation and to 
participate in its proceedings. Regents Wetmoro and Benedict 
Were appointed a committee of invitation. 

On motion of Secretary Woolworth a like courtesy was extended 
to gentlemen in the city from other States, interested in the cause 
of education. The executive committee was authorized to tender 
formal invitations. 

On motion, Professor Nichols, of N. Y. Free Academy, was 
appointed Assistant Secretary. 

On motion of Secretary Woolworth, the vacancies in the Exec- 
utive Committee, caused by the absence of Professor North and 
Principals Pratt and Rollo, were filled by the appointment 
of Professor Gallup, of Madison University, and Principals 
Flack, of Hudson River Institute, and Williams, of Ithaca Acad- 
emy. The Executive Committee then consisted of Professors 
Davies, of Columbia College, Gallup, of Madison University, 
Nichdls, of the. New York Free Academy, Principals King, of 
Washington County Seminary, Flack, of Hudson River Institute, 
Williams, of Ithaca Academy, and Secretary Woolworth. . 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson was introduced by Regent Wetmore. 

The Convocation took a brief recess to await the report of the 
Executive Committee on ike order of business, and to afford an 
opportunity for the registry of names of members. 

On re-assembling, Professor Jewell, of the State Normal School, 
read a paper on "The System and Method of Logical Analysis, 
applied to the Teaching of the English Language." 

The subject was discussed by Messrs. Davies of Columbia Col- 
lege, Benedict and Thomson of New York, Wilson of Onondaga 
Academy, McVicar and Williams of Brockport Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Cochran of the State Normal School, Woolworth and Cavert 
of Albany. 

Professor Nichols, of the New York Free Academy, read a 
jmper on " The Importance of Drawing as a branch of Collegiate 
Education." 

Professor Davies, as Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
weported that the Convocation would hold their daily sessions as 
follows : from 9 o'clock a. m. to 1 p. m. ; from 3J to 5 J p. m., and 
at 8 p. m. He further reported that the paper* of the afternoon 
and evening sessions would be : 
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(1.) " Examinations, as applied in England by the Government 
and the University," by Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn. 

(2.) u The Public Schools of Rochester and their Examina- 
tions," by Professor Edward Webster, of Rochester Free Academy. 

(3.) " The examinations of the New- York Free Academy 7 by 
Professor Werner of that institution. 

For the Evening Session : 

(4.) " A defence of Rhetoric" by Professor Upson of Hamilton 
College. 

Adjourned to 3£ p. m. 

Three and one half o'clock, P. M. 

The papers previously announced as the special order for the 
afternoon session were successively read by Dr. Barnard and Pro- 
fessors Webster and Werner, after which Regent Curtis read Mr. 
Anthon's letter to a trustee of Columbia College on the requisites 
of admission to the Freshman class of that institution. 

The discussion of the general subject of examinations was con- 
tinued by President Andersou of Rochester University, Professor 
Davies, Regents Benedict, Rankin and Wetmore, and Messrs. 
Williams, Woolworth, Cavert, Jewell and Flack. On motion of 
the last named gentleman, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee of six be appointed by the chan- 
cellor, consisting of three presidents or professors of colleges, and 
three. principals or professors of academies to corisult and report 
upon the requisites for admission to college. 

Adjourned to 8 p.m. 

Eight o'clock, P. M. 

The Convocation re-assembled, vice-chancellor Verplanck in the 
chair. 

According to previous arrangement, a paper entitled "A Defence 
of Rhetoric" was read by Professor Upson, of Hamilton College. 

The chancellor announced as the committee on " the requisites of 
admission to college:" Presidents Anderson, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, Fisher, of Hamilton College, and Barnard, of Columbia 
College, and Principals Mc Vicar, of Brockport Collegiate Institute, 
Williams, of Ithaca Academy, and Flack, of Hudson River Institute. 

.On motion of Secretary Woolworth, the name of President 
Kenyon, of Alfred University, was added to the committee. The 
names of Drs. Barnard, of Hartford, Ct., and Woolworth, of 
Albany, were also added, on motion of Professor Davies and 
Regent Wetmore, respectively. 
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In behalf of the executive committee, Professor Davies an- 
nounced the order of exercises for the following day. 

The committee recommend that the discussion from nine to eleven 
o'clock a. m., be confined to the following inquiries : 

(1.) How far shall examinations be oral and how far written ? 

(2.) What should be the amount of attainment for admission 
into Colleges ? 

• (3.) What is the best method for effecting a uniform grade of 
attainment for admission into the colleges ? 

(4.) How may competitive examinations for admission into the 
military and naval schools of the country, and for all civil offices, 
be secured ? 

At eleven o'clock a. m., a paper on " The Study of Language, 
Classic or Continental, as a Discipline to the Practical Intellect," 
by Professor L'Amoreaux, of Union College ; to be followed by 
a paper on " The Propriety and Duty of Teaching Physiology in 
Common Schools/' by Professor John H. Griscom, of the People's 
College. 

At three and one-half o'clock p. m., a paper, by Professor Lewis, 
of Union College, on "Methods of Teaching, with special reference 
to what is called Memoritcr Instruction." 

At eight o'clock p. m., "The Just Place and Proportion of the 
Studies commonly comprised in a Sub-graduate Course of Instruc- 
tion," by Professor Nairne, of Columbia College. 

The Convocation then adjourned to the state library, in accord- 
ance with an invitation by the chancellor, in behalf of the regents 

as trustees. 

Wednesday, July 27, 9 o'clock a. m. 

The Convocation having been called to order by the chancellor, 
was opened with prayer by Rev. President Fisher, of Hamilton 
College.. 

The chancellor announced the topics for discussion during the 
first two hours of the session. 

On motion of Professor Davies, the speakers were limited to 
ten minutes each. 

The discussion was opened by President Anderson, who was 
followed by Regents Wetmore, Benedict and Curtis, and Pro- 
fessors Thomson, Davies and Lambert. 

Regent Wetmore then offered a series of resolutions on the 
subject of selecting candidates for admission to the U. S. military 
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academy at West Point ; -whereupon, on motion of Regent Curtis, 
the whole subject under discussion, with the resolutions, was 
referred to a committee of three to be appointed by the chair. 
The chancellor appointed as such committee, .Regents Curtis and 
Wetmore and President Anderson. 

The hour of eleven having arrived, the chancellor announced as 
the special order, Professor L'Ainoreaux's paper on "The Study 
of Languages," Ac. ; after the reading of which and a brief 
recess (Regent Benedict in the chair), Dr. Griscom's paper on 
11 Teaching Physiology in Common Schools," was presented. 

Mr. Curtis, in behalf of the committee on examinations and Mr. 
Wetmore's resolutions, reported the following amended series 
of resolutions, which were duly adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the University Convocation of 
the State of New York, it is of the highest public importance that 
the candidates for admission to the U. S. military academy at 
West Point and to the U. S. naval academy, should be selected, 
so far as practicable, from the students of the highest merit in the 
institutions of learning in the State ; the degree of merit to be 
ascertained by competitive examination. 

Resolved, That all persons officially charged with the interests 
of education in this State, are earnestly invited to lend their 
co-operation in promoting a measure of such vital interest to the 
cause of education and to the welfare of the country. 

Resolved, That the board of Regents of the University be* 
requested to lay a copy of these resolutions before the representa- 
tives of the State in Congress, and that the board be respectfully 
urged to devise some practical method by which this most desira- 
ble result may be achieved. 

The chancellor read an invitation to the* Convocation, from the 
faculty of Union College, through Professor L'Amoreaux, to 
attend the commencement exercises of the institution, to-morrow 
(Thursday), at ten o'clock a. m. 

Dr. Cruikshank, corresponding secretary of the N. Y. State 
Teachers' Association, made a statement with reference to the 
action of that body. 

On motion of Professor Davies, the chancellor was requested 
to appoint a committee of three, to confer with the committee 
of said association, relative to their mutual relations and in- 
terests. 

Three and one-half o'clock P. 3f. 

The Convocation re-assembled, Regent Wetmore in the Chair, 
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who introduced Professor Lewis, of Union College. Subject, 
11 Methods of Teaohing, with special reference to what is called 
Memoriter Instruction." 

The discussion of the same subject was continued by Regent 
Benedict and Professors White, of Oneida Conference Seminary, 
Jewell and Webster. 

Professor Frost, of Hudson River Institute, read a paper, en- 
titled u A more thorough Preparatory Course for College." 

Professor Davies reminded the Convocation of the annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers 7 Association, to be held in Buffalo on 
the second day of August next, and invited the members to attend. 

Dr. Cruikshank also invited the Convocation to attend the ses- 
sions of the National Teachers' Association, at Ogdensburgh on 
the tenth of August, and the American Institute of Instruction, 
at Portland, Me., on the sixteenth day of August. 

President Anderson, in behalf of the Committee on Examina- 
tions, stated that they were not prepared to report. On motion of 
Professor Davies, the Committee was continued for the ensuing 
year, and requested to correspond with the institutions of the 
State and report at the next annual convocation. 

On motion of Principal King, the paper of Professor Frost was 
referred to the same Committee. 

Adjourned to eight o'clock p. m. 

Eight o'clock P. M. 

The Chancellor called the Convocation to order, and introduced 
Professor Nairne, of Columbia College, who read a paper entitled 
"The Just Place and Proportion of the Studies commonly com- 
prised in a sub-graduate Course of Instruction." 

Governor Seymour followed with an eloquent and appropriate 
address, after which the thanks of the Convocation were tendered 
to Chancellor Pruyn, for the able and dignified manner in which 
he had presided over its deliberations. 

The Chancellor courteously responded, and declared the Con- 
vocation adjourned. 
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Registered List of Members in Attendance. 
Board of Regents. 

John V. L. Pruyn, Chancellor Albany. 

Gulian C. Verplanck, Vice-Chancellor. . .. New York. 

Samuel B. Woolworth, Secretary Albany. 

Horatio Seymour, Governor A Albany. 

David R Floyd Jones, Lieutenant-Governor Amityville, L. I. 

Victor M. Rice, Sup't of Public Instruction Buffalo. 

Prosper M. Wetmore New York. 

Gideon Hawley Albany. 

Robert G. Rankin „ „ Newburgh. 

Erastus C. Benedict New York. 

Isaac Parks , Cambridge. 

Robert S. Hale „ Elizabethtown. 

George R Perkins Utica. 

George W. Curtis „ North Shore, S.I. 

Colleges. 
Columbia College President F. A. P. Barnard. 

Professor Charles Davies. 
Union College Professor Taylor Lewis. 

Professor Wendell LAmoreaux. 
Hamilton College President Samuel W. Fisher. 

Professor Anson J. Upson. 

Madison University m . m Professor Ezra S. Gallup. 

St. John's College Warden R B. Fairbairn. 

Rochester University President M. B. Anderson. 

People's College Professor John H. Griscom. 

Elmira Female College Professor D. R. Ford. 

Albany Medical College Professor J. H. Armsby. 

State Normal School Principal D. H. Cochran. 

Professor F. S. Jewell. 

Professor L. C. Cooley. 
Dudley Observatory Director G. W. Hough. 

Academies. 

Albany Academy w Principal James W. Mason. 

Alfred Academy Principal Wm. C. Kenyon. 
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THE JUST PLACE AND PROPORTION OF THE 
SEVERAL STUDIES COMMONLY COMPRISED IN 
A SUBGRADUATE COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. 

BY CHARLES MURRAY NAIRNE, M. A., 
Professor of Philosophy and Belles Lett res in Columbia College. 

The subject on which I shall have the honor to address you, and 
which, in effect, was prescribed to me by your committee through 
one of its most distinguished members, is " The just place and 
proportion of the several studies commonly comprised in a sub- 
graduate course of instruction." 

A strong desire to render our conclusions exhaustive, and to build 
them on a foundation both sure and stedfast, will account for my 
use of the fixed principles, and the precise language of that science 
which alone can safely guide us in our present investigation. 

The discussion before us naturally divides itself into two 
branches : First, the end of a collegiate education; and second, the 
means by which that end is to be attained. 

To avoid awkward circumlocution, allow me here to premise 
that, when I speak of a college and a collegiate education, I mean 
by the former a faculty of arts conducting an undergraduate course, 
and by the latter that instruction which ought to bo imparted to a 
student before the faculty shall grant him his diploma. 

First, then, as to the end of a college education. This point I 
desire to state with all possible plainness, and to iusist on with even 
iterative earnestness, because, on the adoption of it, all that is to 
follow must depend. 

The object of a collegiate education is the general development 
of mind: not the training of any one generic capacity — as, for 
example, the intellect or capacity for knowing ; still less of one or 
more of the specific faculties, contained under a generic capacity — 
as, for example, the faculty of memory or of judgment — but the 
development of mind in all its capacities and faculties, so that the 
student when he graduates shall, up to the measure of his powers, 
be perfected — thoroughly furnished unto any kind of mental work. 

There may be institutions for instruction in specific prefessions, 
law schools, schools of engineering, theological seminaries, medi- 
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cal schools, military academies and schools of commerce ; but none 
of these must be confounded, either in end or means, with colleges 
as we here understand the term. The purpose of a college is to 
prepare the student — not for the practice of a profession — but for 
the duties of a man ; so that, when his mind has been symmetri- 
cally and fully developed, he may then commence a second, and 
more restricted preparation for some particular walk of practical 
exertion. 

A college is a mental gymnasium. The exercises of a physical 
gymnasium ought to be regulated according to anatomical princi- 
ples. Their object is to develop and strengthen every corporeal 
member and organ to its utmost symmetrical capacity. For this 
purpose such implements arc provided and such exercises devised, 
as science and experience recommend. It is true that many of the 
occupations of the working man tend to establish the health and 
fortify the frame. Diggiug, plowing, mowing, hammering, lifting, 
rowiug, hoisting, climbing, marching, are all good in gymnastic 
practice ; but any one of these exercises would produce only a 
partial development ; and, therefore, our young men, who covet 
full strength and symmetry, are not content with the mere bodily 
labor by which bread is earned. They do not run, leap, vault, 
lift and climb, like acrobats, hod-carriers and sailors, to make a 
living ; but, like men, to make themselves better men. They spar 
without intending to become prize-fighters, fence without a view to 
the army, mount ladders, ropes and poles without intending to go 
before the mast, swing clubs without reference to the police com- 
mission, and toss sledge-hammers without a single hope of ever 
turning bar-iron into coin. Their sole purpose — amusement 
excepted — is, I repeat, the best possible development of their 
corporeal powers, that they may do justice to the body which 
God has been pleased to create — may be healthy, hardy, active, 
expert and strong — fit for any labor that their lot or their country 
may require of them, and partakers of that great blessing, a sound 
body for a sound mind. 

In like manner, our college students are not apprentices learn- 
ing trades and professions. Our duty is not to make of them 
lawyers, ministers, physicians, merchants, architects and engineers. 
Our duty is to make men of them — to bring out all their powers 
of mind as far as we can, and then send them, thus developed, -to 
such specific and professional trainers as they or their friends may 
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choose. If any study that shall \ be directly useful in respect of 
some leading profession is, at the same time, as useful, or- nearly 
as useful, in respect of systematic mental training, then by all 
means that study ought to be included in a sub-graduate curricu- 
lum ; just as digging and climbing may be very proper exercises, 
in a system of gymnastic training. And in fact such studies 
always are included. Mathematics and mechanics are directly 
useful to the architect, the navigator and the engineer. Chemistry, 
geology, , botany, mineralogy and many branches of physics are 
directly useful in medicine, mining, and the industrial arts. Logic 
is useful to all reasoners, language and rhetoric to all writers and 
speakers, history and political science to all legislators, and philo- 
sophy to all teachers and clergymen. Nay, contrary to a very 
common opinion, the last studies of this list are more generally 
useful than the first ; for only some men are architects, engineers, 
navigators, physicians and artizans, while all men are reasoners 
and speakers ; and, indirectly at least, all men are critics, legisla- 
tors and instructors. To say that a young man should not study 
classics or metaphysics, because he is not to make his bread by 
classics and metaphysics, is as absurd as to say that he should not 
practice gymnastics, because he is not to make his bread by play- 
ing on parallel bars, and vaulting over wooden horses. It is not 
bread that we seek iu either case — not bread but strength ; not 
money but manhood ; not even the advantage of professional skill 
to society, but the advantage of perfected powers to the individual 
and the race. 

This view of a sub-graduate course may be justified on the low 
ground of utility ; for a fully developed mind is surely the most 
useful of. all possessions ; aud it is still more triumphantly defen- f 
sible on the higher ground of duty. But this latter consideration 
we reserve as a proper close of our discussion. Meanwhile let us 
hasten to its second branch, namely : The instrumentality by which 
a full and fair mental development may be attained. 

Hitherto I have stated the object of a collegiate education only 
as a whole ; but, in explaining the means of attaining that object, 
it will be necessary to consider the powers of the human mind in 
some detail ; for, unless by analysis the end of our endeavors be 
relieved of its complexity, the application of our varied instru- 
mentality cannot be made distinctly intelligible. 

[Senate, No. 55.] 22 
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. Amid the many uncertainties which, it must be confessed, still 
beset the science of mind, a considerable number of fundamental 
facts, and a still more considerable number of details have been 
indisputably ascertained. The disputed points we can afford to 
pass by ; the undoubted facts will serve our present purpose. 

It is true,, then, that the human mind has Three Generic Ca- 
pacities — the capacity of Knowing, the capacity of Feeling, and 
the capacity of Willing. The first of these is commonly called the 
Intellect; the second may be called the Susceptibility, and the 
third is named the Will. Every mental act is referable to one or 
more of these capacities. Their several operations are, I think, 
more or less blended in every case; but, however that may be, a 
careful analysis can always detect in any complex act, the simple 
elements of which it is compounded, and legitimately classify them 
as acts of knowing, feeling, or willing. The intellect, the suscep- 
tibility, and the will operate in a fixed relation to each other. 
Knowing precedes feeling, and is conditional for it; since no feel- 
ing ever arises in the susceptibility unless there be previously in 
the intellect an object to which the feeling may be directed. And 
both knowing and feeling necessarily precede volition; for no vo- 
lition ever arises without an object known in the intellect, and a 
feeling towards that object in the susceptibility — the former 
being the end, and the latter the motive of the volition. In short, 
these three capacities belong to every mind — these three and no 
more — and the purpose of a collegiate education is to develop 
these capacities; not the intellect alone, as many erroneously sup- 
pose, but the intellect, the suceptibility, and the will together. 

Such being the object of a college education, the precise ques- 
tion now before us is this: How shall the studies of an undergra- 
duate course be arranged and apportioned so as best to develop, 
1. The intellect; 2. The susceptibility; and, 3. The will ? Much 
condensation on my part, and kind attention on yours, will be 
needed that I may answer this question within the compass of a 
single address. 

I. The Intellect. — As it is now known that man is endowed 
with three generic capacities — intellect, susceptibility and will- 
so it is likewise known that the intellect comprises under it thre6 
specific faculties — the sense, the understanding, and the reason. 
The sense is faculty for perceiving; Sir William Hamilton calls it 
the presentative faculty. The understanding is faculty fo* think 
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ing; Hamilton calls it the elaborative faculty. The reason is fao- 
ulty for comprehending in universal and necessary principles; 
Hamilton calls it, with less felicity, the regulative faculty. AH 
these faculties require education. How shall we educate them ? 

The operation of perceiving is three-fold. First, an impression 
must be made on the organ of sense by an external substance. 
On this impression the living organ reacts, and tlyough this action 
and reaction a neutral product is attained, which continues in 1 the 
sense till it is evolved as object in the light of consciousness. 
The process here imperfectly described is psychologically called 
sensation — the product, a content in the sense — that which is con- 
tained in the sentient organ. For example, a wave of air impinges 
on the organ of hearing ; the organ, being pervaded with a sen- 
tient energy, reacts in its own way, and a double change occurs. 
The external undulation is no longer a wave of air. The ear is 
no longer an empty organ. It has taken a content, from which, 
by an agency that I shall presently explain, a sound, and only a 
sound, is brought out in consciousness. Again, suppose a wave 
of the light-bearing ether impinges on the eye. The living organ 
reacts on the impression from without, and, as before, a double 
change is produced. The external undulation disappears, and the 
eye is no longer empty. It, too, has taken a content, from which 
the same agency will evolve in the consciousness a color, and not 
a sound, a taste, or an odor. This first process — namely sensation 
— is* incapable of improvement by education. Yet it is in sensa- 
tion — on the very outer threshold of our knowing — that the mys- 
terious meeting of mind and matter is accomplished. Both pro- 
cess and product are partly material and partly intellectual. 

The content in the organ now existing, it is next distinguished, 
by an agency purely intellectual, from all contents in the other 
organs, and all other contents in the same organ. This act of dis- 
tinguishing may be called qualification — determining the quale of 
the content or what it is. Dr. Hickok calls it observation. 

The act of qualification is followed by«a third — also purely in- 
tellectual — which may be styled quantification, because it deter- 
mines the quantum of the content — how much it is. Hickok calls it 
attention. 

Qualification is altogether a distinguishing act. To the first 
percept in a mind's experience the term distinguishing is not appli- 
cable: for distinguishing implies a plurality of percepts to be dis- 
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tinguished from each other. The same objection does not lie 
against the word observing, which literally would mean a hold- 
ing of the object over against the mind till the defining agency 
puts it within limits; qualifying t. e. determining the quale or 
quid est of the content, is a better term than either ; but the 
distinguishing of one content from another is more easily understood. 

Qualification is altogether a limiting act ; and both must take 
place before the content is brought out, in the light of conscious- 
ness, as a distinct and definite phenomenon — that is, before complete 
perception can be effected. 

Qualification and quantification — or if you prefer the names — 
observation and attention, unlike sensation, are each capable of 
being educated, and cannot be perfected without education. 

To those familiar with the philosophy of perception, the triple 
process I have just described needs no further explanation; but a 
single illustrative example may make it plain even to the unini- 
tiated. There may be sensation — by which I mean simply the 
taking of the content — without either observation or attention. 
For instance, I may be so intent on study that the clock in my 
library may strike, without my being conscious of its striking. Here 
the sounding bell has set the air in motion ; the aerial waves have 
struck my ear ; and the living organ has undoubtedly responded. 
Sensation, in a word, has been accomplished ; but, because I have 
determined neither what the sensation was, nor how much it was — 
have exercised neither observation nor attention — there has been 
no consciousness of sound. Again both sensation and observation 
may take place, and so a distinct phenomenon will appear in con- 
sciousness ; but no phenomenon at once distinct and definite can 
there appear, till I have also, by attention, determined the quantity 
of the content. Thus, I may not have been so entirely absorbed 
in my studies as not to have perceived a ringing sound ; but, be- 
cause I have not quantified the duration of the notes and measured 
their intensity, as one swelled and died, and was succeeded by 
another, my perception, although distinct, is not definite. I cannot 
tell what hour the clock has struck. I only know that I perceived 
a sound, and not a color or a smell — that is I have been able to 
distinguish the sensation, but not to put it within limits of time and 
degree. It is only where this last act has been done that my per- 
ception is- perfect. 

Such is external perception — perception of the qualities and 
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events of the outer world. But there is an inner world which has 
likewise its phenomena. Perception of these is internal percep- 
tion. Here there are no material organs as in external perception. 
The mind, however, has the peculiar property of affecting itself 
while it acts; and thus serves as organ of the inner sense — takes 
contents from its own operation. v These contents are distinguished, 
as before, on observation. Thoughts are cliscriminated from feel- 
ings, and both from volitions; and one thought is distinguished 
from another, one feeling from another, and one act of the will 
from another. Thus, mental acts become distinct phenomena in 
the light of consciousness, just as material qualities do in external 
perception. But internal perception is not yet complete. The 
mind must not only determine what its acts are; it must also de- 
termine how much they are. Qualification and quantification must 
both take place before the inner phenomena are at once distinct 
and definite. The only difference between the quantification of 
internal and of external contents is, that the former can be limited 
only on time and degree — whereas some of the latter admit of 
three limitations — limitation in space, as well as in time and 
degree. 

No faculty is more important than that of perception. It fur- 
nishes almost all the materials which the understanding elaborates 
into the manifold forms of human knowledge. In perception the 
soul is first awakened, and by perception it is continually fed. If 
our apprehensions are inaccurate, if our phenomena are fallacious, 
all our subsequent mental work must be a delusion and a snare. 
To train the observing and attending agency is, therefore, a capital 
part of the instructor's duty. What are our means of doing this 
duty in a sub-graduate course ? 

The method of induction urged by Bacon, in preference to that 
of speculation and deduction as followed in the middle ages, is 
founded on the maxim that man is not the lawgiver, but only the 
observer and interpreter of nature ; and the wonderful progress 
of true knowledge, since his time, establishes, by ten thousand 
proofs, that all discovery depends on a diligent use of the first 
faculty of the intellect. Neither in the ratiocination of the under- 
standing, nor in the insight of the reason, do the modems excel 
the aucients. They owe their superiority as discoverers to their 
better employment and cultivation of the sense. Now, in a sub- 
graduate course, the whole range of the experimental and obser- 
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vational sciences, and the whole field of philosophy, are open to 
our choice as means of education in perception. For the educa- 
tion of the external sense, we have such studies as chemistry, 
geology and paleontology, botany, mineralogy, experimental 
optics, and practical astronomy ; and for that of the internal, 
psychology, including ethics, esthetics, and logic or the laws of 
thought. 

In modern science, many of the most pregnant experiments 
depend upon, and many of the most important facts are deter- 
mined by, the distinguishing and defining of a shape, a color, a 
sound, a taste, or a smell. To discriminate these from each other, 
and to limit them in space, or in duration and intensity, are the 
great arts of the accomplished observer. In the hands of a novice, 
such aids to delicate perception as the telescope, the microscope, 
the stethoscope, &c, &c., are mere toys ; in the hands of an expert 
they are wonderful instruments of discovery. And why ? Because 
the latter has cultivated his native faculty of perception to a 
degree that seems almost miraculous, while the former uses it 
only in its natural state. To the beginner in botany, geology, 
paleontology, and alj the sciences which require quickness and 
precision of eye, the perceptive power of an Agassiz is more 
astonishing than the stories told by Cooper of the Indian's track- 
ing a trail, or divining the proximity of a foe. Lord Eosse and 
Sir John Herschel can descry signs and wonders in the heavens, 
that an ordinary man could not see, though these observers them- 
selves should adjust the " optic tube" to his vision. Amid a land- 
scape, the sense of the artist is busy with every difference of shade 
and shape, while you or I would be affected only by the scene as 
a whole. The plowman plods listlessly over hills and valleys 
which ihe mining engineer would infer, by means of his trained 
perception, to be the hiding places of silver and gold. And then, 
in the internal sense, how marvellous is the analytic power of a 
philosopher who has ransacked theiield of consciousness; and so 
learned to distinguish and define every variety of thought, feeling 
and volition, when compared with the crude observation of those 
who, intent mainly on that which is external, seldom turn their 
regards within, and pass their lives with never a speculation in 
their souls ! How divine the skill of the great poet who com- 
pounds the common elements of human nature — its varieties of 
knowing, feeling and willing — or of material nature — its dimen- 
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sions, colors, odors, sounds and motions — into his curious crea- 
tions, and of the great critic who decomposes the same according 
to the revelations of the inner sense, when viewed beside the 
gross apprehension of a clown, who can see no more in Captain 
Cuttle than a funny old skipper, or In Hamlet than a melancholy, 
half-crazy prince, who jilted his lady-love, and occasioned her 
suicide by drowning ! 

It is true that several of the handicrafts and professions of ordi- 
nary life may cultivate keenness of perception under the names of 
a correct eye, a delicate touch, or a sensitive ear; but this result 
comes obviously more by accident than design, whereas the faculty 
of a college posesses, and should be able, scientifically, to apply 
the whole instrumentality of apparatus and science, which has been 
provided expressly to educate both the outer and the inner sense 
of the student. It is also true that we cannot send forth our 
graduates perfected in perceptive power, but we certainly are 
able to commence the work and show the way to start the young 
investigator and conduct him so far in the true path of knowing. 
And this is all we profess to do in educating any faculty of mind. 
Its future cultivation must be left to the student himself. But 
how great the advantage of beginning aright, instead of blunder- 
ing about and wasting time and energy in efforts which chance 
alone may guide. 

But there is still another function of the sense for which the 
means of education ought to be provided. Besides the action of 
extreme sense, when it distinguishes and limits contents in the 
material organ, and of the internal sense when it distinguishes and 
limits contents in the mind itself, there is an action of the pure 
sense, in which the constructive faculty operates without sensa- 
tion. A geometrical line or an arithmetical number is constructed 
from no content in the eye. It is a product purely intellectual. 
The diagram or numeral merely represents it after it has been 
constructed in the mind. 

When this exercise of the sense is indulged for mere amusement, 
when it is nothing but a sense play — a grotesque or graceful 
gambolling of the image-making power — we call it fancy. 
When it constructs, in view of an intelligent end — when it implies 
plan or purpose of utility — a truth — we call it imagination. 

To such creatures of the imagination belong all mathematical 
figures. They are pure mental images; their representatives on 
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the blackboard being but rude symbols whereby we steady the 
mind in reasoning about them. 

In material nature there is no pure geometry. That exists only 
in the intellect of the mighty ,Maker; and as all embodiment of the 
ideal in matter must be merely approximative, so Se, by approxi- 
mation, realizes pure mathematical forms in the works of His 
hands. The surface of a planet is but a rough approach to a 
sphere, and its path is as irregular as that of a drunken man. The 
ellipse is only the normal line about which it oscillates. 

Now it is clear from the very examples of constructive imagina- 
tion which I have given, that the training of it is amply provided 
for in the study of mathematics, especially geometry. In order to 
exercise it aright, problems and theorems should frequently be 
solved without the aid of diagrams. Thus only can you make a real 
geometer.* 

The uses of mathematics — and indeed of all studies — as a gym- 
nastic for the understanding, the reason, the susceptibility, and the 
will, shall be noticed in their proper places. 

So much for the education of the sense, or first faculty of the 
intellect. Pass we now to that of the second — namely, the under- 
standing. 

The revived study of logic has made us more generally familiar 
with those operations that take place in the sphere of the under- 
standing than we are with the operations necessary to complete 
perception. Therefore I need say little on the psychology of the 
second faculty of the intellect, except that its ultimate functions 
are to judge and to reason. For these ends, in addition to the 
powers of judgment and inference, the mind, as understanding 
agent, is endowed with the auxiliary powers of memory, associa- 
tion, abstraction, conception, and reflection. All these, both prin- 

* A most desirable addition to an undergraduate course would be the stud j of music and free 
hand drawing as a gymnastic for the sense. Bat to render this addition possible, it would 
be necessary that oar primary schools should make music and drawing as prominent parts of 
education, as reading and writing, that oar grammar schools should continue the cultiva- 
tion of these arts, and that our colleges should hold entrance examinations in them, as 
well as in English, classics and mathematics. With such preparation, the student would proit 
by the instructions of accomplished artist professors, and beeome a competent and sympa- 
thetic amateur, if not an artist himself; while fond praotice and sketching from nature 
would afford recreation that would' alternate delightfully with the severer exercises Of cricket, 
base -ball and bpating. As this improvement, however, is not be looked for in the. present 
State of things, I have assigned no place to music and drawing in the scheme of studies 
which will he found in » subsequent part of this paper. 
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cipal and auxiliary, are eminently susceptible of education, and 
every study comprehended in a sub-graduate course is a fit means 
of educating them. 

My original plan, in this paper, was to consider the cultivation 
of each of these powers in succession, as I have done in the case 
of the sense; but your time forbids such detail; and the fact, on 
all sides admitted, that a college education is carefully calculated 
to instruct in memorizing, abstracting, generalizing, and reasoning, 
justifies me in passing over, with a few remarks, the group of fac- 
ulties which consists of memory, abstraction, conception, judg- 
ment, and inference. 

For the cultivation of memory our means are most ample. 
Every recitation implies recollection; and all progress depends on 
the retaining of that which has been once acquired. There is, 
moreover, much in every course that ought to be committed ver- 
batim. Of this kind are all definitions, which are presumed to 
have been carefully considered and logically expressed — all rules 
that embody principles in choice words, and all enunciations of 
propositions. No substitution of the student's own language can 
ever improve these; but, on the contrary, will impair them both 
in perspicuity and precision. 

With regard to the rest of the group, all study which goes be- 
yond the mere storing of the memory with facts, necessarily im- 
plies the exercise of abstraction and generalization, in order to 
classify and conceive; of judgment, in order to predicate; and of 
reasoning or inference, in order to conclude. It matters not whe- 
ther the study be language or science commonly so called (for 
grammar also is a science), analysis, synthesis, and syllogism per- 
vade them all. Both words and things must be classified accord- 
ing to their common properties; comprehensive judgments must 
be attained in both cases; and from these judgments conclusions 
must, in both cases, be logically drawn. 

Some of our studies are more adapted to the development of the 
understanding in deduction, and others in induction; but since in- 
duction and deduction are equally necessaiy to the building up of 
science, we need not dispute as to which kind of study should be 
preferred. A curriculum including only formal logic and mathe- 
matics would be as defective as one including only concrete sci- 
ence, or one comprising only language and philosophy. The sole 
difference of opinion that can here arise is one with respect to the 
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preponderance of the deductive or the inductive; an obviously 
nugatory controversy, since a justly balanced course implies that 
there shall be no preponderance. A mere mathematician or for- 
mal logician would be a very imperfect man; a simple college 
curiosity; a dry square root, or mere mode and figure of a man; 
but 1 maintain that a person who, if he really tried, could not ap- 
prehend the relations of space and number, and trace these to 
their logical results, would be incapable of apprehending any 
first principles, and of reasoning on any subject whatever. Math- 
ematical ideas are the most obvious of all rational intuitions; math- 
ematical ratiocination is the simplest of all reasoning — the intui- 
tions being complements of sense-concepts, and the reasoning unin- 
cumbered with contingency of any kind; and the philosopher who 
talks as if to him they were mysteries not penetrable, or not worth 
penetrating, is either undeserving of the name he assumes, or con- 
temptuously undervalues that of which he continues in voluntary 
ignorance. He is not more wise, and not less foolish, than the 
mathematician who refuses to be convinced on any other than 
strictly demonstrative evidence. Both are imperfectly developed 
men. 

But while mathematical principles are thus the clearest of all 
principles, and mathematical reasoning the simplest application of 
logic, yet in mathematics the trains of argument, or series of con- 
centrated syllogisms, are for the most part larger, and frequently 
very much longer, than in the natural sciences when these do not 
admit of mathematical treatment. Hence, as an exercise in pro- 
tracted reasoning witbbut perception, we possess the pure mathe- 
matics ; as an exercise in brief reasoning combined with external 
perception, we possess the non-mathematical sciences ; and as an 
exercise both of perception and protracted reasoning, we possess 
the mathematical physics — the three constituting a mental gym- 
nastic of the most beautiful order. 

Language, as a means of developing the understanding, differs 
both from mathematics and from science, and is superior to either. 
It is not so abstract as the ouc, nor so material as the other. like 
histpry, it is philosophy teaching by example. It is a revelation, 
in written symbols, of the laws of our common thought and feel- 
ing. Consequently, we sympathize with it more than we do witji 
science and mathematics. It is more human. It exeroises the 
powers of analysis and synthesis on psychological subjects without 
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becoming metaphysical, the ingenuity without fatiguing it, and 
the reasoning faculty without putting it in fetters. Add to this 
that it is an esthetical and rhetorical as well as a purely intellec- 
tual exercise ; that it is often the Vehicle of exquisite sentiment 
and fine imagination ; and that it continually communicates know- 
ledge more directly valuable than that of its own facts and prin- 
ciples — combine all these excellencies, and you will understand, 
without further enlargement on my part, how the study of lan- 
guage has always enjoyed so much favor in good schools and 
colleges. 

Of all languages— certainly of all European languages — the 
Greek and Latin are the most perfect. In compactness, precision, 
flexibility and power, no modern tongue equals them. Milton, in 
his syntactical Arrangement, is the most classical of English 
writers ; and no man ever studied the Paradise Lost without won- 
dering at the skill of the poet in compelling the reader to empha- 
size the very word that the sense requires to be emphasized, and 
in making the verse a grand organ symphony to the sentiment. 
But the lack of inflexion in the English language perpetually 
increases the difficulty of this task, and not seldom the writer 
risks being obscure for the sake of his favorite structure. No 
doubt Milton, when he wrote, felt the inferiority of his own speech 
to that of the Greeks and Romans ; and we, who read, discern the 
same in the studied inversions, and involved constructions to 
which his art has forced him to resort, but which, in the classic 
languages, would have been easy and natural. Moreover, all the 
great works of classical antiquity are so immaculate in taste, and 
so faultless in rhetoric that, like the architecture and statuary of 
Athens, they are models which we strive to imitate without 
expecting to equal. Hence, the place of pre-eminence that Greek 
and Latin have always maintained, and always will maintain, in 
every system of liberal education. Among men of mind, the 
accomplished classical scholar is to the rest, what among men of 
manners, the polished city resident is to his rural brethren : what 
the high bred frequenter of exalted society is to the respectable 
country gentleman ; what Lord L'Estrange is to Squire Hazeldean, 
in the " Varieties of English Life." Of course this exquisitely 
refining effect of classical culture cannot be appreciated unless 
where the culture is thorough and extensive^ To show how the 
effect is produced, would require a much more elaborate analysis 
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of the causes than I am able to give. The effect, however, is 
indubitable. 

Of the auxiliary powers of the understanding, two still remain 
to be noticed, namely, association and reflection. 

Association is the power of calling up one thought into con- 
sciousness by occasion of another. Its use and the means of cul- 
tivating it will be seen together. 

First, it is exercised in the perpetual Tfork of remembering. In 
all acts of committing and recalling to memory,- the student prac- 
tices association almost unawares, and becomes more expert in it 
than other men. 

Second, since science mainly consists in the classification of facts 
according to observed resemblances between them, such classifica- 
tion must be greatly facilitated by the power of association, and 
the power must be strengthened by the constant exercise of clas- 
sifying. One fact perceived will conjure up others that may be 
associated with it through the great law of similarity and contrast, 
and thus our observation will be guided in its generalizations by 
rule, instead of blundering towards them at random. 
• Third, the power of association is that which enables the orator 
to illustrate by analogy, the poet to fascinate by figures, and the 
wit to charm by remote and unexpected allusions. The brilliancy 
which distinguishes the man of genius from the plain proser is, for 
the most part, due to the associative power, which the former pos- 
sesses in greater original perfection, and has cultivated with more 
care than the latter. This third function of association finds its 
field of exercise in the analysis of great literary works, and in the 
production of original compositions. 

Reflection is one of the most diflicult of mental operations. The 
•natural course of our thoughts is a constant onward flow, one 
thought introducing another according to the laws of association, 
and the whole procession passing along the field of consciousness 
without stop or returning. Hence to interrupt the flow of thought, 
or to turn back upon it* demands an extraordinary effort; and 
such arresting of the current of thought, or returning to that 
thought which has just passed, aud detaining it for examination, 
is called reflection* > 

Without reflection perfect knowledge is evidently impossible; 
all study requires it; and the cultivation of the reflective power is 
one of the most striking distinctions of the learned man from the 
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unlearned man. An uneducated witness would run, up and dcrtfn, 
right and left, through all the ramifications and concomitants of a 
transaction, did not his questioner, reflecting for him, keep his 
mind on the main track of the story; When Dame Quickly would 
remind Sir John FalstafF of his promise to marry her, she rambles 
whithersoever the unchecked suggestions of association lead her. 
An educated lady, reflecting on the most important portions of the 
train of reminiscence, would have brought only those to bear upon 
her faithless lover. This characteristic of defective education is ' 
turned to good account by Mr. Dickens in some of his ludicrous 
creations.* 

So much must suffice for the means and method of cultivating 
the understanding, or second faculty of the intellect. 

III. The reason is the faculty of insight and comprehension. 
It is faculty for apprehending the absolute, and comprehe?iding the 
conditioned in the absolute. 

The sense knows not itself; the understanding knows not itself; 
but the reason looks into and around both the sense and the under- 
standing, determining the conditions that are necessary to all their 
action. For the sense it determines that space and time are a priori 
necessary to the existence of phenomena ; and it comprehends all 
places and periods in a space and time to which nothing can be 
added, and from which nothing can be taken away. For the 
understanding it determines that substance is necessary to the. 
connecting of qualities into things ; that cause is necessary to 
alb simple change ; and that reciprocal efficiency is necessary, 
when one phenomenon changes with another. It thus com- 
prehends all quality in substance, all simple events in cause ; 
and all coaetaneous events in reciprocal efficiency. 

* See Mrs. Nickleby passim, e. g., €t I think there mast be something in the place," 
said Mrs. Nickleby, who had been listening in silence, " for, soon after I was married, I 
went to Stratford with poor dear Mr. Nickleby, in a post-chaise from Birmingham. Was it 
a post -chaise though? Yes, it must have been a post-chaise, because I recollect remarking 
at the time that the driver had a green shade over his left eye — in a post-chaise from Bir- 
mingham ; and after we had seen Shakespeare's tomb and birth-place, we went back to the 
inn there, where we slept that night, and I recolleot that all night long I dreamt of nothing 
but a black gentleman, at full length, in plaster -of- Paris, with a lay-down collar tied with 
two tassels, leaning against a post and thinking; and when I woke in the morning and des- 
cribed him to Mr. Nickleby, he said it. was Shakespeare jast as he had been when he was 
alive, which was very curious indeed. Stratford— Stratford," continued Mrs. Nickleby, 
considering, " Tes, I am positive about that, because I recollect I was in the family way 
with my son Nicholas at the time, and I had been very much frightened by an Italian image 
that very morning. In fact it was a mercy, Ma'am, that my son did not turn out to be a 
Shakespeare, and what a dreadful thing that would have been." — Nicholas Nickleby, Chap- 
ter zxvii. 
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Again, reason looks into nature ; sees therein a supernatural ; 
and comprehends nature in that supernatural. " The invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and godhead." 

Again, reason apprehends the beautiful ; sets up for itself a 
standard of beauty; and in this beaift-ideal comprehends all beauti- 
ful things. 

Again reason apprehends universal and necessary truths, and 
comprehends therein all the facts of such sciences as have these 
truths for their central unifying principles. 

Again reason knows itself and what is due to itself as a spiritual 
personality, and so it is a law unto itself, binding itself to do that 
and that only which is worthy of its own excellence. 

And in all these high functions, reason, like every other purely 
mental faculty, is capable of education. 

When philosophers speak of the insight of the reason, common 
thinkers smile at their supposed credulity, because the common 
thinker leaps to the conclusion that the philosopher means reason 
in its native state, whereas he means reason educated by long and 
careful exercise of insight. To discern (1) the universal and 
necessary principles which underlie our knowledge in the sense and 
the understanding ; (2) to see God clearly in nature ; (3) to erect 
for itself a beau-ideal, or true standard of taste ; (4) to cognize 
the central and unifying truths of science, and (5) accurately 4< to 
know the things of the spirit," that is, itself and its own worthi- 
ness — to do all this, much education is necessary ; and fortunately 
much education is possible. 

To educate the reason in the first of these functions we study 
psychology. 

To educate it in the second, we study theism, or natural the- 
ology. 

To educate it in the third, we study esthetics, both as a specu- 
lative science, and in criticising the great writers of ancient and 
modern times. v 

To educate it in the fourth, we study science, and especially 
those sciences which have been perfected in the discovery of the 
great central principles by which all their facts are expounded — 
such as mathematics, logic, mechanics and astronomy. 

To educate it in the fifth and last of these functions, we study 
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ethics, both as a speculative science, and in history, political 
science ,and general literature. 

To this general summary of our means of educating the supreme 
faculty of reason, allow me to add two observations: 

1. Reason is no modification of the lower faculties, sense and 
understanding. Brtites are endowed with sense. They can take 
a content in the organ and distinguish and limit it, and so perceive 
just as man does. They can also learn by experience, and draw 
conclusions from premises, and so exercise the understanding to 
a certain extent,, just as man does. But reason is peculiar to man, 
or rather it is common to him with the angels and with God. It 
causes him to differ from the mere animal, not in degree but in 
kind. It is not an ability induced by experience and practice. It 
is an original, specific endowment which experience cultivates but 
never can create. 

2. The reason, in cognizing necessary principles, does not act 
without the aid of the sense and the understanding. For example — 
and an example of one kind will suffice — in discerning a universal 
truth, it seeks and requires their co-operation. Perception and 
ratiocination can never lead to the universal; because a universal 
induction of particulars is to man impossible, aud so the minor 
premise of the inductive syllogism must always be au assumption. 
But as the induction of particulars advanoes, the superior faculty, 
reason, becomes excited, and flashes forth the universal and nec- 
essary truth which terminates the otherwise vain chase of the 
sense and understanding in quest of the absolute. Thus by laying 
hold on the two handles of science — experience and insight — our 
knowledge is made perfect; or, to change the figure, by bringing 
together the two opposite poles of science — the empirical and 
the transcendental — the circuit is closed and our science is com- 
plete. 

A simple instance of this process will explain it: 
Suppose a mere practical geometer sitting down with his pro- 
tractor to measure the angles of triangles. He measures the three 
angles of a hundred, a thousand, a million, and finds that in every 
case, the sum of the three is one hundred and eighty degrees. 
On the strength of this induction in experience, he concludes that 
the three angles of every triangle are equal to two right angles. 
Still this is npt science, it is merely empiricism. All that he can 
logically affirm is that the sum of the angles of each triangle that 
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he has measured, is one hundred and eighty degrees. The wider 
the induction the greater is the probability that the rule is general; 
but induction alone furnishes him with, no means of stepping from 
the highest round of the ladder of experience to the universal and 
necessary — no means of converting his is or are into must be. 

But suppose again that our geometer ceases to be simply prac- 
tical, and becomes also speculative. He constructs a triangle in 
the pure sense — no rude material diagram, but a true mathemati- 
cal triangle, and examines it by the insight of reason. He now. 
sees, while inclining the two sides to the base till they meet in 
the center, that the angular space which has been lost by the 
inclination is exactly made up in the vertical angle, and henceforth 
he sees also that the sum of the angles of every plane triangle in 
the universe must be equal to two right angles. Now, but not till 
now, he has arrived at the true science of the triangle. 

Of course I do not pretend to have here described the very 
process in experience, which induced the action of the rational 
insight in the first discovery of this geometrical property ; but 
that which I have given is a process by which the property might 
be shown to an ignorant man. One thing, however, is certain, 
that if the truth in question came by experience at all, experience 
did no more than suggest it. It was not positively known till 
reason, with her insight, came to the help of experience. 

In like manner, no syllogistic conclusion involving an induction 
can be known to be universally true, till the reasoning of the 
understanding rests upon an intuition of the pure reason. 

Have patience with me while I attempt to show you the differ- 
ence between a truth of the reason, and an empirical rule founded 
on simple observation of cases. The zoologist tells us that all 
horned animals ruminate. To how much does that dictum of his 
amount ? Obviously to no more than this, that all the horned 
animals with which naturalists are acquainted do ruminate. He 
has positively no means of converting their do into must; and if, 
,in his future researches, he should meet with a horned animal that 
did not ruminate, (as he knows ruminants that have no horns), he 
would encounter only a surprise, but certainly no contradiction. 
His law is a mere empirical conclusion ; not a universal and neces- 
sary truth. How different from the conclusion of the geometer, 
in the case of the triangle ! 

I have thus hastily run over the faculties of the intellect! 
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together with the means which we possess of educating them ; 
and this brings me to the second generic capacity of the soul, 
namely — 

IL The Suspeptibiutt — which will not detain us long. 

The Susceptibility is capacity for feeling. As I have followed 
Dr. Hickok's beautiful analysis of the intellect, so I shall now be 
.guided by his still more beautiful analysis of the susceptibility. 
He divides the susceptibility into three species, viz : the animal 
susceptibility, or those feelings that have their origin in man's 
animal constitution; the rational susceptibility, or those which 
originate in man's rational constitution ; and the spiritual suscep- 
tibility, or those feelings which are not constitutional, but arise 
from the free spirit's voluntarily disposing itself, on occasion being 
given, towards some chosen end. 

The first and last of these species do not come into the present 
discussion ; for we are speaking of college studies and not of col- 
lege government. The feelings which in study we can educate 
belong to the rational susceptibility only and are — 

1. The esthetical emotions, included in the generic phrase, love 
of the beautiful. 

2. The scientific emotions, included in the generic phrase, love 
of the true. 

3. The ethical emotions, included in the generic phrase, love of 
virtue ; and, 

4. The theistic emotions, or those feelings which are awakened 
by the beholding of a God in nature. ' 

Our means for the education of the first set of feelings are 
esthetics, the ancient classics, the English classics and original 
essays in prose and verse.* 

Our means of educating the second are the sciences and philo- 
sophy. 

Our means of educating the third are ethics, and all the exam- 
ples of history, poetry and eloquence. 

And our means of educating the fourth are natural theology, 
and all the indications of Divine wisdom, power and goodness, 
disclosed by philosophy and science. 

Such are our means of educating the rational susceptibility. 
Ample enough beyond doubt ; but, I fear, often sadly neglected. 
Professors, forgetting that they are teachers not merely of intel- 

* Were drawing and miisio introduced into the coarse, as recommended in the note to p. 
844, ihej would constitute an additional gymnastic for the esthetical susceptibility. 

[Senate, No. 55.] 23 
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lectual but of human beings, keep harping forever on the two 
strings of memory and judgment. While the keys of all feeling, 
save those of weariness and rivalry, are left untouched, our study 
of science is frequently a plodding apprenticeship to some trade, 
stimulated less by love of truth, than hope of gain ; our mathe- 
matics are sometimes little better than merit-marks and chalk ; our 
history is often only dry tables of dates, battles and revolutions ; 
and, to our shame be it spoken, our classics, with all their wealth 
of wisdom, art and beauty, aVe not seldom mere exercises in 
parsing, syntax, and technical, hard-named prosody; insomuch that 
we ourselves furnish utilitarian adversaries with their most avail- 
able argument for putting down the classics from their present 
high place in college courses, and practising grammar on modern 
languages, that may be also useful in merchandise and diplomacy. 
Now, these reproaches should not be suffered to stand against 
us. No professor of science, whether physical or mental, should 
omit an opportunity of displaying his own sympathy with truth 
and goodness, and unveiling their glories to his disciples. The 
young mathematician should often be allowed to taste the rapture 
of discovery by requiring of him, as written exercises, the solution 
of problems, and the demonstration of theorems whose enuncia- 
tions only are given ; and the student of classics ought to be made 
such a master of grammar at the grammar school, that his col- 
lege professor, attending only to grammatical niceties, may be at 
liberty to expatiate on the instructive and interesting analogies of 
language, and on the manifold felicities of style, rhetoric, logic, 
expression and taste, in which the authors of Greece and Borne are 
unapproachable — 



jewels, 
Thai on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever. 

The study of literature differs from that of the exact sciences, 
and, as I have said, is superior even as a gymnastic for the logical 
understanding. Demonstrative ratiocination is rigid, simple,' 
naked; literary, or as it is commonly called, moral ratiocination is 
flexible, cumulative and capablo of ornament. The path of the 
mathematical reasoner resembles that of a train upon a railroad, 
or of a barge in a canal. Deviation is destruction. The path of 
the moral reasoner is like the freer and more natural progress of 
a chariot along the highway, or of a ship on the sea. He follows 
the course, but yet is at liberty to play around it But the differ- 
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ence lies chiefly in the exercise which literature affords to the finer 
faculties and feelings of the soul. Therefore, since a considerable 
portion of the time devoted in colleges to the teaching of the an- 
cient classics is so apt to be devoted to mere grammar, I venture 
to recommend as an exercise in a higher and nobler walk — in es- 
thetical and philosophical criticism — the study of some great 
English writer. Let Milton, for example, be treated as an Athe- 
nian master would have treated JEschylus or Homer. The class 
of students with whom to do this must be an advanced one — sen- 
iors in the beginning, or juniors in the latter portion of their course 
— men tolerably versed in classic lore, and thus able to appreciate 
the English poet's classical imitations, references, and improve- 
ments — men familiar with all figures of speech, and with the sym- 
phonious numbers of Homer and Virgil, and therefore competent 
to relish the painting and music of their illustrious rival — men 
somQwhat skilled in the magic power of choice words and felici- 
tous verbal combinations, in the significance of happy etymologies' 
and the force of cunning inversions; and old enough to appreciate 
the analysis of a scene or of a character— men so well instructed 
in rhetoric and empirical esthetics that no touch of the sublime, 
the beautiful, the pathetic, the picturesque, or the ludicrous can 
easily escape them — with such a class as this — and juniors verging 
on seniority must have been poorly taught, if they are not such a 
class — let the professor, leaving behind him, as in English he well 
may do, the lower elements of common parsing, construing and 
verbal criticism, address himself to the imagination, the taste, the 
heart, and the whole intellect of thp students, opening all the stops 
of the wondrous instrument on which he is called to perform, in- 
stead of droning on one or two poor stops continually — 

Screaking on scrannel pipes of wretched straw — 

till the ear is vexed, and all save the pedant come to look upon 
Latin as a sturablin£'block and Greek as foolishness — let a suitable 
professor do as I have here described, and he will have the plea- 
sure of finding that ingenuous young men can be entertained 
without experiments, and enchanted even in so dull a place as a 
college lecture-room I 

But I must now turn from the Susceptibility, to say a single 
word on the education of 

l IH. The Will. A full and just development of Intellect, Sus- 
ceptibility and Will constitutes a perfect man ; and when these 
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capacities are extraordinary, such development produces a truly- 
great man. But of all the elements of greatness, force of will is 
perhaps the most important. Great intellect without it may make 
the philosopher, great susceptibility without it may make the 
artist, but to make the truly great man — a Shakespeare, for 
instance, or even a Scott, who could have been as great kings or 
captains as they were poets — superior force of willing must be 
added to high capacities of knowing and of feeling. 

Now, that a college course is well fitted to educate the will, 
requires no proof. 

In this country at least, where tradition does not rule, the stu- 
dent's life usually originates in a deliberate resolution. He makes 
up his mind to abjure for a time the path of pleasure or of gain, 
and to enter on a career of honorable rivalry and continuous exer- 
tion in pursuit of knowledge. The preparation of every lesson, 
the performance of every exercise, and the writing of every essay, 
is the result of a strong determination ; and without a stedfast 
purpose of study, and an abiding preference of work to idleness, 
few students can graduate with honor ; nay, were it not for our 
following the bad example of older countries, no student could 
graduate at all. Here every variety of willing is called into play 
/and daily exercised during four years at a period of life when 
habits are most readily formed. 

Having thus concisely detailed both the ends and the means of 
a collegiate education, it now remains for me to present the result 
of our whole inquiry in something like a practical scheme of study 
for a sub-graduate curriculum. This I shall do in a table of les- 
sons, and a calculation of the percentage of the four years' time 
appropriated to each main branch of the course — preceded and 
followed by a few remarks. 

1. No student should desire to enter college till he has com- 
pleted his sixteenth year. His degree and his manhood would 
thus arrive together — the most suitable arrangement that can be 
imagined. This would allow a boy five years at the grammar 
school, where he ought to learn Latin, Greek, mathematics, and 
French, with as much geography, history and composition as he 
can conveniently master. But let him not fritter away his time 
and distract his attention by premature dabbling in philosophy 
and the physical sciences. 

2. The examination at entrance ought to be rigid, and without 
condition — a bona fide success or failure. 
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3. The entrance examination ought not to exact too much. Here 
we often err in two ways. We require too great an extent of read- 
ing hi Greek and Latin, and too little knowledge ofgrammar and 
mathematics. In Greek and Latin grammar (exclusive of >such 
niceties as the larger grammars contain) the student should be per* 
feet; and if he has construed and parsed enough to make him so, 
we need demand no more.* The folly of being content with 
imperfect grammatical drill has long been felt by every professo* 
of the classics. In mathematics, the entrant should have gone in 
algebra, through simple equations and proportion, and in geometry, 
as far as to prepare him for commencing with the geometry of 
volume. Thus, without hurry, the professor of mathematics will 
be able to lead him onward through analytical geometry and the 
calculus, and so complete his mathematical course by the end of 
the first half of his junior year. 

4. To omit the calculus from a course of mathematics in our 
highest educational establishments, where, if any where, we expect 
to find it, would be discreditable to both American pupils and 
American teachers. No college student should be suffered to de- 
part laureled from our halls without a knowledge of that method 
of investigation which combines the two seemingly incompatible 
qualities of wondrous beauty and wondrous power, and the 
mastering of which is a triumph at once of the pure sense, the 
logical understanding and the comprehending reason. 

5. We are wrong in deferring the study of the non-mathemati- 
cal sciences to a late period of the course. These sciences, we 
have seen, are our chiof means of educating the sense; and as to 
the power of reasoning, they impose a less severe task on it than 
do geometry and its applications. Why then should they be post- 
poned to the junior and senior years ? A freshman is as compe- 
tent to view experiments or inspect specimens and understand 
the conclusions they sustain, as a junior or a senior; and an early 
beginning will secure to the professor or professors of botany, 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, &c., the time which they cannot 
otherwise obtain. 

6. All exercises in declamation ought, for the sake of a suitable 

* There can be no doubt, that under a competent teacher and proper discipline, any boy 
of average ability can acquire such a knowledge of Greek and Latin grammar in four or five 
years. Grammar and mathematics ought to be the main studies of a youth preparing for 
college. He may let alone physics and metaphysics till he enters. With those who intend 
to go no further than the school, a different coarse should be pursued* 
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audience, to be performed in the common ball or chapel of the 
college, immediately after morning service ; and four recitations 
or lectures per diem of one hour each, or twenty hours per week, 
are necessary for the carrying out of our scheme, and not too much 
for the student ; provided always that thq regulation embodied in 
our seventh and last preliminary remark be strictly enforced. 

7. The president and faculty should take care that no professor 
prescribe a lesson which a student of average ability cannot pre- 
pare in one hour of honest application.* On this point the 
professor himself is not the most competent judge ; and the faculty 
should not deem it beneath their dignity to take the evidence of 
judicious studeuts and recent graduates, in determining so im- 
portant a matter. 

With these seven prefatory observations I submit the following 
scheme. For convenience I divide the academical year into 
halves. Those colleges that adopt another division might easily 
modify the scheme to suit themselves. 

Freshmen. 

First Half Year. Mathematics, five hours a week ; Latin, four 
hours ; Greek, four hours ; Non-Mathematical Science, two hours ; 
Modern Language, two hours ; Roman Antiquities, one hour ; 
Composition one hour ; Rhetoric, one hour^=twenty hours. 

Second Half Year. The same as the first. 

Sophomores. 

First Half Mathematics, four hours ; Latin, four hours ; Greek, 
four hours ; Non-Mathematical Science, two hours ; Modern Lan- 
guage, two hours ; Grecian Antiquities, one hour ; Composition, 
one hour ; Rhetoric, two hours=twenty hours. • 

Second Half The same as the first, except two hours a week 
for the History of Literature instead of Rhetoric. 

Juniors. 

First Half. Mathematics, five hours ; Latin, three hours ; Greek, 
three hours ; f Non-Mathematical Science ; two hours ; Modern 
Language, two hours ; Jffistory, three hours ; Logic, two hours. 

Second Half The same as the first, except five hours a week of 
Physics instead of Mathematics, and two for English Classics in- 
stead of Logic. 

* No doubt lessons of unusual difficulty will now and then occur. On these occasions an 
unusual effort on the student's part will be necessary. No good student will grudge this, or 
regard it as other than an exception to the general rule, and probably no indifferent student 
would trouble himself to overcome the difficulty even though he had ten hours instead of 
one for the preparation of his task. 
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Seniors. 
First Half. Philosophy, four hours; History, four hours; Astro- 
nomy, thre^ hours; Latin, two hours; Greek, two hours; Non- 
Mathematical Science, two hours ; Modern Language, two hours ; 
Evidences of Religion, one hour=*twenty hours. 

Second Half. Philosophy, three hours ; History, three hours ; 
Astronomy, two hours ; Latin, two hours ; Greek, two hours ; Phy- 
sics, five hours ; Modern Language, two hours ; Evidences of Reli- 
gion, one hour=twenty hours. 

Percentage of four years' time devoted to mathematical and 

physical science 32J 

Ancient languages 32 £ 

Modem do 10 

History and Political Science.. 8 

Philosophy, including Rhetoric, Logic, Esthetics, Philoso- 
phy of the Intellect, the Feelings, the Will ; and the 

History of Philosophy 8\ 

Antiquities 2 J 

Composition. m , 2 } 

English Classics 1\ 

History of Literature \\ 

Evidences of Religion.. 1\ 

100 
Compositions rendered by each class monthly.* Declamation of 
selected pieces by each freshman and sophomore, and of their own 
compositions by each junior and senior, once a month. The one 
hour per week allotted to composition in the first two years should 
be spent by the professor in reading to the classes his criticisms 
on their monthly essays, and in making remarks ; and he may call 
this exercise a practical lecture on composition, illustrated by the 
students' own writings. 

On reviewing the foregoing scheme, it may be supposed that 
too small a percentage of time is allowed for certain important 

* It were well that every college had a special officer to teach composition. Besides giving 
the students aid and encouragement iff the choice and treatment of their themes, he should 
read and criticise their several essays with eaoh of them separately, and take care to prevent 
their postponing them to the evening before they are to he handed in. A really good com- 
position — good in thought and good in style — will generally furnish internal evidence of 
having occupied its author's mind, and employed his pen at every spare interval during the 
month ; and it ought to count as much as five maximum lesson recitations in the monthly 
numerical aggregate of his standing. This estimate would at once reward his diligence, and 
puniih the neglect of less earnest men. 
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branches of the course. But to obviate this objection, I beg your 
careful and candid attention to the suggestions which, in conclu- 
sion, I will now venture to make. 

There is a very intelligible difference between the daily prepa- 
ration of lessons to be said in the class, and the reading of books 
for improvement and pleasure. In advanced manhood we thus 
read history, philosophy and science ; and until we read the 
classics, not in fragments for parsing, but continuously for enjoy- 
ment, we can see no beauty in them that we should desire them. 
But with young men at college, such reading is very rare. My 
own experience, which I presume agrees with yours, is that 
scarcely one student in ten reaches a page of classics, 'science, or 
philosophy beyond those portions of the text-books that are pre- 
scribed by the professors. The comparatively cramped and angu- 
lar knowledge acquired in recitation is not filled out and rounded 
off by any such supplementary and finishing process ; and I fear 
that even after students leave college, the proportion of them who 
add, by systematic reading, to their collegiate acquirements is 
equally small. 

To remedy this great defect of our system, it is clear that we 
ought to devise some efficient means for the encouragement of 
•reading. I propose the following : 

1. The student, whose recitations in class entitle him to one- 
thwd of the maximum mark for. the course, cannot possibly have 
been engaged more than eight hours a day. This allows him all 
his Saturdays, holidays, and vacations free; and is little enough 
work, in &11 conscience, to deserve a degree. Let such student 
•simply graduate, and receive a diploma to that effect. 

2. Let the student who, in addition to excellent recitations, reads 
«nd reviews (as you or I would, for our improvement and pleas- 
ure,) a moderate portion of Greek and Latin, a moderate portion 
of ancient and modern history, and a treatise or part of a treatise 
on rhetoric, logic, science, philosophy, and the history of philoso- 
phy, respectively, from year to year as he advances — let such 
student be a candidate for a degree with honors. Let the books, 
or parts of books, which he is to read be prescribed by the pro- 
fessors of the respective departments, and let him be examined at 
set times on his reading, in such a way as to show that it has been 
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faithful.* A student of this order would probably study in three 
hours as much as one of the former order would in four; nor 
would he grudge an additional hour or two of reading daily, and 
the devotion of part of his Saturdays, holidays and vacations to 
the same honorable task. Let such students graduate with honors, 
and receive a diploma to that effect 

3. There will always be a select band of students in each class, 
who, to excellent recitations, will add more extensive reading than 
those who graduate meroly with honors. Let such reading be 
prescribed and tested as before; and let this third order of stu- 
dents graduate with highest honors, receiving a diploma that will 
bear witness to their ability, their diligence and their dtipcridr 
proficiency. 

So much for the taking of a bachelor's degree. What shall 
we say of the master's ? Shall we simply suffer the bachelor's 
knowledge to mellow or perhaps evaporate during three years' 
abstinence from study, and then grant him his second diploma of 
course ? We have done so, or nearly so, too long. What nbtr 
shall we substitute for this free and easy method ? 

I propose that, on receiving his first degree, the graduate be 
offered his choice of four courses of reading — one in classics, 
Greek and Roman antiquities and ancient geography; one in 
mathemathics and mathematical physics; one in the non-mathe- 
matical sciences ; and one in history, political science and philoso- 
phy. Let the books be prescribed by the faculty of the college; 
let the candidate select his course, come up for examination at the 
appointed time, and receive his degree of master if he be found 
to deserve it. I would not exact more study in this case than 
would serve as a noble recreation to a college-bred ma 1 *, but 
enough to prove his continued love for literature, philosophy, or 

seience.f 

Such are my views of the just plaee and proportion of the 
studies of an undcr-graduate course. I am persuaded that the 

V 

* It seems scarcely necessary to ss y that the kind of examination here meant will differ 
from the minute and technical interrogation of a student in class, or at the usual examina- 
tions during the course. A professor, well acquainted with the prescribed book, can ascer- 
tain, in an hour's intercourse with a student, if the latter's reading has been intelligent and 
faithful, and no more than that is necessary. All we want is to secure the diligent reading 
of the books. In America the daily class recitations are equivalent to the " getting op" 
of books in the Universities of England — the American professor acting, in fact, as the Eng- 
lish Fellow or tutor. 

f See Appendix. 
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outline at least is accurate — true to the dictates of psychology 
and the interests of solid learning.; and that, whatever modifica- 
tion may be made in the details, the amount of acquirement is 
reasonable, and ought by no means to be diminished. 

It has been already remarked that a mind thus cultivated and 
symmetrically developed is the most useful of all possessions; 
but thus to cultivate and develop our imperishable part is like- 
wise among the highest of our duties. 

By reason of the varied combination 9f the capacities of know- 
ing, feeling and willing in the minds of men, some are peculiarly 
adapted to one kind of work and some to another. In this world 
of God's, every man has a work to do, and special powers where- 
with to do it. Yet a man may err in determining what his spe- 
cific work is, and so his life may be a comparative failure. But 
there is one duty as to which there can be no mistake — the duty 
of improving the immortal mind so as to make it the most efficient 
instrument possible for doing .God service. We hold this to be 
our duty in the case of the body, and it is, of course, still more 
emphatically our duty in regard to the spirit which occupies and 
uses the body. To train up both to perfection, and exert them 
both for good, is to glorify God in our bodies, and in our spirits, 
which are His. The scriptural apologue of the talents is curiously 
applicable to mental development — so much so, indeed, that, with 
respect to mental power, the term talent has ceased to be meta- 
phorical ; and our common speech thus bears unconscious testi- 
mony to our responsibility for the thorough cultivation and use 
of all the faculties of our souls. Let no man, therefore, shake 
the head, or put on a look of derision, at our exactions and expec- 
tations as instructors. On the contrary, let all men remember 
that only the necessity of hard circumstances will excuse or palli- 
ate neglect of the undying spirit, when we shall stand before God 
in the great day of future and final reckoning. 
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APPENDIX. 



The preceding paper was written in the country where the au- 
thor had no opportunity of consulting either books or papers. 
But since it was read in Convocation he has perused Prof. Pillow's 
pamphlet entitled "A Word for the Universities of Scotland &c.," 
a biographical sketch of the late John Gibson Lockhart in the 
London Quarterly, and the Blue Books of the English Public 
Schools 7 Commission ; and from these documents it appears that 
private reading of the classics has long been encouraged in 
the Scottish Colleges, and was a peculiar feature of the system of 
Westminster School in its palmy days. The amount of reading 
recorded in some cases is surprising ; at least it would be surpris- 
ing, if we did not remember how much significance there is in the 
saying : "No day without its line." I quote, from the Koyal .Com- 
missioners' Keport, a part of what it justly terms the "interesting 
evidence" of Mr. Thomas Mure. "Every boy (in the sixth and 
the form next below) was required to enter upon a career of pri- 
vate study, and to ask the head-master permission to read particu- 
lar books. The head-master watched over this private study. * * 
* * * He went round every Saturday with a pen in his hand, and 
made marks on the pages of the book which the boy was reading, 
comparing it with a similar entry made the previous week. He 
had the boys up one by one for examination. It came round to 
each boy once a fortnight, and he questioned him for about three- 
quarters of an hour, in order to ascertain whether the progress 
which he professed to have made was real and true. He conduct- 
ed the examination entirely himself, and the result was that, at the 
time I was a boy there, I had read the JEneid of Virgil twice 
over, the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer twice over, Xenophon's 
Anabasis and Cyropeedia, Sophocles, about twelve of the tragedies 
of Euripides, the Tusculans of Cicero, and Sallust. You will 
probably think that those who did that were unusually willing 
readers ; but I assure you there were many such cases. * ■* • * 
There were many in the college (school) who had beaten me. .1 
only mention my own caeQ, because I know the facts more #ccu- 
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rately. It was but an average case, showing the working of the 
school." Evidence, 887, 891. It must be remembered that all this 
was done at a collegiate school by boys preparing for the Univer- 
sity. 

I subjoin a criticism of this evidence in the October number of 
Blackwood's Magazine, because tho views of both witness and 
critic coincide so remarkably with my own as given in pp. 357, 
360. "We do not know what the present generation of school- 
boys, Westminster or other, will ' probably think ' of this amount 
of reading. It is open, of course, to tho pertinent remark of Mr. 
Vaughan, but by way of question, that there might have been 
more reading but a less critical method of reading books than 
there is now. We believe this to be very true, and Mr. Mure 
partly admits it, though he says the boys were 'well grounded ift 
grammar before they began this system/ and that in the lower 
forms for two years thjy were never allowed to pass over a single 
word without repeating every rule of construction, and parsing 
every part of speech." Both the critic and Mr. Vaughan here for- 
got that the daily class-lessons in all the forms were critical exer- 
cises, and that the private studies were additional to these. The 
critic proceeds. "It is much too difficult a question, and too 
exclusively scholastic for discussion here, whether, presuming 
this careful grounding in the early stages, Greek and Latin authors 
might not be read through in the higher forms of schools more 
rapidly, and in much larger proportions than is usually the case; 
and whether, in following the German scholars in the minuteness 
of their criticism, some valuable time is not wasted which might 
be better employed, at least for average scholars, in widening the 
range of their classical reading, infusing at the same time more 
spirt and less tediousness into the school work; and whether, even 
for the comparatively few who are likely to carry their scholar- 
ship higher, much of the critical knowledge would not come in 
their riper years, by careful reading and observation, as it must 
have come originally to the great authorities whose formidable 
apparatus criticm they are expected to consult, and to which they 
ore accustomed to pay almost a slavish deference." In this passage, 
as in the preceding one, the reviewer holds to the notion in which 
he has allowed himself to beeome involved, that all the reading 
in the higher forms is private reading, and, therefore, cursory 
father than critical. This is evidently a mfetake, even in the caw 
of -Westminister school; but, however, that may. fee, it is not p** 
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posed to dispense with critical reading in American colleges, but 
only to add to the regular class lessons private reading of the 
kind which the reviewer so well describes and ably recommends. 
The royal commissioners regret the discontinuance of the old 
system of private studies, and suggest " the practicability of re- 
storing it as a subject well worthy of the consideration of the 
authorities of the school." That is, the report recommends in the 
case of the classics, what we recommend in the case of every study 
comprised in a subgraduate course. If even at Oxford, " it is com- 
paratively rare to find among young scholars of repute one who 
has read either of Homer's noble poems in their integrity," we 
fear that in the less favored departments of history, science and 
philosophy, extensive reading is still rarer. We know that in 
American colleges it is rare every way, and our desire is to free 
them from this fault and reproach. Six or seven pages a day will 
give two thousand pages per annum, and thus at the time of his 
graduating bachelor, the student will have added from six to ten 
thousand pages, and at the time of taking his master's degree, from 
twelve to twenty thousand pages to his present reading. With 
how clear a conscience could we subscribe the diploma of such a 
man. 
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THE STUDY OP LANGUAGE, CLASSIC OR CON- 
TINENTAL, AS A DISCIPLINE TO THE PRAC- 
TICAL INTELLECT. 

BY WENDELL L'AMOREUX, A. M. 
Professor of Modern Languages in Union College. 

Perfection in those powers of the intellect and those modes of 
their exercise which, directed toward life, constitute common 
sense and tact, wisdom and prudence, is the soundest aim of intel- 
lectual education. 

Which powers do constitute mainly this practical intellect, this 
mental manhood; and what are their best modes of exercise ? 

1st. Powers. 

1. Analysis of the concrete object. 

2, a. Observation of the effects of each of its elements. 

b. Observation of the causes to each of its elements (includ- 
ing counter-causes). 

3. Comparison; discovering its likenesses and differences as 
to other concrete objects. 

4, a. Aualogizing effects; that is, discovering effects of like 
objects and transferring to this. 

b. Analogizing causes; that is, discovering causes to like, 
objects. 

2d. Modes of exercise. 

1. Originality; that is; independent dealing with the real ob- 
ject; exclusive exercise of one's own powers toward truth. 

2. Concentration; steady, protracted; detention at will of one 
thought and reproduction of connected or related thoughts alone. 

3. System; reproducing together, in immediate series, 
thoughts holding similar connexions or relations with the main 
thought. 

4. Order; that particular order indicated under the head of 
powers. 

5. Exhaustiveness; attaining all the connected or related 
thoughts. 

6. Rapidity of execution. 

7. Fixed habitudes in the actual employment of all these 
powers and in these several modes. 
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The study of any well organized language can develop and 
establish all these powers and modes. But in this special depart- 
ment of the practical intellect, the method of study is as vital as 
the study itself. 

The method commonly pursued, while it exercises all these 
powers, is deficient in several particulars, inefficient totally in 
some vital ones, positively harmful in certain others. 

What is this common method ? 

1st. The student is furnished, from the beginning, by the book, 
with the laws of the language, and required to compare the exam- 
ples with the statements of such laws ("Rules"); this process 
being purely deductive. 

2d. In the course of reading, the analysis and syntax of the sen- 
tence are conducted nearly as follows: 

Example: Ilia altera pars orationis quae boni viri debet speciem 
tueri, lenis at que summissa; sic hcec, quce suscipitur * * m- 
tenta ac vehemens esse debet. 

A, 1. Pronunciation; analysis of letters and sounds peculiar to 
the language. 

2. Translation into good English, rendering the thought truly. 

3. Analysis (grammatical and logical) and distinguishing, on 
each important word. 

4. Etymologic inquiry on each important word. 

B, 1. Ilia and altera; their agreement with pars. Pars; its 
declension and its agreement with debet. Orationis; its relation 
to pars. Government of speciem by tueri. Agreement of lenis 
and summissa with pars, <&o. 

3d. Use of terms purely technical. 

Another method in the study of language is proposed, which, it 
is thought, will produce all the good effects of the common method, 
supply its deficiencies and avoid its evils. Its points are as fol- 
lows : — 

First, original induction, from the beginning, by the student 
himself; rules being given (deduction permitted) only for rela- 
tions or connexions evidently beyond the grasp of the average 
minds of the class. 

To this end, such words and propositions are presented to tho 
class as exemplify the general laws of the language ; whether the 
laws connecting thought with word, or word with word ; and the 
student is required to discover the law — thus : — 

A, 1. BrotheE=Fratello; Uncle=2io j Girl=Bagazzo ; Fathers 
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Padre; Niece^=Nipote, <&c. (all the words indicating objects 
with real gender). Problem, to discover the final sound and 
letter produced by each gender. 

2. A niece loves an uncle and an aunt : Una nipote amo uno zio 
e una zia. 

Problem — To discover the final sound and letter in the indefinite 
article produced by each gender. 

3. Thus with all the other kinds of words affected by the gen- 
der of the thing. 

B, 1. Brothers=Fratelli ; Girls=Ragazze, &c. This example 
being compared with A, 1 ; Problem — To discover the final sound 
produced by the thought of plurality, combined with that of mas- 
culine gender. The same of plurality combined with the feminine. 

2. Thus with all the other kinds of words affected by the fact 
of plurality. 

Exceptions and idioms are discovered in like manner, after- 
wards, in the literature itself. 

In the statement of these inductions, the student is aided by the 
teacher, in making compact formulas (his rules) and required to 
record them and to deliver them for correction. 

A rapid synthesis (as in the common method) of all the forms 
of declension, &c, is then required. 

Secondly, in the course of reading, the awlysis and syntax of 
the sentence are conducted as follows : — 

Example : On voyait des voutes enormes' qui se roulaient sur 
qlles-memes et eussent englouti le plus grand voisseau sous leurs 
mines. 

A, 1. Analysis of letters and sounds peculiar to the language, 
when difficult enough for discipline. 

2. Translation of every word into its literal equivalent and in 
its actual order, as : One saw of the arches enormous which them- 
selves rolled upon themselves and might have swallowed the mow 
large vessel under their ruins. 

3. Translation into pure, idiomatic, Saxon English, 

4. Comparison of the two translations (literal and free) a»nd dis- 
tinguishing grammatically and logically, every element peculiar 
to the foreign tongue ; applying the rules previously discovered, 
and recording all new rules. Thus, of the arches enormous, and 
enormous arches, the statement by the student is: The French 
presents the preposition of and the article the, to express limita- 
tion in the noun; the English having no expression; also t the 
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French presents the adjective after the noun (grammatical state- 
ment), the particular thought after its total thought (logical and 
psychological statement.) 

• 5. Analysis and distinguishing of each important word, and 
'also etymological inquiry ; securing the thought, the whole thought 
and nothing but the thought. 

B. Selection by the educator, of those nouns in the lesson 
which affect, each one, the greatest number and variety of words, 
and examination of those nouns by the student, as follows : — 

Example : Voutes. 

1. Analysis; 

a. Of sounds; when the combination, as in French, fur- 
nishes material for discipline. 

b. Of the thoughts represented; 1st Voutes=arch] 2d s— 
many. 

2. Observing the effects produced in other words, by the 
thoughts contained in this word. 

a — In des, the s; produced by plurality in voutes. b — In enor- 
mes, the s; produced by same, c — In qui, the e; produced by 
subjectivity in voutes to the verb roulaient. d — In se, the s; pro- 
duced by third-personality in voutes. e — In roulaient, the ent; 
produced, through qui, by subjectivity in <voutes; also by its plu- 
rality, and third-personality, f — In elles-memes, the elle; produced 
by gender (imagined) and third-personality; the first and the se- 
cond s, produced by plurality, in voutes. g — In eussent, the ent; 
produced, as in roulaient, through qui, by voutes. h — In leurs, the 
leur; produced by third-personality and plurality, in voutes. Also, 
the effects of voute in words of our own tongue (etymology); as, 
vault; from volte, old form of voute. The mode of questioning is 
as follows: What effects does voutes produce in the sentence? 
Ans. Effect in roulaient. Which of the elements of roulaient? 
Ans. ent. Which of the elements in voutes (gender, number, per- 
sonality, relationship as subject or object) produce it? Ans. Re- 
lationship as subject, plurality, third-personality. 

3. Discovering the causes tfr the word voutes (etymology); as, 
volte in the old French; this, JTom volutio in the Monk Latin; this 
from volvere in classic Latin, meaning to turn (like the line of an 
arch). 

Thirdly, The phraseology, as will have been remarked, is that 
which is applied to similar relations of objects in ordinary life. 

[Senate, No. 55.] 24 
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t 
These two methods, when compared, are found each to exercise 

all the powers of the practical intellect. But in mental dynamics, 
as in physical, the conditions of the application of a force are as 
important as the force itself. In attaining sound conclusions for 
the conduct of daily life, it is evident that the inquiry into effects 
should precede that into causes. How get the thing? must follow, 
Why get the thing at all? Here order is important. Also, in 
order to balance effects pleasurable and painful, these, however 
numerous, must be thought together, in immediate series. Here 
system is indispensable. Also, in order to those conclusions, so 
numerous in life, to which no rule can guide the individual, an im- 
mediate, first-hand dealing with facts as premises, is necessary. 

The common method of studying language fails, in that it gives 
to the student the rule, and not merely the facts whereby to make 
his own rule; thus cramming the capacities, while palsying .the 
most fundamental of the faculties; weakening individuality and 
self-reliance; shaping an intellect, which, though symmetric as a 
pyramid, were but a pyramid standing on its point and toppling 
at the touoh of a child's finger; a creature whoso largest liberty is 
but the choice of slaveries. 

The method proposed is inductive. It drives the student at 
once to the original premises, and only after his own independent 
observation, does he entertain those conclusions of other minda 
called the ".rules." It thus gives him self-adequacy and self-reli- 
ance, mates him, so far as may be, in future life, a primitive social 
force; teaching him by occasional failures, which the common, lazy 
deduction never risks, at once his true strength and its limitation, 
self-confidence and self- distrust. 

The common method, in its analysis and synthesis of the sen- 
tence, while developing concentration, system, tolerable order and 
exhaustiveness in the student's mind, omits the very highest exer- 
cise of those qualities, which the structure of the language affords; 
nor does it fix: into a habit, the only true order of the practical 
intellect. 

The method proposed accomplishes, in one process of Observa- 
tion, all these results ; as presented in B, Example, especially 
Section 2 (Observing the effects, <£c.) Here, the one central 
word, like the heart of an ox, propelling its blood through the 
whole organism of the sentence, affords mental exercise identical 
with that of the problems of the daily life. After analysis, th# 
first query is, What words are aflfected by the central word ? ?d. 
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Which particular element in any of the former is produced by 
the central word ? 3d. Which particular element in the central 
word produces the particular element in the other ? Here is the 
actual, logical process of criticising the popular power of an orar 
tion or of a book, of buying a house, a farm, of testing a scheme 
of politics or of benevolence, &c. Of course, then, just this pro- 
cess should form a daily drill. No other is a worthy substitute. 
If you would learn to skate, go skate ; and keep skating ; not 
jnerely practising in the gymnasium the several detached motions 
that never make the skating. 

The common method, as a discipline to the practical intellect, 
feils greatly in its phraseology. The technical terms, agreement* 
government, construction, &c. &c, indeed represent living, valua- 
ble relations and connexions, similar to those met in active life ; 
but as they are not employed to represent the latter, and as words 
are often the bridges of thought, even the algebraic symbols 
standing for unthought realities, these technical words so far 
retard the transfer of the faculties and their mode of exercise 
from words to things, and by this disuse impair their efficiency. 

The method proposed, drawing all its terras from real life, sends 
back the mind, of course, to the thoughts and things of that life, 
and establishes in its daily, practical action, the same habitudes of 
concentration, order, system and exhaustiveness that mark the 
H&ethod itself. 

The true end of knowledge, says Bacon, is the glory of the 
Creator, and the relief of man's estate. The study of language, 
rightly methodic, furnishes not only that abstract science whose 
wondrous organism glorifies God,^but a general mental power, 
and in all its subjective intellectual elements, the one art of arts, 
namely, the art of living. 
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IMPORTANCE OP DRAWING AS A BRANCH OF 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

BY JOHN A. NICIIOLS, LL . D., 
Professor of Mixed Mathematics in the New York Free Academy. 

In the year 1771, a man twenty-five years old was appointed 
professor of mathematics and physics at a school of military 
engineering on the northern frontier of France. His name was 
Gaspard Monge, and his father was a traveling scissors and knife 
grinder. He had been pupil in an inferior department of the 
school, because only the sons of noblemen were admitted to the 
superior department. This was before the great revolution swept 
away forever the old nobility, by confiscating its property, 
and taught the world a significant lesson, on the way in 
which an aristocracy may be overthrown. Monge was ap- 
pointed tutor, because of a brilliant original solution of a 
problem of fortification, and finally professor. While occu- 
pying the positions of tutor and professor, he invented and taught 
that branch of applied mathematics called descriptive geometry. 
For fifteen years the authorities of the school would not permit 
him to publish his science. It was deemed of such importance 
that they wished Frauce to reap all the advantages to be derived 
from it, and to exclude foreigners from having any share in those 
advantages. Finally, Monge was made professor of descriptive 
geometry in the Normal school of Paris, established in 1794, with 
Lagrange and Laplace as professors of mathematics. Here, and 
at the great Polytechnic school, shortly after established,, and of 
which Monge may be called the founder, descriptive geometry 
was taught to the pupils and published to the world. » 

I will call your attention to the following explanation of the 
nature and uses of descriptive geometry, translated from the 
treatise on this subject published by Monge for the use of the 
pupils of the Polytechnic school. He says : 

"This art has two principal objects : First, to represent exactly 
on drawings which have only two dimensions, viz., length and 
breadth, all bodies of nature which have three, viz., length, 
breadth and thickness, and which can be rigorously defined. 
Hence, it is a language necessary to the man of genius who con- 
ceives a work, to those who direct its execution and to the artisans 
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who execute its different parts. Second, to deduce from the 
exact drawings of bodies their forms and positions. Hence, it is 
indispensable to all workmen whoso object is to give to bodies 
certain forms previously determined; it should enter into the plan 
of a national education, and to the fact that its methods have been 
so little known and even almost entirely neglected, it is principally 
owing that the progress of our industry has been so slow." 

In another place, he says, "To rescue the French nation from 
the dependence on foreign industry to which it is subjected, the 
national education must first be directed to the knowledge of 
objects which* require accuracy, and the hands of our artists must 
be accustomed to the use of all those kinds of instruments by 
which precision in Work is produced and its different degrees 
measured. Thus our artists, familiar with accuracy from their 
early years, will be able to attain it." Certainly, there is now no 
country less dependent than France on foreign industry, and the 
difference between this state of things and that existing in the 
time of Monge, is undoubtedly due in very large measure to the 
fact that descriptive geometry is an indispensable branch of the 
national education. It is now required of candidates for admis- 
sion to the Polytechnic School. 

From the above, it is seen that descriptive geometry is a system 
of drawing. As a means of mental training it is magnificent. 
As a means of teaching the hand to execute what the mind ha# 
conceived, and so making a person able to communicate ideas to 
other people, it has no rival. Standing as I do before an audience 
of teachers, I am sure this remark will be appreciated, and I know 
of no higher duties that colleges and academies have to perform 
than to train students to become teachers. This is done finally, 
not so much by direct precept, as by teaching those things which 
tend to make their students capable of imparting knowledge, and 
teaching these things in the right way. But the study of descrip- 
tive geometry is not finished, even when a student has mastered 
and drawn the problems in a book like that of my friend and 
instructor, the distinguished Chairman of our Executive Com- 
mittee, glorious pioneer as that book has been in keeping before 
our educators the claims of this sadly neglected branch of useful 
learning. Its general principles must be applied. When we plan 
a house, or even a school-room, one or more drawings are made, 
in which the heights and breadths of the doors and windows, and 
all the other details, are put down accurately to a scale. In tlra 
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language of descriptive geometry, we make horizontal and verti- 
cal projections and sections. This is easy, but it must be done in 
order that every part may be made beforehand so that it will fit 
its place. But the problem becomes more difficult, if a church is 
to be built with its roof a groined arch of stone, or an oblique 
arch for a railroad — of which there are so many specimens in 
Europe, so few in this country — or arches of various kinds inter- 
secting each other at various angles, as in the new fortifications of 
New York harbor, forming passages from one part of the works 
to another ; or a machine, perhaps a new invention, or with & new 
arrangement or change of its details* In all these, every stone, 
every part, must be accurately drawn so that it can be made 
beforehand to fit its place and to bo in harmony with the other 
parts of the structure. Descriptive geometry furnishes the prin- 
ciples by which these drawings can be made, so that the bounding 
lines of the surfaces in their right lengths, and the surfaces them- 
selves in their proper dimensions, can be applied to the rough 
stone, or wood, or model from which the iron is to be cast. No 
one would think of building an arch by taking the rough stones, 
applying one to its place, seeing how near it fitted, cutting off 
what appeared about right and then - applyiug it again, and so on. 
No, all the parts must be cut to such shapes that, when put 
together in their proper order, they shall build up the structure 
whose form has been previously assigned. 

But drawing, when it is righly taught, makes young men prac- 
ticable, available. It enables them to communicate their ideas to 
other people, to catch other people's ideas quickly and accurately. 
I speak from experience. When the New York Free Academy 
was established some fifteen years ago, drawing was made a part 
of its course, obligatory upon every student, every candidate for 
the degree of bachelor of arts. Its advantages have been marked, 
numerous, gratifying; its success as an important branch of edu- 
cation most triumphantly established. Students who would be 
considered hopeless dunces where all the study is that of books 
or lectures, suddenly discover that they have a talent for drawing. 
They are encouraged; finding that they take a high place in their 
class in this subject they put forth efforts to obtain corresponding 
positions in other things, while the genius for mental study dis* 
covers that he must bend his mind to the training of his hand and 
eye, to present accurate and beautiful forms to the observation of 
others, and that his general standing in his class may be put in 
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peril by tic comrade, whose intellect in other circumstances he 
would be tempted to despise. 

The study of descriptive geometry and drawing is too much 
neglected in this country. We arc far behind Europe in these 
particulars, and now we need them so much. The candidates for 
positions in the signal corps of our army are examined in topo- 
graphical drawing. This is an application of descriptive geometry. 
What college can supply officers for this corps? I am happy to 
say the Free Academy has furnished several. In the words of 
Monge, descriptive geometry "should enter in a plan of a national 
education." 

I have spoken thus far almost exclusively of that part of draw- 
ing which can be applied to the every day work of the world— of 
that part by learning which, the student becomes familiar with 
the language of the engineer, the architect, the machinist, the 
manufacturer, the shipbuilder, and by aid of which he may enter 
the higher corps of the army. There remains the other part by 
which the taste is cultivated, by which nature is seen almost with 
another sense, till its love expands, elevates and ennobles the' 
emotional part of the jnind, by which the student learns to under- 
stand why the great works of painting, statuary and architecture 
have lived through the centuries and been admired and loved by 
succeeding generations. It is an important question whether 
aesthetics should not be provided for in a disciplinary course of 
education*, as well as the intellectual and moral faculties. This 
question and the other;' of opening to the students of our academies 
and colleges, the door to the wonderful arts of modern society — 
arts which have used the mighty and mysterious forces of nature 
to do the work of man — I leave to the intelligent decision of the 
governors and teachers of the University of the State of New 
York. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS OF THE NEW YORK FREE 

ACADEMY, 

BY ADOLPH WERNER, M. S., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature* 

The New York Free Academy obtains its students from the 
public schools of the city. Applicants for admission must be 
fourteen years of age, and are subjected to an examination in 
reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, geography, the his- 
tory of the United States, arithmetic, bookkeeping and algebra, 
through quadratic equations. These examinations, which were 
wholly, or almost wholly, oral in the first years of the Academy, 
have, in successive years, been conducted in writing in more and 
more subjects; the examination of this year was a written exami- 
nation in every subject but reading. And this change has been 
made for three reasons. . In the first place, the number of appli- 
cants has become so large — four hundred and thirty this last time 
— that an oral is much more inconvenient and unsatisfactory than 
a written examination, on account both of the. difference in the 
time required for each, and of the confusion necessarily connected 
with the former and the good order easily maintained in the 
latter. Secondly, in a written examination, each applicant is 
asked the same questions, and all suspicion of favoritism, all dif- 
ferences between examiners, whether in the nature of the questions 
or the mode of putting them, are obviated. Finally, the answers 
of the applicants are recorded by themselves, in black and white, 
and if any one is rejected, his teacher can be convinced that he is 
rightly rejected. 

To test the proficiency of the applicants in writing and spelling, 
they are required to write a piece of English prose from dictation; 
in arithmetic, algebra, bookkeeping, history, geography and gram- 
mar, questions or problems are given, to which answers or solu- 
tions are required. The questions are prepared by the different 
professors, and submitted to the faculty for approval. They are 
then printed, and a copy is placed in the hands of each applicant. 
The applicants are furnished with paper and pencils, are known 
throughout the examination not by their names but by numbers 
given them in the order in which their applications have been re- 
gistered, and are under the supervision of the professors and tutors 
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while answering the questions. The same length of time is allowed 
to each and all of them. The papers are examined by the officers 
of the Academy. The answers are marked by units and fractions 
on a scale of ten; and as a general rule, those applicants who have 
received five marks, or one-half the maximum in each subject aro 
admitted; those who have not, are rejected. This rule, somewhat 
leniently applied this year on account of the war, rejected eighty, 
and admitted three hundred and fifty out of the four hundred and 
thirty who had applied. 

The young men admitted become members of the introductory 
qr preparatory class, and on passing a successful examination at 
the end of one year, they are admitted to the freshman class, or 
•the academic course proper. Both in the introductory class, and 
in the four collegiate classes, the students arc marked on a scale 
of ten, whenever they recite ; marked for what they do, not for 
the effort they may have made, or for what they intended to do. 
These marks are averaged at the end of each fortnight, and 
recorded. There are two examinations, one at the close of each 
of the two terms into which the academic year is divided. At 
these examinations the students are again marked in each study 
on a maximum, which is five-ninths of the maximum in the same 
study during the term. Thus, if a class have four lessons a 
week or eight a fortnighf in some stud}', the maximum for that 
class in that study will t*e eighty a fortnight, and as there are nine 
fortnights in a term, seven hundred and twenty for the whole 
term, and consequently five-ninths of seven hundred and twenty, 
or four hundred on the examination ; making the total maximum 
for term and examination together eleven hundred and twenty. 
Every student of the introductory and freshman classes who falls 
below five-tenths; of the sophomore class below six-tenths, and of 
the junior and senior classes below seven-tenths of the total maxi- 
mum in any study, is rated deficient in this study, and if deficient 
at the end of the second term, he is not passed to the next higher 
class, or, as the case may be, not graduated. Individual excep- 
tions, based on peculiar circumstances, of course occur. 

This system holds the student responsible for his work through- 
out the whole year and for the result of his study at the close of 
the year, and gives him credit for both. It prevents about forty 
per cent of the preparatory class from entering the freshman, 
perhaps fifteen per cent of the freshmen from becoming sopho* 
mores, and deters a smaller proportion of the higher classes from 
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advancement. Some of the students so arrested in their conrse 
leave the academy, others go over their studies a second time, 
and in almost all cases with success. Two years ago a number of 
juniors were not advanced ; several of them devoted a second year 
to the junior class, and one of these stood very high in all depart- 
ments during this second year, and maintained a high position in 
the senior year. Occasionally, even students of the senior class 
will neglect one or more of their studies and not be graduated. 
An instance occurred in the class of 1863. One of its members 
giving too much of his time to music and being otherwise irregu- 
lar, neglected his academic studies ; he left the academy without 
a degree. 

The results of the examinations, combined with the daily reci- 
tations and the conduct of the students, determine their rank in 
their classes, and ultimately, the honors at graduation. 

The by-laws of the Free Academy require the publication of a 
merit-roll after each examination. On this roll each student is 
ranked according to his standing in his class, as indicated by the 
amount of merit marks he has received for conduct, recitations and 
examinations. The roll is divided into four categories : highest, 
high, good and low. 

The student who has the highest number of marks in his class 
ranks highest. ^» 

All students rank high, the total of w^^e ranks, in study and 
conduct together, equals the maximum of conduct plus nine-tenths 
of the maximum of study. 

All students rank good, the total of whose marks equals the 
maximum of conduct plus six-tenths of the maximum of study. 

And all students, the total of whose marks falls below this last 
sum, rank low. 

This merit-roll is sent to the parents or guardians of the stu- 
dents, who are thus informed, in the briefest way possible, how 
their sons or wards stand relatively to the maximum — that is, how 
far they have fallen short of excellence, and how they stand rela- 
tively to their class-mates. 

It may interest the members of the Convocation to know how 
the students of the various classes are generally distributed in the 
categories before explained. Last February there were in the 
introductory class 273 students, of whom 21 were high, 130 good 
and 122 low; of 111 freshmen, 19 were high, 73 good and 19 
low ; of 61 sophomores, 20 were high, 38 good and 3 low) of 40 
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juniors, 13 were high, 25 good and 2 low ; and of 43 seniors, 11 
"were high, 31 good and 1 low. 

The examinations for advancement arc conducted by the teach- 
ers of the Academy, each teacher examining his own class or sec- 
tion. If a class is examined in sections, then each instructor 
determines the passages to he read, proposes the problems to be 
solved, gives the questions to be answered, and judges of the 
value of the students' work ; if a whole class is examined in a 
body, which makes the examination a written one, then, while the 
professor determines the passages and questions, the several tutors 
nevertheless read and mark the papers of their respective stu- 
dents. The object of the examination is not to exhibit to the 
public what the Academy does, nor to test the honosty or effi- 
ciency of the teachers, but to induce the students to review their 
studies, to make them collect and command their acquirements, 
and to enable their teachers to form a juster and more compre- 
hensive opinion of their scholarship than can be formed upon the 
character of the daily recitations only. 

The examinations arc, as before stated, partly oral, and partly 
written, in some departments, exclusively one, in some, the other, 
in some, mixed, neither mode being prescribed by the Board of 
Education or the faculty. The determination is left to the indi- 
vidual professors, and they determine according to the nature of 
the subject, the size of the classes, and other considerations. Thus, 
for example, the examination of the freshman class in rhetoric has 
been for several years wholly in writing, of the senior class in 
philosophy, oral, and both examinations are limited to the ground 
gone over in the term. The examinations in French and German 
are parly oral, partly written, partly on matter already studied, 
partly on new matter. While all the faculty are agreed as to the 
propriety of written examinations in deciding upon the admission 
of students, they are, perhaps, equally divided as to the excellence 
of written examinations in testing the students in the academy. 

If, in concluding this paper, which is intended to give a state- 
ment of facts and of opinions generally received at the Free Aca- 
demy, I may be permitted to add a thought or two of my own, 
I should like to embrace the present opportunity to say a few 
words in favor of written examinations; to show why I think that 
they should form an integral part of every examination, and should 
be preferred to oral examinations, when the choice is between the 
two. An oral examination has certainly more life; the examiner 
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can probe deeper; not only receive answers, but find out how and 
how well they arc understood by the student; an oral examination 
requires readiness, its results do not depend upon rapidity of hand, 
and it is sufficiently like a recitation, not to present any difficulties 
of expression, beyond those inherent in the subject. But in a 
written examination also, reasons and processes may be demanded, 
passages never before read may be given for translation, applica- 
tions may be required of the principles and rules learned in mathe- 
mathics and philosophy. Then a written examination allows 
reflection and does not produce embarrassment. And when the 
examination is not only to show who knows and who does not 
know, but is, at the same time, to determine rank in class and 
honors at commencement, a written examination, which puts all 
students to the same, identical test, during the same length of 
time and under the same circumstances, is necessary either as the 
whole or part of the examination, to make it just. 

An oral examination does not subject nil students to the same 
test. When the first one is examined, the examiner is fresh and 
has the whole subject before him; when the last one's turn comes 
the examiner is fatigued and the subject exhausted. There is, of 
course, no intentional injustice; the order in which the students 
shall be examined may be, wholly, and the work which they shall 
do may be partly left to chance. I consider the application of the 
doctrine of chance to examinations a fallacy. There are sins of 
omission as well as of commission; and failure to do right, is, in re- 
sponsible positions, in such positions as teachers occupy, equivalent 
to doing wrong. You may not, you do not intend that student to 
do well, to whom you give a proposition from the first book of the 
geometry, or a question upon the general principles of language; 
nor do you intend that othe£ student to fail, whom you examine 
upon a theorem from the eighth book, or upon a nice point of con- 
struction, an idiomatic exception to a general rule. But if the one 
pass and the other fail, will it satisfy the student who has failed, 
will it satisfy you to know that it was all a matter of chance ? It 
has never seemed satisfactory tome. Examinations ought not to be 
matters of luck. And this is to some degree felt and acknowl- 
edged even by those who are the strongest advocates of oral ex- 
aminations and the rule of chance. For if a student fail utterly 
or very badly on the problem first given him, he is generally al- 
lowed a second, perhaps a third trial. The student who does well 
on the first trial is not subjected to a second, But if he who fails 
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once, is given a chance to do better, why shall not he who succeeds 
at first be given a chance to fail ? Or, is chance not logical ? 
Moreover, in an oral examination the work done by any student is 
necessarily very trifling, compared with the amount done during 
the term. The time is so limited that it is impossible to test any 
student on more than a very small portion, of the subject. The 
results are, therefore, imperfect, not only in respect to the relative 
standing of the student, but in respect to the student's absolute 
scholarship and attainments. I have heard examinations in logic, 
in which one student was questioned on the opposition and con- 
version of propositions, another on the canons of the sorites in 
the third and fourth figures, another on the New Analysis of Ham- 
ilton. These subjects arc of such different nature and difficulty, 
that the induction from a student's recitation upon any one of them 
to his knowledge of the whole subject is certainly not valid. 

Finally, a written examination has a moral superiority over an 
oral examination, not only in the stricter justice which belongs to 
it, but also in the variety and amount of work that can be required 
of the students and performed by them. I have never had a writ- 
ten examination in which any paper was perfect. A written exa- 
mination reminds the heroes of a class of their humanity, their 
liability to error; a paper on which mistakes are marked and cor- 
rected is an unanswerable argument against the vanity of the stu- 
dent, and shows him the necessity of further effort. But on the 
other hand, a long and difficult paper encourages many students 
who are distrustful of their own powers. Many will be able to 
answer more questions, and altogether do more work than they 
thought they could. And this second lesson is quite as valuable 
as the first; a student should learn not to be overweening, but ho 
should also learn that the human organism, mental and physical, 
can endure much hardship and perform much labor. 
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THE SYSTEM AND METHOD OP LOGICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, AS RELATED TO THE STUDY OP THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BY FREDERICK S. JEWELL, A. M., * 
Professor of the English Language and Literature, State Normal School. 

The subject of this essay is, in brief, The System and Method 
of Logical Analysis, as related to the Study of the English Lan- 
guage* 

In proceeding to its discussion, it is necessary to premise that 
two causes of embarrassment must be met at the outset ; one, the 
necessity of presenting it in the light of an individual experience ; 
the other, the prevailing unfamiliarity of even educated men with 
the logical analysis itself. The tendency of the former fact is to 
give the discussion an air of dogmatism calculated to prejudice 
most minds against the conclusions at which it arrives. The latter 
stands directly in tlie way of au intelligent apprehension of the 
nature' and force of the considerations presented. So long 4s the 
discussion does not (as it can not) give a complete view of the 
system of logical analysis, or furnish careful explanations of all 
points necessarily obscure to those unacquainted with the system, 
so long, even the best disposed can not but be exposed to so much 
perplexity and misapprehension as may almost neutralize the force 
of the entire argument. This danger, moreover, is enhanced by 
the fact that, while you are approaching the science of the lan- 
guage from a new and, to them, unfamiliar direction, through 
higher and more subtle avenues of thought, and often in the use 
of terms and methods quite strange to them, they, supposing 
themselves already masters of that branch of learning, are in con- 
stant danger of confounding the system of logical analysis with 
the system of English Grammar, as currently taught, and so, are 
the more likely to fall into the gravest errors, while, at the same 
time, they suppose themselves more sure of the truth, f 

* It should be understood here, that in this discussion I do not propose to present the 
conclusions of mere speculation ; but rather, the practical convictions resulting from ten 
year3 observation and experience in teaching the logical analysis as a speciality. 

f It is cheerfully granted here that there is ample excuse for this lack of acquaintance 
with the logical analysis, and this tendency to confound it with the English grammar of 
the schools. When we recollect that, from time immemorial, the formal method in gram- 
mar has bad exclusive possession of the field ; that the public mind has been drilled in the 
barren and benumbing routine of that method, until it has become almost incapable of any 
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Grave, however, as are these difficulties, it is impossible to re- 
move them here. The necessary limits of this discussion preclude 
altogether the required explication of the principles of the logi- 
cal analysis, and the proper unfolding of the experience which 
has inspired the following views of its practical utility as a sys- 
tem of science. Indeed, they allow little in this direction, beyond 
a careful though Comprehensive deiinition. 

By the logical analysis, then, is meant that treatment of the 
grammar of the language which, [a] taking the complex sentence, 
or period, as its field, proceeds [b] in progressive order, to 
resolve it into its elements, proximate and ultimate, as either sen- 
tences, or propositions, phrases or words ; classifying them, [c] 
primarily, according to their logical office, or relation to the 
thought alone, aud, [d] secondarily, according to comparative 
structure, verbal force, and rhetorical form ; exhibiting [e] their 
various relations in the sentence, not only in connection with the 
elements themselves, but, through a system of appropriate sym- 
bols, representing those relations in the abstract ; construing [f J 
the elements in full and symmetrical order, [g] primarily, accord- 
ing to their direct office, and secondarily, [h] according to the sub- 
ordinate facts of form and derivation ; appealing [i] iu gramati- 
cal construction, always to the clear conception of the thought 
itself, and to the decision of sound reasoning, rather than to arbi- 
tray forms or grammatical authorities. 

It should' be understood, further, that it is termed analysis, not 
because it ignores synthesis, or denies it its just place as the su- 
perior methpd of communicating truth ; but because it is devel- 
oped by an analytical examination of the sentence, rather than by 
a philological tjonsideration of words ; and. because, in connection 
with its synthesis of truth, it demands a co-extensive resort to 
actual anatyses of sentences and their elements, as a means of 
illustrating and demonstrating its principles and of securing prac- 
tical skill in unfolding or applying them. It is styled logical 
analysis, not because it accords, in all points, with the details of 
logic, or makes use of its rules or formulas, (a thing altogether 
impracticable, so long as logic is one thing and language another) ; 
but because it deals primarily and principally with the proposi- 

other conception of the scienoe of language; and that the grammars of that method, and 
their exponents and partisans, are, in more senses than one, " legion," while the logioal 
system is of recent origin, and its text-books and expounders are few; when we rcoollect 
all this, our wonder is rather that so many have broken loose from the old method, and 
attained 10 clear a view of the new system. 
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tion in its various grammatical phases ; because, accepting lan- 
guage as the expression of thought, it subordinates all matters of 
form or derivation to the office of the element as determined by 
the thought ; and because, in supporting its positions, it appeals 
not to mere dicta, but betakes itself to logical defences, to demon- 
strative proof.* 

From all this, it will be seen that this logical analysis of the 
language is simply the logical analysis of the thought, of which 
the language is the verbal body ; not merely the analysis of the 
formal reasonings of the logical understanding, considered with 
sole reference to the specific end of proof ; but rather the logical 
analysis of the entire body of mental exercises, as pressing for- 
ward toward the manifold revelation of the soul in the complete 
circuit of expression. 

Passing now to the practical claims of the logical analysis, as 
related to the study of the English language, the following points 
are made : — 

1. It possesses a developing power , the lack of which is the great 
practical want in the study of English grammar as currently pur- 
sued. This, it will be seen, it obtains on the ground that it is 
logical rather than formal, demonstrative rather than dogmatical. 
In grammar, you restrict the mind's excursions to the field of 
mere ideas, for you deal only with words as their signs. But 
ideas of things are nothing of themselves. They are mere repre- 
sentatives of things. They can then, at best, be but fragments of 
thought, and that thought in bondage to something other than 
itself. As such, they can neither satisfy nor nourish the under- 
standing. Hence, no man who .has confined himself to the system 
of grammar current in our schools, has found his ablest and most 
devoted students among his grammatical proficients ; nor has he 
found the latter growing in intellectual grasp and vigor, like 
those absorbed in the pursuit of the more logical branches of 
learning. As taught by the old system, grammar stifles thought 
and stimulates conceit. 

Far different is it with the logical analysis. That takes the 

* While it has been necessary to guard one class of minds against the error of assuming 
the logical analysis to be the same thing with their English grammar, it is no less important 
that another class should be warned against entertaining the quite common notion that the 
logical analysis is something quite exclusive of etymological and syntactical grammar, if not 
even adverse to it. The logical analysis is, in a very distinct and important part, higher 
and more comprehensive than English grammar as currently taught; but it is just as truly, in 
Another part, inclusive of grammar in all its true principles and applications, that is, of 
English grammar purified and perfeoted. 
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understanding, as it were, to the clear mountain top, and thrills it 
with the prospect of entering upon its own proper domain. It is 
no longer words, but propositions ; no longer ideas, but thoughts; 
no longer things, but truths : it is no longer to brood over the 
former that the mind settles down, but it is to wrestle with the 
latter that it bestirs itself. The stimulus of such a field and such 
a work no mind not already paralyzed either by neglect or abuse, 
can help feeling — or feeling, can help growing under. The 
merest child will feel it, and will start to new life under its 
quickening impulse. For, despite all the false notions current as 
to the capabilities of the child for the study of language ; despite 
all the false and ridiculous assumptions of our juvenile books as 
to the child's power of comprehension and breadth of thought, 
children are no lovers of instructive pap or didactic spoon-victuals. 
No I they are no more ignorant of cant than they are averse to 
twaddle. They are thinkers, natural, direct, sharp and logical 
within their range. If you have ever observed it, they may, like 
the grammarians, be amused with words ; but logical analysts as 
they are, they are always striving after propositions.* Hence, no 
man has taught the logical analysis intelligibly and earnestly, 
without finding it almost transforming his pupils. Discovering in 
it, not merely a field for mental application, but one most ample 
in its room for independent thought, they have been taken captive 
by a new and unwonted interest. That interest once secured, it 
has gone on rapidly but surely, sharpening the powers of discrimi- 
nation, enlarging and iuvigorating the understanding, quickening 
the flashing intuitions of reason, and so correcting the taste as to 
render the study of grammar, when pursued without the searching 
investigation, severe thought and rigorous demonstration of the 
logical analysis, altogether " stale, flat and unprofitable." In 
short, he has found the logical analysis, as the transfiguration of 
English grammar, so delighting the aroused aud illuminated 
intellect, that it would willingly have built in its presence the 
tabernacles of dwelling and devotion, f 

• It is a curious fact, and one suggestive of the fitness of the elementary logical analysis 
for primary instruction, that the child not only frames propositions as soon as he can, but, 
even before that, he will so use words as to imply propositions, always treating them us of 
value only for their relation to his propositions. 

f I trust I shall be pardoned here for saying that, in my own experience in teaching the 
logical analysis, I have witnessed such results (in some cases, in pupils commonly deemed 
too young to study grammar), that I can hardly hesitate to rank its study as second to none 
in its power to interest and develop the young mind. I have seen it produce in them, an 

[Senate, No. 55.] 25 
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It is urged again, that the logical analysis possesses a peculiar 
value as a. means of discipline, both logical and literary, which has 
long been a desideratum. Looking more especially at the disci- 
pline of thought, take the two leading principles — that of classi- 
fications according to logical office instead of form, and that of 
direct construction, instead of recourse to restored ellipses or to 
paraphrases — and it cannot but be apparent that, in the practical 
disposition of the thousand complex combinations of our classical 
English, and the as numerous idiomatic forms of our Saxon verna- 
cular, these principles alone must habituate the pupil to a severe 
exercise of his powers of discrimination and reasoning.* In 
many cases the work required of him is not unlike that of the 
comparative anatomist who, from the fossil tooth, has to restore 
the whole lost skeleton, chiefly differing from it in that, in the 
former instance, it is thought at work, not on a lifeless fragment, 
but on a living organism, and that a part of the necessary expres- 
sion of the working of the human soul. Thus, in the pursuit of 
- the logical analysis, the student must everywhere think closely, 
critically and systematically. To him the logical analysis means 
work. 

With reference to discipline, more particularly in the direction 
of method, look at the principle of exhaustive construction as 
applied in both the proximate and ultimate analysis, to complex 
sentences, which, while they may be, in brevity, the very "soul of 
wit," embracing perhaps but five simple words, may, on the other 
hand, run through the grand compass of hundreds of words, and 
you cannot but realize more fully the disciplinary scope and 
power of the logical analysis. We have in mind, one of these 
sentences from Dr. John Brown, of " Bab and his Friends" 
memory, containing over two hundred and fiftyf words, a sentence 
curiously like his Scotchman's "sheep's-head" "not ifiuch of a 
dish," but having about it, "a deal of confused good eating." 

acuteness in distinguishing the more obsoure offices of words, a readiness and accuracy 
Sn both logical and analogical reasoning, and a skill in arranging ascertained truth in a 
methodical order, that were most striking. 

* Reference is made to the vernacular idioms, not because they alone make this demand 
upon the pupil's thought, but because they task his powers in a manner peculiar as well ai 
severe, and because, in the current grammars, these elements of crystallized force in our 
language are either slurred over, or are galvanized into some strange distortion, or are sum- 
marily put "bors du combat" as false syntax. 

f Mr. Cboate's wonderful sentence in his Dartmouth oration on Webster, of which, as of 
its brilliant author, " We ne'er shall see the like again," contains no less than twelve hun- 
dred and thirty odd words. See Cyclopedia of American Literature, vol. 2, page 287. 
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Recollect now, that each of these words may have, on the average, 
five distinctions, and further, that the major elements, (the sub-? 
ordinate sentences and phrases, with their parts and distinctions,) 
are not included in this estimate, and you will see that, to the. 
student in logical analysis, " order is Heaven's first law," in a most 
emphatic sense ; that without a clear, concise, exact and command- 
ing method, he can do nothing; and that, hence, a peculiar neces- 
sity is laid upon him, to habituate himself not only to close and 
systematic thinking, but also to the practice of clear, orderly and 
extended statement, all of which, the current methods of teaching 
English grammar, not only do not develop, but not unfrequently 
discountenance and condemn. 

But further, the logical analysis affords this discipline in the 
direction of language and literature. To neither the remoter field 
of the dead languages, nor the restricted province of the mathe- 
matics, is the pupil shut up for its attainment. It is rot a disci- 
pline bound up with the pursuit of the strictly professional 
tongues, nor only to be won through assiduous attention to ab- 
stract quantities or calculations*: it is a discipline in direct union 
with the practical utilities of speech; a discipline married to the 
sweet uses of our mother-tongue, and begetting a constant leaning, 
not only towards an acquaintance with our vast and wondrous 
literature, but towards a deep and abiding love for its cxhaustless 
wealth of beauty and power; an acquaintance and a love, whose 
prevailing absence from among the youth in our schools, is not 
less deplorable, than noticeable. And when you look further, and 
mark how much more practicable and congenial such a discipline 
must be to a large class of female minds, to whom the dead 
languages must, from economical reasons, remain a sealed book, 
and to whom, from peculiar mental constitution, the higher 'mathe- 
matics must ever be a dread, if not a despair, f but to whom, their 

* This is not spoken from any disposition to disparage the mathematics. At the same 
time, I freely confess that I am not prepared to allow them either the essential priority as 
related to the first exercises of the understanding, or the immense and exclusive superiority 
over other branches as a means of discipline, often claimed for them. The idea of being 
must precede all ideas of the attributes or accidents of being, and valid certainty must bo 
found in other departments of reasoning, else the universe of quantity transcends the 
spiritual universe, and the understanding so potent in the direotion of mathematical calcula- 
tion, has been created impotent with regard to the myriad-fold practical realities of human 
life and action. 

f I am aware that the position here indirectly taken will be condemned by some as unsound, 
if not scouted as invidious. While, however, I yield to no man, in disposition to do al 
honor to the female mind, I am compelled to join issue with all that mock gallantry and 
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mother tongue is an Ariel spirit, a " gentle Puck," by which woman 
will put a girdle around the world of your slow-paced man's wit, 
in less than Shakespeare's forty minutes; when you candidly con- 
sider all this, can you longer question the capabilities of the logi- 
cal analysis as a discipline?* 

But there are those who question the need of this discipline. It 
might be retorted upon them that they do not fail to see a utility* 
* need, in the case of the discipline secured in the pursuit of 
tnathematics, and even in the more abstruse and unpractical de- 
partments of mathematical science. It might be urged, too, that 
it is unnecessary at this late day to argue that every study should 
possess a positive disciplinary power, that if it does not it is no 
proper educational element. A cardinal fault in the present modes 
of teaching is that, in endeavoring to make learning easy, it often 
defeats the severer ends of discipline. Hence it is to be insisted 
on, that every branch of study should afford, if not a general disci- 
pline, at least a discipline in its own direction ; it should afford a 
certain practical command of the mental powers and processes, in 
the mastery it gives of its own principles, and of the use of the 
felements to which those principles apply. 

But has any man been a careful teacher and never become 

false philosophy which, cot content with an admitted equality in the aggregate of endow- 
ments in the sexes, demands, in the distinct faculties of each, an exact identity in degree, 
in development and adaptation ; and which proposes a scholastic training, and an ultimata 
disposition of the two in society, as preposterously identical. The truth is rather, that for 
all the necessities of perpetuated being; for nil the sweet uses of human society and earthly 
homes ; for the peaceful and purifying influences so needful in the present demoralized state 
of the race, woman is, in an important sense, better than man, and simply, because she is 
different from him, not only in her physical organization, but in the very fashion of her 
spirit. 

With reference, however, to the specific point in question, it is a curious and suggestive 
faot, thai in my own experience, I have quite commonly found those female pupils who had 
experienced the gravest difficulty in the pursuit of their mathematical studies, grasping 
the system and managing the formulas of the logical analysis, with a readiness and skill 
not attained by their seemingly more favored associates. And it has, also, proved as gene- 
rally true, that, other things being equal, female pupils are more ready and successful in 
the prosecution of the study than those of the other sex, their rapid and unerring intuition* 
their finer taste, and their superior manual dexterity, giving them largely the advantage. 

* I am constrained to add, here, that my own experience and observation leave me with- 
out a shade of doubt that, at least, in an advanced course, (to an important extent, in the 
intermediate course,) the logical analysis is susceptible of a development so full, so syste- 
matic and so rational; and evolves methods so exact, rigorous and complete, that it might 
rank, as a discipline, with. algebra and geometry. Combining, as it would, the invention of 
the one, and the reasoning of the other, with the practical elements of language and the 
subtleties of thought in general, it would prove, if not an admirable substitute for portions 
of both, at least, a most interesting and profitable accompaniment to them, and might be 
even made their proper complement. 
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almost exasperated at the prevailing and pertinacious habits of 
careless and absurd statement found among students in grammar, 
rhetoric and metaphysics, and in good part in the last two, because 
«q fruitfully engendered in the former, and nowhere more fruit- 
fully than in the performances technically termed " parsing ?'? 
The style of expression current in recitations in grammar may, $9 
far as slovenliness and poverty are concerned, be not inaptly 
likened to the style of costume prevalent among that precious 
soldiery of Falstaff 7 s, and which is, with wondrously graphic 
humor, thus described : " There's but a shirt and a half in all my 
company, and the half shirt is but two napkins tacked together 
and thrown over the shoulders like a coat without sleeves," Should 
not grammar, however, as " the doctrine of words, phrases and 
sentences, 77 besides giving the student a knowledge of its owii 
principles, also discipline him into habits of systematic accuracy 
and completeness in his daily discussion of the nature, relations 
and Jaws of those elements as expressive of his own thoughts ? It 
would certainly seem that in this direction the affirmative jnust bo 
a foregone conclusion. 

But beyond the question of mental discipline it is claimed that, 
strangely as this consideration is overlooked, the logical analysis 
is cfgrtat practical value in the direction of English composition. 
It, and it only, is the direct preparative for the study of that art 
It, and it only, gives the pupil a clear aud comprehensive view o£ 
the English complex sentence, or period, as an organic whole, and 
of its subordinate propositions or phrases, in the entire circuit of 
their office, force, structure, form and order. It alone most thor- 
oughly acquaints him with the broad and perplexing field of inter- 
changeable elements, and accustoms him to distinguish with logi- 
cal acuteness their respective force and use- It introduces him, as 
nothing else can, to a definite knowledge of the nature and phi- 
losophy of those idiomatic forms which enter so largely and strik- 
ingly into our Saxon or vernacular English, and trains him to so 
searching and thorough an investigation of the nature, relations 
and power of words as cannot but afford him a shrewder readiness 
and skill in their right choice and application to the ends of proper 
discourse. But what is all this but a practical attainment of the 
substantial body of style, and what can its bearing upon the study 
of composition be but the most direct, positive and helpful ? 

But beyond this knowledge it paves the way for a more intelli- 
gent 3jud definite application of it in the practical work q£ cou- 
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structing sentences, or periods, as expressive of his thought, and 
as preparatory to the composition of complete discourse in rheto- 
ric. The natural avenue to the study and practice of composition 
is the study of sentential structure, and the practice of constructing 
sentences. But as these are various in their kinds, and as various 
in their parts, a definite understanding of the kinds to be con- 
structed, and of the parts to be embraced in each, becomes neces- 
sary to intelligent progress. The logical analysis, in the com- 
pleteness of its analysis and classification of sentences and their 
elements, makes it possible for the pupil to obtain this definite 
understanding of what he is to do, in advance. It makes it possi- 
ble for him to know beforehand, and with technical definiteness 
and minuteness, the nature, scope and composition of the sentence 
he is to construct ; in fact, to obtain a draught, in abstract, of the 
work before him. The effect of this, beyond all consideration of 
scientific truth and fullness in knowledge, is to make all his prac- 
tical exercises not vague and general, but eminently distinct and 
specific. The logical analysis, in fact, then furnishes the scholar 
and the author, not only ample material and a philosophical 
method, but a precise and practical range of exercises for the " art 
of composition," not to be found elsewhere. 

But of all this work, grammar, as currently taught, can do com- 
paratively little. Nor is this strange ; it is inevitable. Grammar, 
as it is found in the schools, is etymological rather than logical, 
verbal and not sentential. It is practically not "the doctrine of 
words, phrases and sentences," in their complete nature, proper 
order and just proportions ; it is rather the doctrine of words in 
their etymological forms and syntactical relations only. Rounded 
thus in its little life by mere words, how can it successfully guide 
or keep pace with composition, busy as that is — with the^grand 
march of thought in the broad combinations of sentences ? You 
might as well count upon the mere drill-sergeant to do the work 
of the master strategist.* 

* It can hardly fail to occur to the observing teacher that theso views are strikingly sup- 
ported by the very character of most text-books on composition. How commonly tire they 
literally stuffed out with a mere review of the ordinary principles of verbal etymology and 
syntax 1 But of what is this indicative, if not of some difficulty in the way of making 
enough of a text-book out of the practical rules and exercises which should constitute its 
staple? Who has not also remarked in them a peculiar vagueness in the practical directions 
and a curiously patch-work character in the written exercises, the evident influence of 
which is to lead both teacher and pupil to slur over this most important part of the work! 
Of what is this suggestive, if not of a restriction and an embarrassment in the constructing 
of these works, growing out of the lack, in our grammars, of that thorough classification 
and description of sentences, phrases and words, and of that natural and progressive order 
in discussion and exemplification for which the logieal analysis is distinguished? 
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But it is sometimes objected to the logical analysis that its pur- 
suit stands in the way of the pupil's acquisition of that knowledge 
of the common principles of etymology and syntax which is sup- 
posed to secure him against the shame of using ungrammatical 
English — I had almost said the English of the grammars. It is 
urged that with its proximate and ultimate elements ; its words, 
phrases and sentences ; its double elements and variable offices ; 
its major and minor classification ; and its diagrams and symbols 
and tabular views, it diverts the attention and absorbs the time of 
both teacher and pupil, to the gteat neglect of the " ten parts of 
speech," and the " twenty-six rules of syntax ;" and to the confu- 
sion and distress of our mother tongue in general. 

Now, the very heart and soul of this objection, is the covert 
assumption that the ordinary grammar of the schools is the more 
important, and the more useful branch of study. But there are 
ample grounds for both challenging and unmasking this assump- 
tion at the very outset. Is it commonly the fact, that the ablest 
teachers and the best students in our schools, are those most 
interested in the study of grammar. Is it generally the case that 
those students who are the most fluent in " parsing" and the 
correction of false syntax, are the best thinkers and writers in the 
school ! Does the study of grammar, as currently pursued, evince 
a prevalent ability without the aid of extended practice in compo- 
sition to correct the corrupt idioms of our youth, or to make them 
proficients in the knowledge of its own principles, # or to enliven 
and ennoble their English, even when it is not ungrammatical ? 
Nay, more, ha* it proved itself able, even under the pressure of 
ambitious authorship, to make even the grammarians themselves 
masters of good English.! So far then from the truth is the 
assumption of the objector, that the real question to be raised is 
not, " does the logical analysis prevent the grammar from doing 
its work?" but rather, " has not grammar proved itself incapable 
of effecting its proposed end ?" Nay, does it not,, with its unsound 
philosophies, its imperfect development, its superficial and careless 

* My experience in twenty semi-annual examinations of select students, and the frequent 
complaints I have beard from other teachers, almost warrants the assertion, that a general 
examination of the youth in our schools would reveal among them an ignorance of principles, 
an incapacity or a defectiveness in statement, and an utter lack of power to think beyond 
the bald formulas of parsing, altogether disgraceful and deplorable. 

f See " Ooold Brown's Grammar of English Grammars," a work which is at once a miracle 
of misapplied industry, and a complete thesaurus of authorial blunders. 
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methods, and its destitution of all high mental stimulus, mar more 
English than it mends ? 

But, suppose that it be true, that the logical analysis, as a 
system, is so full and so varied and so vast, that the proper study 
of it may detract from the attention claimed in behalf of ordinary 
etymology and syntax ; does it follow that it is either just or 
wise to compel it to give place to them, or to allow them to 
exclude it altogether ? Shall the complete science be thrust into 
the background or be actually expatriated for the sake of some 
of its parts, and in the order of science, its inferior parts? In 
short, shall the consideration of mere verbal forms and relations 
prevail to the exclusion of the study of the sentence in its whole 
logical body and power ? 

We are aware that ther$ are those who will urge in reply to 
this, that " knowledge of words is command of language.* All 
very fair in form, but not so fair in fact. Knowledge of words is 
mastery of language : but not the mere knowledge of words in 
the disjointed facts of etymology, and the narrow relations of 
verbal syntax, the only knowledge of words these objectors have 
in view. It is the knowledge of words in their complete relations 
and powers, as elements in the sentence, taken with its subordinate 
phrases and propositions, as a grand whole, which gives a man 
the true mastery of language as the instrument or vehicle of his 
thought. No mere philologist is of necessity, or even commonly, 
master of that only noble English, the English of composition and 
oratory ;f nor are those who, in the practice of these high arts, 
wield an imperial sway over the taste, convictions and passions of 
men generally characterized by this absorption in the pursuit of 
etymologies, or this devotion to the defence of the lower grammati- 
cal studies. The truth is, these objectors are, in this connection, 
guilty of two grave errors ; they ignore the fact that the best 
meaning of a word is only of value, as it is necessarily related to 
the complete thought ; and they unjustly assume that the logical 
analysis discards altogether the consideration of verbal etymology 
and syntax, where it simply removes them to their proper place 
and subordination, in the study of language. 

• The better portion of these objectors are usually earnest classicists wbo, in the devotion 
to Greek and Latin, overlook, even ia their lauded etymologies, the great logical root of the 
language, the Saxon. 

f For examplo, few writers have awakened so great an interest in the neute etymologies of 
English words, as Dean Trench. Yet it is a curious fact that in style his productions art 
open to the seviijaet criticism and reprehension. 
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But dismissing the objection, it is claimed that so far from being 
a detriment to that portion of the science commonly known as gram- 
mar, the logical analysis is an invaluable help as tending to 
make it more simple, clear and self-consistent. In the first place, 
it opens the way for a better order of classification. In classify- 
ing the parts of speech according to form rather than office, and 
in opening the discussion of etymology with the grave considera- 
tion of that " fifth wheel in the coach," the article, the method of 
the grammars is illogical and perplexing. And this is but a type 
of their prevailing course. The logical analysis amends this, 
"reforms it altogether." Classifying the elements according to 
their office, and beginning with the discussion of the noun as sub- 
ject, it puts itself at once not only in harmony with the necessary 
order of thought and the fixed laws of language, but also in per- 
fect sympathy with the first workings of the infantile mind in its 
struggle after speech. And what it does in this, it strives to do 
throughout. 

Again, in classifying the elements according to their logical 
office rather than their form, it renders their distinctions more 
clear, and simplifies the mind's action, thus securing its success in 
determining their nature and construction. It brings^ the ultimate 
element or part of speech directly before the mind, as a symbol 
of thought, and not as a dead form, and leaves the determining of 
its class, relations and construction, to the self-active understanding, 
rather than to the mere dicta of grammarians. The necessity for 
remote and arbitrary references, and the possibility of conflict 
between mere authorities, is thus obviated ; for the question to be 
solved by the learner is not "what says the author ?" but "what 
is the thought" And this, because, as has been before noted, the 
analysis of language, is the analysis of thought. 

Still further, it distinguishes relations and the relative elements 
more clearly. Indeed, the whole subject of relations is, by the 
touch of its magic wand, relieved as if from some painful spell, 
and restored to its full and proper shape. No longer restricted, 
as it commonly has been, in the pupil's apprehension,* to the 
absurd limit of a part of one part of speech, it is enlarged to the 
freedom of a whole class, and is en.dowed with an importance and 
an interest otherwise unknown. There, too, by ingenious symbolic 

* Few of those who study grammar think of any part of speech ns a relative, except the 
relative pronoun. That every pronoun is a relative, together with some adjectives, every 
preposition, most conjunctions and some adverbs, they never even dream. 
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aids, evoking the abstract relations from the invisible, and bring- 
ing them before the living eye, it gives them the full charter of 
the attention, intensifies the mind's conception of them, and enables 
the understanding to determine their facts and principles, free 
from the confusing or disturbing influences of the concrete 
elements involved. 

"He stood beside me, like my youth," 

says Wallenstein of Max Piccolomini, 

" Transformed, for me, the real to a dream; 
Clothing the palpable and familiar, 
With golden exhalations of the dawn." *" 

To invert the thought, the logical analysis, with its system of 
diagrams, stands by the pupil who would pry into the mystery of 
these relations, and transforms for him the dream to a reality, 
clothing the golden exhalations of the thought with palpable and 
familiar forms. 

Again, the logical analysis, both by drawing a decisive line of 
demarcation between condition and form, and by reducing the 
application of forms* to narrower limits, obviates much of the 
needless complexity and confusion which attend the subject of 
modifications as discussed in most grammars. It thus relieves the 
proper designation of some elements of much doubt, removes all 
occasion for an ambiguous jumbling of actual condition and 
imaginary form, dispenses with equivocal definitions and unneces- 
sary rules, and either simplifies the nomenclature, or, in enlarging 
it, admits the introduction of terms which are logically descrip- 
tive, and which, being sympathetically related to the thought, 
need little more than the evolution of the thought to call to life, 
upon their seemingly vacant surface, all the slumbering hues of 
their subtle meaning. In short, it is in the power of the logical 
analysis to transform the complicated and unsatisfactory dogma- 
tism of English grammar, so called, to the simplicity and beauty 
of true scieiic^.f 

But once more, tBe logical analysis has a claim to practical ex- 
cellence, beyond even those already adduced, viz : its capacity to 
promote the proper rendering of E nglish composition, in speech. 
Grammar is as directly related to the art of reading, as rhetoric is 

* As, for example, in the case of the noun and the tense of the verb 
| It should be borne in mind, that the limits of an essay like this, necessarily restrict me 
to the statement of results. It is hence, impossible, here, to cite examples, or adduce 
proofs, in detail. Indeed, the full demonstration of the truth of these positions, would 
practically involve a review of grammar. 
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to that of elocution. Hence, although reading is not ordinarily 
included in the science of language, it is so necessarily associated 
with it, that it may be affirmed that, unless discourse has been so 
composed that it is adapted to a ready understanding and to good 
reading, justice has not been done to our mother tongue. 

Proper reading is but the proper rendering of thought into 
speech; or more closely defined, it is the translation of the com- 
plex sentence, or period, in all its parts and with all their relations 
and powers, into vocal expression. To the proper accomplishment 
of this work, the complete and correct analysis of the sentence as 
evolving the thought, is absolutely requisite. While reading may 
be caught by intuition, or may be taught by rote, there is no other 
way in which it. can bo philosophically expounded, or certainly 
mastered, than through the use of this very analysis.* But this 
grand requisite, the logical analysis, as effecting the complete reso- 
lution of the sentence into all its organic parts, and the proper 
determination of their relations and dependence is pre-eminently 
calculated to secure. We say pre-eminently, because grammar, as 
currently taught, can do little or nothing in that direction. Gram- 
mar, which should pave the way for good reading; which should 
fling a clear light upon the path of the reader, by giving him the 
inspired perception that is to lead him through all the intricacies 
of the thought as evolved in the complete sentence, or period ; 
grammar can do little of all this, because it confines itself so ex- 
clusively to the study of mere words. 

From this, it will be seen, x further, that punctuation, that Sargas- 
so Sea in grammatical art, with its endless entanglement and stag- 
nation, finds its only clear-guiding chart in the logical analysis. 
Much of the difficulty lying in the way of the practical acquisition 
of the art of punctuation is, doubtless, due to the common'expo- 
sition of its principles without any proper reference to the method 
of the logical analysis. To the lack of this reference, and to their 
lack of acquaintance with the system of logical analysis, may justly 
bo attributed the endless differences of even good writers in 
their punctuation, and their everlasting divergence from a just 
punctuation itself. Without that knowledge of the analysis, punc- 
tuation must be, as it has commonly been regarded, a merely ar- 
bitrary thing to be determined iu its use by the changeful dictates 

*This principle has been seized upon by oar, perhaps, ablest, certainly our most philoso- 
phical author on reading, Dr. Mauderille. And his recognition and use of it admirably sus- 
tain the positions here taken in behalf of the logical analysis. 
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of the ear, or, perhaps, by the absurd mathematical rules so often 
laid down in the spelling books and readers. 

But punctuation i3 a grammatical and not an (elocutionary art. 
It is to be determined altogether by the thought, and not by the 
conveniences of utterance. It is true, it is a help in reading; but 
only as it is indicative of the sentential analysis, which is prepar- 
atory to the reading. . Hence, that only is true punctuation, which 
marks the separation of ideas and thoughts, as represented in the 
different organic parts of the complete sentence or period. With- 
out the aid of the logical analysis, then, no simple and philosophi- 
cal system of punctuation is possible. Or, if that be thought too 
much, this is demonstrable, that the distinctions and facts brought 
to light, in the logical analysis, render it possible to greatly sim- 
plify our system of puuctuation, and to designate with greater 
clearness and uniformity, the proper use of the various marks of 
punctuation employed. In short, on the basis of the logical an- 
alysis, it becomes possible to establish a system of punctuation at 
once, self-consistent, practicable and fixed. 

Such are, as it is confidently believed, the just claims of the 
44 system of logical analysis," as related to the study of the English 
language ; and as confidently is a just testing of their merits, by 
careful investigation and continuous experiment, challenged at the 
hand of every teacher who is both a close and a candid thinker. 

We pass, now, to the consideration of the second part of our 
general topic, viz : the " Method of the logical analysis," as ap- 
plied to the study of the language ; or, more explicitly, the mods 
of presenting the system in the work of practical instruction neces- 
sary to its success as an essential part of the 4I study of the English 
language." Of this method, however, nothing more can be at- 
tempted here than a mere suggestive sketch, and that perhaps, on 
this very account, not so intelligible as might be thought desirable. 
The reasons will be obvious to every observing mind. At least, 
few practical educators will fail to know that, like other opera- 
tions in practical art, methods of teaching are more easily illus- 
trated than described, and when described must often be fully 
unfolded in order to be comprehended at all. Furthermore, who 
does not know that they depend for their success more often upon 

•We much question, whatever, the prevalence of so much bad teaching and bad practice 
of the art of reading is not dne to this very lnck of a just analysis of the sentence i» our 
grammars ; or, in other words, to the prevailing want of a knowledge of the logioal analy- 
sis as its basis. 
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the shrewd application of details than upon the scientific merit of 
their general scheme ? As, however, these details must, from the 
necessities of specific adaptation, vary widely in different hands, 
both as to conception or management, it is not only quite imprac- 
ticable to present them, but quite as unwise as impracticable. 

Proceeding then to the enunciation of this outline, it is urged, 
first, that the logical analysis should be presented under a three- 
fold course: elementary } intermediate or general, and advanced. 

This elementary course in logical analysis will come within the 
range of the youngest class of learners who are able to pursue 
consecutive lessons or to make definite use of a primary text-book. 
It should rank with elementary geography and arithmetic, and 
may even, so far as order of time is concerned, take the prece- 
dence. It is freely granted that this is not in accordance with the 
prevailing notions of the public as to the practicability of teaching 
grammar with profit to children. So far as the grammar currently 
taught is concerned, these notions are quite possibly correct, and 
might be so were the application of the doubt even still wider. 
But the logical analysis is to the young mind altogether another 
thing, a very Ariel to your Caliban. Taught well, and within the 
proper range, it can be made both comprehensible and interesting 
to any child who is mature enough and far enough advanced to 
read fairly.* It is better adapted to the uses of primary instruc- 
tion than arithmetic because it deals with the elements of the 
child's daily speech, of which he has a practical knowledge and 
command far beyond any he has pertaining to numbers, and of 
which his conceptions, we well know, are curiously in advance of 
his powers of utterance ; better adapted than geography, since its 
symbols are infinitely more simple and perfect than those of a map, 
and the things considered, are not only before the eye, but can be 
comprehended, which is more than most thinking teachers will 
affirm of the topics presented in geography. 

This elementary course should be confined whblly to the logical 

* A personal reference is here necessary, that speaking thus positively it may not appear 
to be withont just grounds. Some twenty yean since, having become somewhat acquainted 
with the outline of the logical analysis, as presented in its incipienoy by Prof. Clark, I in- 
troduced it into my instruction of much such a class of puj ils; and although we had at that 
time no text-books suited to our wants (Brown's grammar being used in tho school), the 
experiment was a complete success. I have since applied it to a class of precisely thif 
grade (though to a more limited extent than I could wish), and with results wholly con- 
firmatory of my first experience . I hate even seen fragments of the analysis introduced 
and unconsciously, into the object system, in the training of young ohildrcn, with perfect 
ease and the happiest effect. 
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side of the field occupied by the analysis, and this, as a matter of 
philosophy. Why such elements are used, for what purpose he 
employed them, are questions that appeal at once to the conscious- 
ness of the young thinker ; they, in fact, involve the grounds of 
his own voluntary action. Their solution, then, is at hand ; it is 
to be had at the cost of simple introspection. It is, hence, within 
the immediate reach of the logical understanding, a faculty which, 
while destitute of mere technical knowledge or discipline, in the 
young mind, is yet far from being inactive or obtuse. A most 
striking symbol of the truth of this general principle is found in 
the child's common question, " what is it for ?" a question which, 
while not always the first suggested by the sense, that being the 
query " what is it," is, nevertheless, as that which is evolved by 
the first gathering of the soul's energies in thoughtful attention 
and interest about the new object, the child's great first-question. 

The elementary course, therefore, should embrace the funda- 
mental analysis of the grammatical proposition, in its radical and 
derived species; the application of that analysis to the simpler 
sentences of the various kinds, simple, compound and complex, 
intransitive, transitive or mixed; the corresponding analysis of 
phrases ; and the general classification of these sentences and 
phrases, and the words entering into their structure. From it, 
should be excluded the consideration of all independent elements, 
(excepting, perhaps, the more common exclamations;) all involved 
elements; all abbreviated or elliptical forms; all oblique or ob- 
scure idioms; the formal details of etymology, and the specific 
principles of syntax, excepting such as are analytical rather than 
etymological. The examples chosen for exemplification and for 
practical analysis, should be derived from the child's actual lan- 
guage, and from the lessons comprised in his reading books, pro- 
vided such can be found as are not wanting in naturalness and 
good sense.* 

The intermediate course should meet the wants of that large 
class of pupils who pursue the study of English grammar, in our 
public schools. A text-book properly developing this course, 
would be the popular grammar, or grammar for the multitude. It 
should comprise a somewhat complete, though condensed view of 
the analysis, classification, and construction of sentences, phrases 

* This may seem severe; bat it is a question, whether of all things "stale, flat and un- 
profitable, ''* the endless interrogative, monosyllabic platitudes of many of our primary read* 
ing book exercises, do not bear off the palm. 
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and words, considered according to their office, force, structure and' 
form. This would, of course, embrace all the important facts and 
principles of etymology and syntax, with the proper grammatical 
portion of prosody. Combining thus, in just proportions, tho 
logical and the etymological, the thought-substance and the word- 
form, it will furnish the learner with a practical body of correct 
English, for all the ordinary uses of speech or composition. From 
it, however, should be excluded the consideration of the more 
peculiar abbreviated forms; all obscure or oblique idioms; the 
more marked rhetorical or poetical elements; the minute philoso- 
phy of the variable words, and those having double offices; and 
the study of the more extended and extraordinary compound, and 
complex sentences. Its principles should be largely exemplified 
by a series of select, detached examples, drawn from the best Eng- 
lish authors, both the earlier and the more recent. As foreshadow- 
ing the study of composition and literature, some brief, but defi- 
nite notice should be taken of each, or at*least the more noted, of 
these authors, that the student may not be left, until the last stages 
of his educational course, ignorant of that galaxy of great names, 
in whose clear shining light, he is to look for his true standard of 
grammatical excellence. 

The advanced course, more especially designed for the maturer 
class of students in our high schools and colleges, should com- 
prise a general review of the intermediate course; an exhaustive 
completion of the analysis and classification of sentences, phrases 
and words, in the case of the latter, adding to the ordinary topics 
that of derivation whenever it may bear upon either the etymology 
or the syntax; and a full discussion of all those parts of a com- 
plete analysis, excepted in the preceding course. It should also 
develop more fully the subject of analytical symbols, the tables of 
construction or parsing; the system of diagrams, particularly in 
its exceptional forms; and the application of mathematical method 
and exactness to the processes of proof in verbal construction, of 
which method and exactness, they are more widely susceptible 
than has hitherto been known. This last point is peculiarly im- 
portant as tending to secure in the pupil, that logical precision, 
and that verbal accuracy which grammar, from its very nature as 
the study of language, should pre-eminently promote, but which 
have generally been sought alone in the direction of mathematics. 

The practical examples, in this course, should be selected, as 
before, from the best authors, being chosen, however, with more 
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particular regard to the beauties or difficulties of their sentential 
structure. Especial attention should be given to those more ex- 
tended complex sentences, which have sometimes been assumed to 
be the products of a " lost art;" sentences which the old English 
ecclesiastical writers, with their robust and teeming intellect, could 
not help creating; which, at a still later day, flamed forth from 
the glowing imagination of Chalmers, or writhed themselves into 
the light, through the manifold meshes of Lamb's quaintness; 
and which, in our own time, have burst with endless sputter and 
sparkle, or with headlong rush and roar, from the hidden fires of 
the volcanic Choate ; and still, at times, pour with magnificent 
swell and sweep, from the eloquent lips of their greatest living 
master, Everett. The reference to dates, authors, productions and 
characteristics, should, in this course, be more frequent and full, 
than in the former one. Indeed, this higher analysis, might not 
unwisely be made a sort of vestibule to the study of English 
literature. * y 

To pass now, to the consideration of the modes of instruction 
to be adopted in the pursuit of the foregoing outline, it will be 
observed that the logical analysis, has been, in some part, put down 
as a primary study. It remains then to be remarked, that in the 
elementary course, as marked out, oral instruction must, of course, 
prevail, and the particular method should be that of the "object 
system." The pupil is not prepared to use a text-book, at least, 
not with independent advantages. Hence the truth must be taught 
him from the tongue and the finger-tips of the living teacher, in a 
progressive series of object lessons. And to these, words, phrases 
and sentences, in their more common and simple offices and species 
are admirably adapted. Indeed, they will afford better themes 
than a hundred things talked-of or dilated upon in our * 'training 
schools"; better, for the child's mind is already full of latent knowl- 
edge about them; better, for his powers of discrimination are 
brought, through them, to bear upon thoughts rather than things; 
better, for his mind's working is clearly in the direction of his sub- 
sequent studies, grammar and logic; better, for the diagrams re- 
presenting them in their parts and relations, are more practicable 
as a means of graphic culture and inventive exercise than either 
pictures or maps; better finally, for their discussion can be made 
matters of earnest thought and enthusiastic interest, beyond almost 
everything connected with the correct sound of primary teaching. 

While, however, this must be the prevailing method towards the 



j 
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close of such a course of oral instruction, and when the pupils 
have become able to study intelligently, a text-book of "first les- 
sons in English grammar," based on the system of logical analysis, 
may, as an introduction to the ultimate study of the intermediate 
course, be introduced with advantage. 

In the intermediate course, the general method of instruction should 
be that of special recitation from a text-book, the latter to be more 
or less rigorously followed according to the grade of the class, 
and the former to be marked by the utmost exactness in the order 
of truth and the statement of principles. This last point is insisted 
upon, even if the current systems of grammar be '•most express and 
admirable," the current prevalence of crude and hasty definition, 
statement and construction, of mere parrot-like volubility, would 
suffice to be their "taking-off." Hold, then, the pupil in his speech 
to a just treatment of the science he professes to unfold, as the 
science of language. In ttie discussion, too, of the various topics, 
let careful attention be given to the logical demonstration of the 
main points, especially to those in which the logical analysis must 
diverge from the ordinary grammars. Practical exercises should 
be largely introduced; and of the written exercises in the diagram, 
or the tables of analysis, as presented on the blackboard or on 
paper, it is hardly possible to have too much. 

Of all this work, the details must be left to the ingenuity and 
zeal of the teacher; only let him see to it that they enlist his zeal 
and exhaust his skill, for in no branch of instruction, are these more 
necessary. Any cold-blooded blundering butcher-boy can hack a 
carcass to pieces; but not every learned doctor is able rightly to 
dissect the human body. Avaunt ! then we say to him who, "good 
easy man," thinks any one can teach grammar, or that its subtle 
principles and varied forms and fine and wondrous uses can be 
skilfully disparted and touched to separate life by the hand of the 
mere journeyman or the indolent master. 

The advanced course, in its general method, should be similar to 
the preceding, chiefly differing from that in being more extended, 
minute and rigid.* It should superadd to the method of the 
former course, the use of formal demonstration in construing, in 
employing the symbolic method of illustrating the analysis, and 
the introduction of written disquisitions on all the more important 
points of grammatical doubts or dispute. It should also, in the 

•Unfortunately we have as yet no text-book designed for this course, or capable of being 
made to answer its purposes effectively. 

[Senate, No. 55.] 26 
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use of the diagrams, apply them to the illustration of the more 
marked peculiarities in style as to sentential structure, especially 
as evinced in the writings of contrasted authors like Bacon and 
Hooker, Wilson and Carlyle, Macauley and Irving, Choate and 
Everett. As to the details of the method to be pursued here, 
what w r as urged under the preceding head, applies here, with in- 
creased pertinence and force. Such a course of logical analysis 
as this, based upon a suitable text-book and taught by competent 
teachers, is believed to be the great desideratum at this present 
time. Without it, the grammatical study of the language in our 
higher schools and colleges, must either attain no loftier stand- 
point or broader view than it reaches in those below, or must, as 
is too generally the case, disappear amidst the general smother of 
the languages, mathematics and sciences.* Without it, it will be 
quite impracticable to put the logical analysis in its true position, 
as a science and a discipline, before the public mind. Both of 
these are evils whose continuance thus far, to say nothing of their 
existence for the future, is to be deeply deplored. 

In all of these courses, as has been already intimated, the black- 
board is indispensable, and as such, deserves a separate word. Let 
no teacher of grammar or the logical analysis, regard it as a useless 
fancy or an unwarranted innovation. As well rob the geographer 
of his maps or the chemist of his apparatus. Opaque and dark as 
it is, it is the field which, under the hand of the true teacher-artist, 
is to become luminous with symbolized thought. It may lower 
grimly around the horizon of the recitation room, like a sleeping 
thunder cloud, but over its surface alone can be made to gleam 
and corruscate the most brilliant flashes of the teacher's genius and 
skill. The general introduction of it into our schools ; the exten- 
sion of its use to almost every other branch of instruction ; its 
recent ingenious application to the study of other languages both 
ancient and modern, all plead for it as equally applicable to the 
branch under consideration, as a proper and important appliance 
in the work of teaching gramatical science. 

Lastly, there must be the teacher who is both earnest in his work 
and master of the analysis. His head and heart must be full of its 
truth and of the work of teaching it. And more than this, he 

•It can hardly have escaped notice, that the larger works on English grammar, which 
might he supposed to he adapted to this higher study of the language, such as Fowler and 
Latham, instead of rising into its logical field, are only more extensively and minutely ety- 
mological or philological. 
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needs a mincTshrewd, ready, exact, active and aroused, and coupled 
with it a hand quick, facile, artistic and intelligent. Such a man 
the logical analysis demands, and it demands that he shall be on 
his feet, looking his pupils in the very eye, holding the reins of 
their roused thought with the steady grasp of Phoebus himself, 
and urging it onward with the flowing lash of " words that burn." 

In short, the teacher must be before his class, what the great 
advocate is before the jury (to particularize), what a Eufus Choate 
was, barring that forgetfulness of principle and that petty artifice 
which must have been the eccentricity, not the nature of the man, 
he must be what such a man was — a living presence and a resistless 
power — clearing away the rubbish of ignorance and doubt, and 
creating and compacting upon the unincumbered ground instead 
those fine convictions of truth which abide the test of time. But 
the teacher of the logical analysis can become this, only as the 
advocate becomes it, by earnest thought and enthusiastic labor. 
He who commits himself to the gracious dispensation of some sup- 
posed " labor-saving clause ;" who sinks back in his chair as " to 
the manner born," and drifts resignedly through the reiterated 
round of recitation, upon the drowsy current of some dull author, 
rendered doubly dull by his own lethargy ; such a teacher must, 
and inevitably will, fail. Indeed, the logical analysis, in the very 
nature of its system and method, admits of no such " labor-saving 
clause." The two grand pillars which support the edifice of its 
success, are thought and labor. Like a blind and besotted Sam- 
son, remove either or both of these and you pile impending ruin 
upon your own head. 

It is true that the grand principles of the analysis are com- 
paratively few andi simple ; but their ramifications and applications 
are numberless; and not, as is sometimes alleged, because we 
make too much of it, but because God in his grand historical pro- 
vidence has been pleased to make so much of our noble English 
tongue. And so long as our language continues (in spite of the 
grammars and the newspapers), to be in its excellence, fullness and 
power, what it now is, so long the man who essays to teach the 
logical analysis must bo a thinker and worker, and (in view of the 
existing prejudices), I had almost said, a martyr. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING, WITH SPECIAL RE- 
FERENCE TO WHAT IS CALLED MEMORITER 
INSTRUCTION. 

BY TAYLER LEWIS, LL. D„ 
Professor of Ancient and Oriental Languages in Union College. 

The true method of instruction is to follow, or teach the pupil's 
mind to follow, the method of discovery. This maxim is a favor- 
ite with our age ; it has high authority ; but for all that it is a 
fallacy, and a most mischievous one. If honestly pursued, it soon 
shows its innate absurdity ; taken in its more common form, it is 
the merest sham — a pretended induction disguised under leading 
questions — a counterfeit, in fact, of the true and rational method 
without its directness and simplicity. 

The method of discovering truth is devious, and oft-times cir- 
cuitous. This must be so, since we are supposed not "to know 
the way to her house," nor "where the light dwelleth," though 
having a vaticination, as Plutarch tells us, a prophetic instinct, a 
dim soul-knowledge of what we seek, and without which we should 
never either seek or find. We have some idea of what we are 
after, or all induction would be blind, aimless, abortive. We 
know, a priori, that the land is rich — that there "is a treasure 
hidden in the field," but we are pioneers. Regarded as first dis- 
coverers, we have nothing to shorten our way — nothing to guide 
us but this compass of the soul's forward intuitions, and the back- 
sighting which comes from truth clearly settled in our rear. 

Now to make this, or any imitation of this, the method of 
instruction in truth already added to the map of human know- 
ledge, would not be following nature ; it would be most unnatu- 
ral and absurd ; it would be in the face, too, of common sense, as 
it is in defiance of the method of revelation, and of that inflexible 
ordinance of God in history which makes each generation depend- 
ent on the gathered wisdom of the past, instead of finding out, or, 
through any sham process, pretending to find out, all knowledge 
for itself. 

But we have much to say in a brief space, and must therefore 
abbreviate all introductory matter. One great characteristic of 
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the present day is the attempt at something in education supposed 
to be more philosophical than has heretofore been thought of. In 
this show of method we overlook the great simplicity of right 
instruction. To teach I What is it ? It is to tell another, in the 
clearest and most fitting words, what we already clearly know. 
In the method which we have ventured to call that of nature, 
knowledge first comes to the scholar as something announced from 
the lips of the teacher, or from the text book, in an oracular form ; 
that is, it comes to him in the form of a conclusion given, or of a 
distinct a priori proposition {a prion I mean to the learner), 
which is first to be taken as true, or as received by faith on the 
authority of the teacher, or of the book — then investigated, then 
proved — that is, brought in connection with other truths pre- 
viously learned- — then understood as seen in such connection — 
then laid up in the individual mind among its own lawful stores, 
as coming to it by due process, and due inheritance, from the com- 
mon mind of the race. The first act of this process is tho 
embalming of the new truth in the memory receiving it and hold- 
ing it by the exact retention of tho.se tvtcol, types, or " good forms 
of sound words," which have occupied the highest intellect of the 
teacher, or of the author, in their preparation. In other words, it 
is knowledge coming to the mind of the recipient in the form of 
truths of authority and faith transmitted from older and wiser 
persons supposed to know more than their pupils ; which truths 
of authority are afterwards to be so explained, that is, linked with 
other settled knowledge, that they become, in the second place, 
truths of science and reason in their highest sense. 

Our best illustration of this may be drawn from Euclid's Ele- 
ments of Geometry, in their old Greek form, as they used to be 
taught, and still ought to be taught, in our schools. There the 
proposition, theorem, or truth to be learned, is first presented in 
the text, and in its most logical form- — that is, in the very best 
words — including all that belongs to the truth and excluding all 
else. Then follows a statement of the general conditions with 
reference to a particular diagram, or, in other words, the general 
truth as it appears in a particular case or figure representing it in 
all other cases or figures involving the same idea. Next comes 
the dmbdei^tg, the demonstration or out-showing, bringing to objec- 
tive view the inward links by which this truth is connected with 
previous theorems. It is now made fast, as Socrates says. It is 
securely bound to terra firma. It is now known, in tho highest 
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sense. It is a truth of reason— the mind's own. The soul recog- 
nizes it as not only now a part of her present conscious knowledge, 
but as something to which she had a right, as in truthx belonging 
to her original innate stores — or that knowledge of the necessary 
and the eternal which first came to her with the image of God. 

Pythagoras, it is said, first discovered that the square of the 
hypothenuse of a right angled triangle was equal to the squares of 
the two sides. And how did he find it out, — by experiment or by 
intuition ? We answer : by both combined. The truth lay in the 
soul of Pythagoras. It was part of his birth-furniture. The 
knowledge, when it cleared up, was a knowledge of something 
within him, as it is within all men, whether Greek or Scythian, 
Barbarian, African, or Celt. Now the method of discovery was 
probably something on this wise. It may have been first a pure 
guessing, which is but another word for confused insight; since a 
sheer guess, without any perceived ground, is an absurd impossi- 
bility to the human mind. There may have been just enough of 
this to give a strong persuasion of the truth, and yet unable, for a 
long time, to connect it clearly with previous theorems, or the 
starting axioms of the science. The groping process may have 
been aided by a crude experimenting, assuming the truth for that 
purpose as a temporary hypothesis. There may have been a re- 
sort to actual measurement, imperfect, indeed, yet rendering him 
almost certain by the constant nearness of the results. This may 
make him sure of it as a fact, as an induction, but that does not 
satisfy. The very induction points to something higher. He 
wants to know it not as a fact merely, or as a law of facts, but as 
a truth — a truth linked with the necessary and the eternal. Under 
this a priori stimulus, he goes on his " dim and sounding way," 
until, at last, the hidden links are seen, and the position to which 
the pioneering soul had thus, as it were, reached out, is at length 
apprehended, and made fast to the previously known. The chasm 
has now been spanned, the arch thrown over, the bridge securely 
laid, and henceforth all succeeding travellers may pass in safety. 

Then might have been raised the cry of tvp^a, for then 
was found, not the lost, but what had been previously lying in the 
tehom rabba, the great deep of the soul's unexplored thinking- — 
dimly apprehended, indeed, and obscurely seen, but brought out 
at last into the clear light of its connection with other truth. 

This, or something like this, may have been the order of origi- 
nal geometrical discovery, brought afterwards into a method having 
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rules of its own that might be called a science of analysis ; and 
yet, except as a problem of interest in mental philosophy, it would 
be very unwise to attempt to teach geometry in the way in which 
Pythagoras, and Euclid, and Archimedes, and Des Cartes may have 
discovered it, and not in the way in which they afterwards scien- 
tifically arranged it. This scientific arrangement is simply the 
bringing it into a logical harmony having at least an equal inter- 
est with the mere mathematical knowledge, and presenting the 
elemental truths of space and figure in that perfect order in which 
they are ever seen by the Perfect Mind, instead of that groping 
method in which they are first dimly explored by the finite 
intellect. 

It is matter of regret that this great excellence of the old Greek 
geometry, its perfect logical harmony, has been sacrificed for other 
methods aiming merely at amount of mathematical knowledge, and 
the shortest roads to its attainment. We may smile at the apparent 
simplicity of- some of the earlier propositions in Euclid. The 
shallow Epicurean of old said that they were level to the sense 
and intelligence of jackasses. Make a pen, they said, in a trian- 
gular form, and the dumb animal, led by the smell of a lock of 
hay at one angle, will take the shorter base rather than go round 
by the two sides. He knows by smelling that any two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third side. As Proclus well remarks, 
in his commentary on the Elements, they showed themselves to bo 
jackasses by the very supposition. It is plain to sense, they said, 
even the sense of smell. It not only looks shorter, but smells 
shorter. It may indeed be so known as a fact in some particular 
construction of the figure, but as a truth never — as a mathematical 
idea it is never seen by the sense ; it cannot be seen by the sense. 
It is one of the things unseen and eternal. The figure may be so 
carefully constructed on the blackboard without, or it may be so 
hypothesised inwardly on the mind's diagram, that no eye, though 
aided by the most powerful microscopes, could detect the dif- 
ference (so that the fact disappears to sense and even fancy), yet 
the truth for the reason remains forever one and immutable. 
What our practical Epicurean could not see here was something 
deeper than sense ; it is its absolute verity, the way in which this 
truth lies in other truths — its relation to those that are before and 
to those that come after it. * It is that which makes it true, not only 
of this triangle that lies before the eye and nose of the jackass, but 
of any triangle that may be constructed, imaged, or thought. 
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It is this perfect logic that constitutes the glory of the old 
geometrical method. A rigid adherence to it may now seem an 
unnecessary restraint, and yet we may well doubt whether some 
of the profundest developments of the modern analytical mathe- 
matics required higher powers than were called out in the con- 
struction of that most splendid synthesis of the human intellect 
which is left to us in Euclid's Elements. How much may even the 
sublime structure of the modern mathematics, with the wonderful 
results of its calculus reaching high up towards infinity, have been 
indebted for its security and fair proportions to the strength of the 
foundation so solidly laid by the Grecian mind. Archimedes is 
mainly known from the fabulous stories of Plutarch respecting his 
warlike machines ; to the scholar and the historian of science, the 
chief interest of his mighty name will ever be associated with the 
deep mason-work of his conical and spherical geometry. Among 
the changes in modern education, there is no one, we think, more 
questionable than the substitution, almost everywhere, of Le 
Gendre for Euclid. One great end of mathematical, and especially 
of geometrical study, is almost wholly lost by it. This perfect 
logic seems to Ijave formed little or no part of the Frenchman's 
plan. His book is admirable for its amount of mathematical 
knowledge, clearly and concisely given; but this is all. That 
there is, however, such a logic, such a metaphysique, has been very 
clearly and ably shown by one of our own association and best 
known among the theoretical mathematicians of our land. 

To this method of instruction which we have endeavored to 
illustrate from the science of geometry, there is an opposite which 
may be best described in nearly opposite terms. Here no truth 
is, in the first place, formally presented to the student's mind; but 
he is supposed to be placed in a mental position where, with the 
least outside suggestion, he is expected to think out, or evolve, 
something previously unknown scientifically, and never even pre- 
sented to the mind as a proposition or a fact. This is called de- 
velopment, a calling out of the student's own powers, or to use 
the phrase, now most in vogue, a learning him "to think for him- 
self." Some would be inclined to style it the Platonic method; 
but this, as could be shown, did time and space permit, comes 
from an entire misconception of the Socratic doctrine of ideas and 
reminiscences. The apparent evolving from the student's mind, 
^rilhput outward instruction, is all a cheat. It is only substituting 
^Vtafag, questions,, and sometimes misleading ones, for a direct and 
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frank imparting of knowledge. There is, however, in thi$ counter- 
feit induction, a worse fault than its deceptiveness. The steps 01* 
the track have not been marked. It is a road T if it may be called 
a road at all, without either guide-boards or mile-stones. The 
traveler never knows where he is. The boundaries between the 
old and the new knowledge have not been defined. Its right 
position in respect to previous truth has not been attended to. 
The student has arrived at some result in his gropings, but even 
where this is a right result, there is little or nothing to hold upon* 
the memory, either in the steps or in the conclusion, and both 
are, therefore, soon obscured, if not wholly lost. He is some- 
where; but he knows not how he came there, nor in what direction 
his past steps are sighting. 

The whole error of such a course, we may say again, would seem 
to arise from confounding the natural order of instruction, or of 
imparting truth, with the order, or disorder it may be, of its first 
discovery. In the one case, we are forced to this latter method; 
because we have reached the bounds of previous knowledge. If 
we would go beyond this, we must send forth again the a priori 
messenger, we must launch the pioneering boat of hypothesis,, 
and follow it up with the careful sounding line of induction. 
To require this of the youthful mind, before it had reached that 
terminus in any one science, or had even started towards it, is ta 
confound and bewilder under the false pretence of making him 
think for himself, in other words, to do alone the thinking of the 
ages. Now if he would ever truly think for himfeelf, with strength 
and clearness, he must first be content to think with others through; 
the domain of what may be called settled science and established 
truth. The other method seems to assume that there is no such 
domain. All things are to be taken as yet unsettled and unknown. 
It is made a merit in the student that he thus regards it. All his 
studies are to proceed upon such a supposition of fancied inde- 
pendence. Other minds have discovered nothing, at least nothing 
for him. He is to make his own way through the wilderness, and 
this on the modest assumption that others have failed, or may have 
failed, in discovering truth — at all events, that there is no path 
which he can trust solely on their authority. Any such idea would' 
be only an impediment to the freedom of thought. Now beside** 
the sham and mockery of all this, the great mischief is that what* 
the student starts with as hypothesis merely j although a very 
foolish hypothesis, becomes, at length, a confirmed habit of mind. 
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He grows up with this wretched conceit of thinking for himself, 
and despising all authority as servile; whilst the continual effort 
at this false independence, or the avoidance of any path marked 
out by others, takes away all true freedom, as well as all rectitude 
of thought. The invigorating confidence of truth is lost in the 
assumption that truth is ever to be discovered, even in its ele- 
mentary foundations. There is darkness in the very thought. It 
is like the unrest characterised by that false line of Pope: 

* Man never m, bat always to be blest. 

The amount of it all is, that youth are encouraged to think 
themselves explorers, and to assume the position of discoverers, 
before they have learned the foundations of knowledge, or even 
that there are any such foundations. 

Brevity demands the presentation of our view in its most 
abstract form. The speaker would remember, too, that he is 
addressing a collection of most intelligent and thoughtful men, 
who are well able to supply the omission of practical illustration. 
They can readily apply the principle, here so generally laid down, 
to the particular departments of their own experience as practical 
teachers, and judge how far it holds true, or presents a falsehood, 
either by way of deficiency or exaggeration. A few brief refer- 
ences, however, may be allowed. And first, in regard to religious 
instruction, it may be said that the one method, the method most 
approved in some quarters, even by those claiming to be ortho- 
dox and evangelical, is to throw away the catechism, and have the 
child learn or teach himself directly from the scriptures ; or, better 
still, from reason. Now what is the catechism but the gathered 
knowledge which parents and teachers and past ages have derived 
from the scriptures. If it be false, the child had better be made 
to learn it before he is encouraged to sit in judgment upon it. If 
it be true, and there be more truth still beyond, he will be all the 
better prepared to explore it than if he had been without chart or 
compass from the beginning. To throw him thus upon the scrip- 
tures and reason, with his own infantile powers of interpretation, 
would be just the same as though, in learning natural science, he 
should be thrown upon the book of nature, as it is called, without 
Other guide, or text book, or authority. Now we run no risk in 
saying that in both departments, natural as well as moral, he 
learns little or nothing correctly, and this simply because there 
are before him no distinct formulas or molds of thought — the 
arranged conclusions of older guides — by the aid of which he may 
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gather up and classify his own inductions, if he ever has any that 
he may call his own. He is to study it all out for himself, on the 
ground that he is to have confidence in his own immature reason. 
The old maxim is changed ; it is no longer " know th} self," but 
" trust thyself," and this too in defiance of revelation, and even of 
the highest reason as it looks down into the deep unknown within 
us, so much vaster than any unknown of nature that lies without 
us. What makes this teaching of self-trust — this individual 
rationalising, as we may call it — the very sublime of irrationality, * 
is the ever accompanying hypothesis, that our neophyte is to 
receive with distrust, or as a threatened invasion of his own inde* 
pendence, what has come to us as the condensed reason and col- 
lected science of ages. 

The principle runs through education ; but let us take for illus- 
tration some of the plainest sciences. In arithmetic, for example, 
this natural order of instruction would require that distinct rules' 
and propositions should first be given to the pupil and learned in 
that mode of late so much condemned, namely, memoriter, or by 
rote; secondly, that the operations denoted by these rules should be 
known as matters of fact, or things to be done ; thirdly, that they 
should actually be performed as matters of skillful manual opera- 
tion ; and all this before there was any attempt at explanation 
beyond making plain the steps and method of the process. Thus, 
in fractions, and in the rule of three, to use the common language 
of the school-house, let the pupil do every sum, the hard ones as 
well as the easy ones, accurately and rapidly ; let him prove them 
and write them carefully in his book of sums, and all this before 
he is allowed to ask a single question in respect to what is called 
the reason or philosophy. The speaker may seem to be riding his 
hobby hard here, but in respect to arithmetic, I would carry the 
process throughout. Let arithmetic be learned accurately as an 
art, and then discussed thoroughly as a science. At least I would 
do this it in every separate department of the study. Such, too, 
would be the method, to a great extent, in algebra, though there 
the two processes should be more frequently mingled, or made to 
succeed each other. The higher analytical mathematics have a 
reason in themselves for a different treatment. They demand a 
eubtility of method, and a brevity of notation, inconsistent with 
this slower and more formal process. They are, too, only for the 
higher order of mathematical minds that have been previously 
grounded in the logic of the science, and whose object now is to 
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teach mathematic.il results in the most rapid way. Even here, 
however I would say with the diffidence that becomes one who is 
not a mathematician, the other method might perhaps be employed 
to advantage, at least to a certain extent. The great work of 
MacLaurin shows that even in the higher calculus there may be 
a geometrical method as rigid as that of Archimedes and 
Appollonius. 

But to return to our more humble subject of arithmetic, mcthinks 
I hear an objection that very promptly lises; the method you com- 
mend is making it a mere piece of magic, a blind following of a 
rule unknown, or only known to be true by its producing a prom- 
ised result ; the answer comes out somehow, and that is all the 
boy kuows about it. But that, it may be replied, is the very beau- 
ty of the thing. It is all the better that there should seem to be, 
at first, a sort of magical working of the figures, and strangely ac- 
curate results, as tested by some like magical mode of proof. 
This stimulates. "Wonder is the parent of philosophy" is a true 
saying as old as Pythagoras. Over the waste of fifty years comes 
up to the speaker's mind the vivid remembrance of the emotion 
he experienced when he first proved a sum in addition, or division, 
and watched the verification coming out, figure for figure, as though 
there really were a spirit iu those nine digits, a curious wonder- 
working power that lay beneath the strange notation. » He found 
out afterwards, without much outward help, that there truly was 
such a spirit in the figures; but it was the wonder that stimulated 
to the search, and this emotion should not be overlooked. Siifaple 
as it may seem in the given case, it is one of the most important 
elements of early education. Taking away the mystery of things 
in the start is not the way. to call out the latent thought, or 
awaken the spiritual vigor. 

Such we believe to be the order of nature, at least in early edu- 
cation: the thing itself, as something to be done, or as an existing 
reality, like the declension of a noun, or the conjugation of a 
verb, or some theorem in the pure mathematics, or some law, or 
fact, or series of facts in natural science, distinctly set forth in 
well prepared words which the pupil is to receive in his memory, 
taking such formula as the truth's most fitting vehicle, and ever 
to be associated with it until his own more matured reason, or more 
advanced knowledge, may enable him to furnish a better. The 
truth thus laid in the mind, — objectively we may say, — there is then 
a preparation for making it subjective by an explanation of its 
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reason or philosophy which is nothing more nor less than its seen 
connection with other truths or facts that, by a similar process, 
have been linked to the mind's previous stores. Then is there some- 
thing distinctly in the thoughts previous to philosophising. The 
rationale now has something with which it coheres, and which will 
ever keep it before thejmind in distinct remembrance. The mind 
now holds the truth; it has its instrument by which it apprehends; 
it has a place wherein to put it for safe keeping; at the very birth 
of the new thought the formula is ready. If it be the right one, 
the best one, they immediately cohere as soul and body, one and 
inseparable forever. 

In the other process, the mind is set to reasoning before it has, 
as yet, anything properly before it on which, or by which, it can 
•reason. Hence, too, arise some of the worst of habits in respect 
to that most important end of right education, precision of lan- 
guage. In algebra, for example, the student will confound such 
words as factor, term, coefficient, power, function, &c; he makes no 
distinction between quantity, magnitude, extent; he has no other 
idea of ratio than the sign of division, because it has never been 
formally defined to him in its demanded language. If corrected 
for such slight faults as these, he will be apt to reply that he 
meant right, or that his ideas were right, and what matters it 
about a mere error in words, when he has the things themselves 
and the reason of them. Thus he never learns the prime truth 
that distinctness of language is ever essential to distinctness of 
thought, and that there can be no true apprehension of things, or 
of the reason and philosophy of things, without it. 

We have spoken of good rules and formulas as the natural re- 
ceptacles of thought after it has been formed. But we may go 
farther than this, and maintain that they are the very molds for 
the right casting and formation of thought itself. The mind can 
no more think clearly than it can well remember without them. 
To develop rightly we must have ready the envelope for the new 
idea. These envelopes are produced in the matrix of older and 
wiser minds, and through them knowledge is generated, and grows 
from age to age, just as truly and really as the physical develop- 
ment. Let then boys " think for themselves," as hard as they 
can think, but let there be always on hand these logical swathing 
bands for the young and tender ideas, when, according to the true 
Platonic doctrine, they first receive their outward birth. Without 
this they will prove, with rare exceptions, monstrous abortions, or 
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grow up mischievous, ill-shapcn things, the wayward offspring of 
an unnatural and unscientific introduction into the intellectual 
world. 

The views we have ventured to condemn have led to the almost 
entire rejection of memoriter instruction. It is called " parrot 
like," " words without sense," learning " by rote." We hear it 
often said, to the supposed credit of certain schools, that their 
pupils are encouraged to " think for themselves," to " express 
their ideas in their own language," as something better than 
slavishly loading the memory with forms of words prepared for 
them by others. We often find something like this in published 
accounts of committees for school examinations, or in the prospec- 
tus of some ambitiousf teacher. But there is certainly a delusion 
here. We are far from defending the manifest abuses of memori- 
ter instruction ; but there is certainly another side to this matter, 
which is equally liable to abuse ; there is an ultra opposite view 
now very popular, yet carried to an extreme which is mischievous 
and absurd. It is not so clear that this " thinking for himself," or 
this u expressing his ideas in the pupil's own language," is a bet- 
ter thiug, per se, than thinking right, or the being taught to ex- 
press those ideas in right language. It is not so certain that it 
will make stronger and clearer minds, or better developed intel- 
lects. It may be said, too, that no persons are more justly 
chargeable with talking " parrot-like " than some who are ever 
repeating these phrases in their stereotyped caricatures of sound 
memoriter instruction. Of course there should be something more 
than the mere learning of words. The pupil should not be 
allowed to remain ignorant of the meaning of what he is repeating. 
We think our remarks arc very far from a tendency to any such 
notion. But to know the meaning of words he must have the 
words first, and that, too, the very best words, and no other. 
Nothing requires the exercise of a higher mental power than the 
making of concise, sententious rules and definitions having no 
wrong word, no word out of place, no word that means either too 
much or too little. The highest excellence of any text-book is 
seen just here, in providing such formulas when required, or pre- 
serving them, in all their integrity, when they have be^n well 
made by others. Some pretentious modern school books fail 
egregiously here. Whilst finding fault with the useless verbiage, 
as they call it, of previous works, and claiming to have introduced 
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a popular reform in this mafter, their own rules and definitions 
are, sometimes, such as a boy ought to be whipped for making. 

Good rules with but little explanation are better than defective 
rules, or no rules at all, with much pretended philosophy. " We 
must educate the senses," it is said ; "the things themselves must 
be shown to the pupil ; illustrations, numerous illustrations are 
•yvhat he wants rather than mere words or abstract rules." Illustra- 
tions of what ? Shedding light on what ? To a right thinking 
mind the very statement is simply an illustration of its utter 
absurdity. 

On the other hand we may go so far as to say that, even with- 
out other instruction, there is something in a good rule, or in 
exact consistency of language, that is ofttimes self-revealing. 
Rightly chosen and 'rightly arranged words are in themselves 
thought stimulating. Like certain chemical compounds, their 
combination, if scientifically made, bring out a power and a light 
not seen in its single etymological elements ; so that, paradoxical 
as it may appear, a well expressed proposition may make clear 
the single words of which it is composed though mainly unknown 
before. This is because language does not stand merely for things 
without, as so commonly held, but rather for the affections and 
thoughts within us which things awaken. There is a spirit in 
words. They do not represent things, but what we think about 
things, and what is abstractly true of things in their relations. 
The animal has no such world as this. He only has the things 
themselves in their phenomenal nakedness, and therefore he has no 
need of language. To his unintellectual gazing the outward 
objects represent themselves. His education is of the sense, and 
of the sense alone, carried, perhaps, to a degree which leaves us fat 
behind in this department of sense instruction, so important and use- 
ful in itself, but which needs rebuke when put in the place of some- 
thing higher and more spiritual in the education of man. This 
higher thing is olear thought represented by correct language. 

" Words fitly spoken," says Solomon, " are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver" — Prov. xxv 11. In the Hebrew of this beautiful 
passage, it is " words upon their wheels" — super rotis. This 
Jewish figure is called to mind, because the metaphor in it is pre- 
cisely the same with that contained in this phrase, "by rote" 
before it was perverted and condemned. It denotes the exact 
fitness or truthfulness of the words employed. They are wheels 
on which the sense runs smoothly ; they are words that rotate — 
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language precisely adjusted to the thought, so that it has an easy 
flow or passage in the discursus or discourse — the diction and the 
idea in perfect harmony, so that the one presents no friction or 
impediment to the other. In beautiful consistency, too, with this, 
is the other or the expressed metaphor of the passage, " apples of 
gold in pictures of silver." Such truly are* these sententious 
aphorisms of Solomon when seen in the original glory of their 
antithetical diction. It is the golden thought in the silver lining. 
Mauy of them are truisms, it is said, but truisms may be the most 
valuable of all truths, all the more valuable from the contempt 
and neglect which a false originality would throw upon them. 
All ultimate truths are truisms when seen in their highest form 
and their clearest light. 

" Good f 0**708 of sound words" in all departments of instruction, 
and those forms firmly treasured in the memory. This is thejnotto 
I should like to see engraved on every school-house throughout 
our land. This is the maxim which, however it may have been 
formerly abused, is now the one most required to be enforced. 
In no dogmatic spirit would I express the conviction, that at the 
present day nothing can be more essential to accurate scholarship, 
or to that cultivation of the power of accurate thought which is 
the best means to enable us afterwards truly "to think for our- 
«elves." 

One result of the opposite course, in its ultra form, is mental 
imbecility. The mind is weakened in this attempt to make it 
think for itself without thoughts to think, or words to think them 
with. This may sound strange to some. Inaccuracy they might 
concede as one of the results of such an effort at independence ; 
but then, they say, this is more than balanced by the exercise of 
the student's faculties, and the invigoration they receive from the 
process. There is a fallacy here. We deceive oxirselves by a 
false analogy. In regard to mind, clearness is strength, confusion 
is weakness. Mental power is inseparable from accurate discrimi- 
nation. "I am understanding, " says Wisdom. The word thus 
vaguely rendered understanding means strictly a sharp dividing, 
a clear insight, and then we see the connection between the two 
members of the parallelism — " / am discernment, I am strength" 
"Knowledge is power," but it must bo clear knowledge. The 
maxim has been ascribed to Bacon, that common authority for all 
second-hand quoters. But it is really one of those golden apho- 
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risms of Solomon from which we may take lessons not only in 
wisdom but in psychology. 

Clearness is strength ; it is stimulus also. Nothing so rouses 
the mind to farther effort as the delightful and animating con- 
sciousness of clear and precise knowledge, be it of the humblest 
kind. I have no doubt that many a backward pupil might be 
saved by a well planned effort proceeding on this simple principle. 
Let the teacher take extra pains with such an one to secure one 
or two lessons well learned, and he may find that the work is 
done. It may be a declension in the Latin grammar, once clearly 
learned, regularities, irregularities and all ; it may be some per- 
plexing rule, or sum, in arithmetic. Get him over these, or 
through these, accurately, completely, even if you have to lift him 
at every step. See that it lies clearly in his minfl, even if you 
have to tell him all the way. Fear not to put your otcn thinking 
there in any way, if it only can be transmuted into his thinking ; 
so that it is his own however acquired ; and then the charm begins 
to work. The right spring has been touched, the pressure 
which rested upon the soul has been strangely lifted, the dormant 
energy has been aroused. The exquisite satisfaction of having even 
one lesson well, even though it be but a clear exercise of memory, 
or some fact-process distinctly seen in its steps, will be a stronger 
as well as a purer stimulus to farther effort than any false praise, or 
any excitement to mere emulation, or any device to render study 
attractive without hard labor, or any lies you may tell him about 
selfrespect This delightful consciousness, we say, of accurate 
knowledge, whether got by rote or rule, or in any other way, is 
not only a stimulus, but the best and most legitimate stimulus, 
because instead of relaxing like other bracing applications, it 
becomes more and more intense by repetition. It is found that 
" knowledge is good for the soul," not simply as a remote utility, 
but as a present enjoyment. It is very pleasant to know anything 
clearly, though it be of the humblest kind. It is still more plea- 
sant to know that we thus clearly know it ; and so one lesson thus 
well and consciously learned, will secure a second, and that a third, 
and so on until from this clearness the mind gains true strength, 
and the future success of the scholar is placed beyond all reason- 
able doubt. He is on his way, and every step makes it less and 
less likely that he will turn back in a pilgrimage so hopefully 
oommenoed. 
[Senate, Mo. 5f ] ,27 
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"Think for yourself," " express your ideas in your own lan- 
guage," u study things rather, than words." This last completes the 
trio of absurdity. The firat two contain an element of truth, and 
a right direction in certain stages of the educational process. We 
have only condemned them when ultra and out of place. But thi& 
last is sheer nonsense, per se, always nonsense. Common as it is r 
we make no apology for thus styling it. It is sheer nonsense to 
think of separating what God has joined together in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind. When we talk of things, we either mean 
nothing to ary purpose, or we mean thoughts about things; and 
then, for the rational soul, the thought becomes the thing, or the 
thing is transmuted into thought, and this is inseparable from the 
mold of languMre through which it becomes thought, either for 
the mind that flnnks it or for the mind to which it is to be com- 
municated. According as it has such clear and perfect vehicle, 
and in no other way, will it be clear thought, or stimulate to other, 
thinking. This would be a tempting place to diverge into some 
abstract metaphysics, but we may avoid all that by one most 
practical illustration. Of all the sciences chemistry may be said 
to be most occupied with things; and yet, what would chemistry 
have been without its admirable vocabulary ? Its galvanic battery 
would have been a blind Polyphemus without this Ulysses, in other 
words, without this fact-arranging and discovery-stimulating power. 
A mere random naming, such as chalk and coal, and fixed air, 
might well enough have represented things, if that were all, and 
so would the Mexican paintings, but it is this choice, classifying 
language, so happily coming in aid of chemistry, that has trans- 
lated its rabble of things into a world of beautiful thoughts. 

The moral influences of the two methods; a bare word here is 
all that time will permit. The one fills the mind, or tends to fill 
it, with a vain conceit of independence and originality. The other, 
while it really strengthens, inculcates a teachable humility. It 
inspires true confidence in itself, the inevitable result of clear 
knowledge, whilst, at the same time, it cherishes the humane or 
fraternal, instead of the individualising spirit. The soul is led 
to feel an enhanced interest in its acquisition, not so much be- 
cause it has thought it out for itself, whether that be true or not, 
but as connected with a previous common stock of a past humanity. 
Instead of finding gratification in the narrow and selfish idea of 
individual acquisition, it has a more pure and exquisite pleasure in 
the consciousness of a communion of thought with the wise and 
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learned, and sober minded of all ages. One strong moral objec- 
tion to this constant laudation of thinking for ourselves, is that it 
tends, at least, to create for the soul another interest controling 
and superseding that interest which should ever be highest and 
strongest — the interest of truth. This is more than an intellectual 
evil, or a wrong done to the intellect It is a serious moral mischief, 
when there is such a strong tendency to make individuality of 
thought, or, in other words, thinking for ourselves, of more account 
than thinking right. It may even create a temptation to prefer 
wrong thinking, if supposed to be original, to acquiescence in old and 
well-settled opinion. We leave our hearers to make their own 
applications here. Something of what some call the radicalism of 
the day may be charged to this account; full as much, we believe, 
if not more of this evil influence may be found in many things 
that pass under that Protean name conservatism. This latter 
word, too, has come to be regarded as the synonyme of bold think- 
ing. As with some it is original to be radical, so, with others, it 
is thought original, at least in a democratic land, to be conserva- 
tive; and thus, with many of our young men, this much used 
phrase indicates nothing more than a conceited departure from 
plain political truths regarded as settled, and as settled, too, with 
blood, in our own revolutionary struggle. It is this false interest, 
moreover, the preferring originality to truth, that is so deeply 
tainting our modern literature. 

Have we been beating the air, or is there some such fault in our 
educational methods as has been set forth, or at least some tenden- 
cy to it ? We have taken an extreme position ; we have assailed 
an extreme error; it might be replied that it no where exists in 
the extreme state here presented. And that would be true. Our 
methods are more or less mixed up. Yet, then, on the other hand, 
the error could in no way be so distinctly combatted as in such 
extreme presentment. The audience are so well aware of this that 
it is hardly necessary to make any apology for the seeming ultra- 
ism, or one sidedness, that may be charged upon the speaker him- 
self. He knows that there is auother side to this question, and 
that there are gentlemen here abundantly able to bring it out, not 
by denying anything in the present discourse which is sober and 
unquestionable truth, but by showing wherein it may be error from 
deficiency, or a too steady looking at one aspect of educational 
science. 

There is, however, one thing in which we will all agree. Some- 
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how results do not correspond to the great preparations, the abun- 
dant writing and talking, the alleged improvement in books, the 
claim to superior and more philosophical methods of teaching, 
which have characterized the past twenty-five or thirty years, both 
in England and in the United States. Why is this ? It is very 
easy to see the errors of the past, but are we really outstripping 
a former generation with all the speed such helps, if they be all 
true helps, should give us. It is easy to make sport of the old 
school houses; but is the mind which comes from the new, quality 
and quantity considered, as much superior as might be expected 
from so much more elaborate a process of manufacture ? The 
thought came up as I lately visited the place where I first learned 
the alphabet and the primer, the old decaying school house of my 
boy-hood. There it still stood 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

though years ago superseded by a more ambitious edifice. O the 
hallowed spot! but, how humble! humble, then, in its lone window- 
less desertion; humble even in all the associations connected with it. 
How poor the furniture that memory calls up ! No maps or pictures 
ever graced its unkempt walls ; no globes or scientific apparatus ever 
adorned its inkstained benches. Its books, how poor the catalogue ! 
One only spelling book, where now there are hundreds, each one 
claiming to supply a desideratum indispensable to progress in ed- 
ucation. Webster was all we had, and all we wanted. It was our 
encyclopedia. It was spelling, and reading, and rhetoric, and poet- 
ry, and mythology, and moral philosophy. In this last department 
it must be confessed that Webster was ambitious. It is claimed as 
the merit of modern spelling books that in their first reading les- 
sons they adapt themselves to the capacity of the child. See how 
they condescend in this wise purpose. We shall find them com- 
mencing some how after this sort : 

The cat ran after tbe rat. 
The man has a hat on his head. 
The dog will hite. 
Will the dog hite? 

I never see anything of this kind without the mind's going vividly 
back to the day when "bag" and "ba-ker" had been mastered, 
and we first went into " readings," or into " No man," as it was 
called. The scene is now before me — the thumb-worn book, the 
timid boy, as he first stood upon the mysterious threshold of the 
aa-t unknown — but deepest of all, in the sours deep memory, is 
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that monosyllabic line then first enunciated in the child's slow 
monotone — 

No-man-may-put-off-the-law-of-God, 

I never knew where Noah Webster got that line. It is not, in 
words, from the Scriptures ; but a truth graver, deeper, loftier, 
never fell on mortal ears. We understood it, too. The truth 
lifted us up to its own level, and though the speaker may claim 
to have done some thinking since that day, and to h^ve devoted 
no small time to study, he has learned no higher ethics, no pro- 
founder or more practical theology. What followed was like 
unto it — 

My-joy-is-in-His-law-all-the-day — 

Oh let me not go in the way of ill men. 

We must all be laid in the dust. 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. • 

Come unto me — I will teaoh you the fear of the Lord. 

Dogmas ! some would say— mere words which the child does not 
understand. Give him something practical — give him things to 
read about. Words indeed ! but O they are " words that breathe," 
and thoughts that stir with life. Reflections are they, though far 
away, of that Uncreated Beam, — even of that eternal Word which 
" became flesh" for the life of the world. It is a libel on our 
childhood to say that we could not or did not understand such 
words as these. There is in that period of life a musiqg state of 
soul that passes away in the after world-hardening, and hence the 
strong demand that the first lessons should be of the most spiritual 
kind. If this is above the ordinary level of the child's mind, so 
much the better. Come down to this level, says the modern book; 
and sometimes it would even seem to take its place much below 
it. " Come up hither," says Wisdom, " think the things that are 
above." This process cannot be begun too early. The elder and 
graver teaching, doubtless, often missed its aim. Of the more 
accommodating instruction it may be said that far more frequently 
it does just that which it is best fitted, if i^ot designed to do. But 
in other respects, certainly, the old bpok falls far below the 
modern standard. Compared with our splendid modern spelling 
lessons, adorned as they are with all the art of the printer and the 
engraver, how homely it wasl Poor old Webster, with its coarse 
brown paper, its warped wooden binding, its blurred typography, 
its pictures so wretchedly engraved that one could hardly tell the 
old man from a stump, or the boy's head in the apple tree from a 
birds nest ! what would we thiijk now of such a book ? 
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Webster was the foundation; and then we had Pike's Arithmetic 
and Dwight's or Morse's Geography, with two or three almost 
illegible maps. For reading books there were Bingham's Ameri- 
can Preceptor, and that choice collection still furnishing choice read- 
ing for a leisure hour, Murray's English Reader — Murray's Grammar 
too ; no other name known as authority in what was then the most 
occult of the sciences. A scant library indeed ; but we learned 
much from those few plain unpretending books ; for we had for 
oxir teacher, an honest, simple-minded, yet intelligent old man, 
who taught us all that was in them, just as it was, without any 
talk of induction, or development, or making us think for ourselves. 
His sole idea of a teacher was that of laborious fidelity, and so he 
made us learn all the rules in Pike's Arithmetic, and do all the 
sums. We learned Murray too, verbatim et literatim ; and then 
we " went into parsing," and we parsed, and we parsed, through the 
grammar book, through the poetry in the English Reader, and 
through Pope's Essay on Man, which was taking a high stand, 
ancl equivalent to a master's degree in the science. And we 
became skillful parsers too — equal to anything in that line now 
produced. If any one asks how this could be, or what was the 
philosophy of our process, I cannot tell him. There was no 
philosophy about it. All that I can remember 'is that we did the 
thing. We learned the rules and definitions memoriter, just as 
they were in the book, and then we parsed away ; the old teacher 
faithfully correcting us when wrong in taking the sense, or in 
naming the part of speech, and patiently showing us in any given 
case how to apply our rule. Somehow we got it, and got it right. 
The speaker is sure that he does not say this simply as a croaking 
senior — 

Difficilis, queraluB, laudator temporis aoti. 

He himself has since had the advantages of a more extended 
education, although he does not think that it has done much to 
mend his parsing, but there are some of those parsers that might 
be cited, who have had no other schooling, and whom he would not 
hesitate to put against any modern parsers that our schools would 
now turn out, with all the English grammars, or straight jackets 
for the English language, that have since been so abundantly made. 
No doubt there was great room for improvement in such a kind 
of teaching, but when we speak of it as so deficient, as our cari- 
catures would represent, we overlook or grossly under-rate the 
elements of value that belonged to it. We fail to see how much 
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can be done by simplicity, and directness, and fidelity of instruc- 
tion, in the humblest methods and with the humblest means. Turn 
we now to that new school house that stands near by. How dif- 
ferent an aspect it presents, with its maps and globes, and new 
books adorned with the most elegant of engravings. The former 
had nothing to show but what still lives in the memory, its adhe- 
sive memoriter exercises, its hard-learned rote lessons; but the new, 
how abounding in readers and text-books, all full of the philosophy 
of education ! How striking the contrast — the poor old place with 
its poor old forms, its "bare words" as some would say, and the 
new, how rich in things, new things, appealing to the senses, and 
designed to make boys think, whether with words or without 
them ! They may be taken as the representatives of two periods. 
The case is certainly fairly stated for the latter. But here is the 
question again for practical enquirers. Are the men and women 
who now go from these improved seminaries so much superior in 
intelligence to those of a former generation, as these undeniable 
improvements would give reason to expect ? Are they less liable 
to error, less easily imposed upon by falsehoods and quackeries of 
every kind ? Do they think more independently, or as much more 
independently as they have had a so much better schooling ? If 
not, why not. If we must all admit some failure here, if the most 
sanguine are compelled to confess that superiority of result is far 
from being in the ratio of effort, then let us all direct our efforts 
to one aim however different the ways we take. There is some- 
thing yet lacking in our educational philosophy ; let us all try 
and find it out. 
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Page 12, line 7, for Deinotheriums read Deinotherium. 

17, line 36, for Rochester Free Academy read Rochester 
High School. 

17, line 44, for Peoples' College read People's College; 
also on pp. 19 and 153 (heading.) 

18, line 9, for council read counsel. 

20, line 20, for Second Annual University Convocation read 
First Anniversary of ike University Convocation. 
204, insert under Saratoga county: 

Half moon Academy ', Half moon, Feb. 14, 1851. 

204, Steuben county, under Troupsburgh Academy, strike 
out (Provisional charter. No report yet received.) 

205, for Glens Falls Academy read GlerCs Falls Academy. 
205, for Cambridge Academy read Cambridge Washington 

Academy. 
210, 3d column, last line, for Hiverford read Haverford. 
213, 2d column, last line, for Lyons, Union School read 
Lyons Union School. 
Pages 226, 238, 242, 262, 268, for Poughkeepsie Female Semi- 

nary read Poughkeepsie Female Academy. 
Page 246, insert under Chester Academy the following line: 

Jan. 13, 1865, | do | $125.00 | $755.00 

(changing $630.00 to $755.00.) 
247, the following line; near the top of the page, should be 
omitted: 
Jan. 13, 1865, | Clinton Academy,.. | | $125.00 

330, line 15, for Professor L'Amoreaux read Professor L } - 
Amorevx; also pp. 331, lines 7 and 31; and 333, line 21. 

331, line 30, for Professor Taylor Lewis read Professor 
Tayler Lewis. 

Rbxabx.— A few typographical errors in the Cenroeation papers are oorreeted in a sepa- 
rate edition of the Convocation Proceedings. 



